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GIANTS OF CHINA 


There IS no record of Huang Ti’s hfe as a child Writing 
had not yet been perfected at that time, and he is. remembered 
only by his outstanding and unusual accomplishments Even 
the date of his birth has puztlcd many historians However, 
that he really lived is beyond any doubt 

The world was very young, die era five thousand years 
before the birtli of Christ, and mankind slumbered under tlie 
shadow of darkness People were governed by the wind and 
the ram, by the thunder and the storm, by the night and the day. 

In die great country which we now know as Chma, lying 
to the west of die Paafic Ocean and east of India, man ivas 
learning to think The light of knowledge was beginning to shine 
through the dark night of igiioiance, and a new era was being 
born Tlie people had learned from their emperor Tu Hsi to 
bunt and to hsh, to take wild animals from tlie helds and forests 
and tend them, to make records by the ties of knots, and to play 
musical instruments Knowledge of medicinal herbs was the 
property of a few, and men were uJIing the fertile Aelds with 
plough and rake They used cattle to draw their plough and carry 
dieir burdens and could kindle fire to cook their food and warm 
themselves, a discovery made by the Emperor Sui Jeo, who 
learned how to kindle fire by watching the birds strike sparks 
from the trees with their beaks 

One bright morning in the year 2698 E C , which marked 
the beginning of the recorded history of China, the summer air 
resounded to the thunder of a huge brass gong, earned tlirough 
the Clunese countryside by a tall, gaunt man, who hammered on 
the great round thing w th a thick stick People who heard the 
sound popped their heads out of the treetops and ca.ves and mud 
huts m which they h\ ed They had never heard such a clangour 
before, and they were frightened as well as curious 

As die man struck the gong he shouted sometliing The 
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louder he shouted Uie harder be struck the gonf and soon a 
crowd began to gather Seeing Uut the people had assembled, 
the tall man began to talk to Uiem m a clear, strong voice in 
order that everjone might bear He had news that he tried to 
convey to them, but few could understand his tongue They 
knew that he was n warrior by the spear he earned, and they 
knew tliat he had something unusual and eicciUng to tell To 
some tlie sight of the big round gong that gave off tlie fearsome 
noise was more exciting than anything that had happened m their 
lives What was this thing that shone m the light and sounded 
like the v oice of tlie tliundcr god ? 

Some understood what the man had said, and tned to 
convey it to Uie others He had announced that Chv Hsuen Yuen, 
tlie son of Hsiao Tien liad dethroned the tyrannical emperor, 
the eighteentii descendant of Shen Nung, and had defeated the 
invaders from the north led by CIu Yu and that the conqueror 
was coming home that day Many of the people had never heard 
of Shen Nung or his descendants All they knew was tliat some 
tunes soldiers came and robbed them that their sons went away 
and came swaggering back with spears and swords of stone, and 
told stones of wars against the people of the north Mostly they 
were simple folk with a respect fur tlie heavens and a fear of 
strangers born of bitter cirpcrience 

But this great shining thing the man was beating was some 
thing to behold and to hear When he had finislied talking he 
began to beat the gong again.and to march slowly through the 
town Ins gong booming like a bear imprisoned m a p t The 
people were so curious that they followed the man winch was 
exactly what he wanted 

Who is the son of Hsiao Tien?" asked tlie 

people 


younger 
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He IS mighty and strong,” answered the man, and Boom ' 
went the gong 

” Where is the son of Hsno Ticii ? ” cried others 

“ He IS coming home/' answered die soldier, and struck the 
gong so diat Uie mud Hakes of die houses flew ofl at die diun 
denng sound 

” But why should we welcome him ? *' cried an old man 
whose hair was gray and who was very wise and Jiad more 
courage than the others “ WIto is he, and what has he done that 
you bid us welcome him ? ” 

” He IS a bad son/’ said anodier " He has been away from 
Itome all this time What has he got that we sliould wait for him } 
Let us go back to our homes ” 

Boom ( Boom 1 went the gong and the man began to speak 
again. Ins voice as hard as brass, his face as flerce as that of a 
tiger He told the people what had been happening m the outside 
world, and every time one ol them interrupted him, he struck the 
gong 

This IS what he told them The son of their neighbour, 
Hsiao Tien had gone away to be a soldier Tlie man could not 
tell them how long the boy bad been gone because there was no 
calendar and no means of distinguislung one day from another 
This, however, did not worry Uie people, so they did not question 
lum on such a detail Going away might be for the bme between 
one night and one day, or many nights and days It was all the 
same to them 

The story the man fold tliem held their attention because it 
told of wars and mighty armies CIn Hsuen Yuen had joined the 
array of Pan Chuan ( now Cliina Hopei Province ) and had fought 
again-'t die ij’rant descendant of Shea Nong 5beo Nung had been 
a wise man who developed the science of agriculture, and taught 
the people to till their soil and produce crops in rotation 
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Hsucn-Yuen, having vanqnisliecl tlie tyrant and defeated the 
Tartar barbarians led by Chi Vu, was returning to tell the Duke 
of Yueh-Hsiung that the land was in his hands and that the people 
would no longer be enslaved by the emperor or killed by Ute 
barbarians. 

" You are free, my friends and neighbours,” said die 
warrior. '* This young hero, who is coming, is not only the son 
of yonr neighbour, but also your saviour. He brings your freedom 
in his hands.” 

“Ho t Hoi ” shouted the people, which was their way of 
cheering. “ So we are safe 1 Our children are safe, and no one 
will steal our animals.” And promptly they began to shout and 
cheer and call everyone to follow the man with the gong who was 
leading them out onto the great yellow plain. 

Soon word began to go round that the shining object was 
one of the inventions of the young man. This Tung Lo, brass 
gong, he said, was an example of the wonders Hsuen-Yuen could 
accomplish. Had he not made the round thing that was like the 
sun ? You might expect great things from a man who produced 
such magic t and as a weapon of war it was equal to an army of 
immortals. The young saviour had beaten it in battle. So fright- 
ened were the enemies at the sound that they ran away or 
trembled so that they were easily overcome. 

Beating the magic gong, the warrior led the people down the 
mouQtalu road to the huge plain that stretched out for miles 
beyond the lush, green, fertile valley where their animals grazed 
contentedly. The plain was like a new world to many of the 
people, who had never been so far from home. It stretched away 
into the distance, losing itself in blue mist At any other time 
they would not have dared to venture so far from home, but the 
gong seemed like a protecting god to them. 

Soon, lar away, they beheld a thin black line on the snrface 
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ol the phm It curled away into die distance, bat all the lime it 
was moving towards them lihe a giant snahe On seeing it, die 
man with the gong began to dance and shout and beat ins gong 
widi rencoed tigour Tlie people who ucrc near him distotered 
why The dark line was the array of the saviour~ hundreds of 
men, some on horses, some on foot, all with weapons of war. 
And, leading the procession, prominent as the Jioni ofa unicom, 
rode a man on a pure white horse. He was clad in a sheepskin 
robe, and upon his head was a of the same shining 

material as Uie gong. > 
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'* The saviour I ” cried the roan witli tlje gong. “ Greet him, 
neighbours I " 

Tlie peo[)le were a little frightened to see tills great army 
approaching. They knew that in the plain they were at the mercy 
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of »hc Jiortcmcn, uljU« ainon^ UiehdU ai ij \anc)'» Uic> couIJ rua 
3 {i<! hjJc if atutke^'} So all aj:<} uaitcJ, »bo 

lull lu thrif po<.Lew cluteliln^ Ujcm ttf,ljvly ^Iioulcf Ujc need 

ansc to tlefcnc! ll»fmseKr< 

The man on Um luttni ln« columns and div 

mountcil He cami. to^^attU the muluiudc and ' GrecUn^^. 

mv nrj{,})bour*. 1 come »n peace ’* To Jn-» ^D)lJ»ei •( hr said . “ Go 
where > ou vkiH , await only the oil These are >oiir people, 
)Our fnendt. Ue at re^t with them " 

Itnmed* ueij the {wopfe r»ho h td come out to nitet the army, 
and the men of the arm\, hc^an to greet one another and gather 
in large and nmill groupe. The \oung mm rtroounted his 
white hor«e and watched them lie hid no one to greet lum, 
and he iookcti di^ttnguidied ami noble that none of the people 
knew what to say to iuin Tlicre u-is m die crowd, however, an 
old, old man who had *1 \slute beard -md w>«c c>cs under tall, 
wrinkled brow's 

He w-is leaning on hi« long suck, w-iuhing the young man, 
who *tat erect on the white horse Hesavv Uiat the >oung leader 5 
face was broiucd by his long exposure to wind and sun He 
marked die bright black e>cs, die high cheekbones and the 
sensiin c mouUi He noticed, too. liiat die young man's sheepskin 
was so fashioned -IS to fit his sliapOy body while those of the 
other soldiers were loose and tattered, Heobserved howslrajght 
die young man sat on his horse, and the {.oldterly dignity diat was 
everywhere round him This young soldier, die old man thought, 
was a person of promise The pitriarch had come specially to 
see him by order of die Duke, who liad been advised by spies of 
what had happened 

Quickly telling a servant who was wiUi him that he would be 
bringing a visitor to the Duke's abode, die old fellow haded the 
young man on die « hite horse, as if he were a friend " Surely 
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yon are none other tlian the son of my neighbour Hsiao Tien," 
he said. *' You must be. And are you not the man who led the 
troops who defeated the eighteenth descendant of Shen Nung, 
and vanquished the Tartar Chi Yu ? " 

As soon as the newcomer saw the old man, he again dis- 
mounted, stepped forward and stood on the ground with his 
hands together, giving the old man a respectful greeting. " Yes, 
my distinguished friend," he said, “ I have the honour to be Uie 
son of Hsiao Tien." 

The old man was a little taken abadc by the young man's 
greeting. The people of the neighbourhood never had such 
manners. He stood there staring at the hero and admiring him.* 
He realized tliat a lifetime must have passed since his neighbour’s 
son had left, and that the young man had learned much ; and he 
was thinking that here was someone who would be a great asset 
to the Duke. He knew, too, that even this young man would be 
susceptible to a little flattery, and he was glad he had decided to 
send the servant back to the Duke. 

" The Duke has heard of your successes," he said, " and he 
is himself coming to meet you at the main thoroughfare of our 
town. He is grateful to you.” 

• '* O Sir," answered the young man, " his lordship should 

not have disturbed himself. What I have done is nothing. I am 
afraid I shall make myself appear foolish in the presence of the 
mighty one." 

" Come with me, my son,” the old man insbted, and they 
set off together, the young warrior leading his horse. As they 
came to the main thoroughfare of the town, which was but a 
collection of mud dwellings and tents, sure enough, the Duke was 
waiting with his councUmen. Dressed in a robe of bearskin and 
a fur helmet, with rings of shells and beads on his fingers, and hi 
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hair done up on top of hm head) die Duhe greeted the youn? 
warrior if lie were a hmg instead of a soldier. 

The Duke bad good reason to be so respectful to Chi 
Hsuen Vuen, because he and his neighbours lived m dread of the 
potter of force and of the .imues of the Tartare He ttas old and 
gray, and his potter ^vas waning. Actually, he was little more 
dian a farmer, but he owned more land and more animals tliaa 
his neighbours, and so he was the feudal lord of die neighbour* 
hood Adjoining lus lands were the properties of odier dukes 
like himself, all of whom wanted protection against die enemies 
in the nordi 

Without waiting for form'dities, he then and there proposed 
to Chi Hsuen'Yucn that he should be made king of the region in 
return for the protection by the army he bad formed “ Under 
your mighty arm," said the old Duke, " tins land will be a better 
place to live in The people wiU be free, and our children will 
multiply AVithout your protecbon the enemies wii! come again, 
and we shall all be slaves " 

Chi Hsuen Yuen tried to refuse, but no one would listen 
That afternoon, therefore, the great bronze gong rang out again, 
and the warriors ran through the countryside proclatming that 
Chi Hsuen Yuen was to rule the land whose soil was yellow 
Thus he was called the Yellow Emperor, Huang Ti Neighbour- 
ing kingdoms sent representative:,, and it became known for 
hundreds ol miles around Uiat Hsuen Yuen had become the 
Yellow Emperor 

Poor Hsuen Yuen was more than perplexed by the new 
honour bestowed on him As a soldier, he had done his best , 
as the son of a peasant, he bad worked hard and learned to respect 

the seasons of the year and the land, the sun and die moon, but 
suddenly to be made Emperor had troubled him hor days he 
remained alone pondering over hisproblem Power he had never 
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wanled , all that he had tried to do was to conquer and destroy 
the enemies who ravaged his land 

Then into lus Uioughts came a great calm He saw that 
even if it was an honour to be Emperor, it was also a responsi- 
bility with a great deal of hard work If soldiers could be trained 
and led to fight the enemy m war, so could citizens be taught how 
to make a nation strong witlim The thought had come to him as 
he stood on a hilltop gazing down at the great plain across whicli 
he had led his armies He looked at the sky, at the rocks and 
the trees which were to him the manifestation of the Creator, 
and he took an oatli with himself He would take the honour and 
would use the experience he had gained m foreign lands to 
improve the Imng and thought of his people 

As Hsuen Yuen took that oath, he could not have known 
what was happening in Uie world outside his on n At that time 
Europe was still m absolute darkness The Egyptians were 
buildmg their pyramids on the bank of the River Nde , the 
Sumerians and the Assyrians had invented nail writing on clay 
tablets , Babylon was still an independent state But the people 
who lived along the Nile and the Mesopotamia did not know there 
was anotlier group of people m another continent known as the 
Chung Yuan, the central plateau whtcli is China today What 
was taking place there while they the Assyrians Sumerians and 
Egyptians were fighUng and dying for the occupation of the fertile 
region of the Nile — all this was unknown to them 

Huang Ti was soon to find that his life was not going to be 
an easy one His subjects lived in darkness and fear sleeping la 
holes m the ground and existing little better than the animals 
they tended Many died from sickness and exposure, and few had 
any conception of what the world he had seen only a few miles 
away was lilie As he walked among Uiem, tlieir poverty and 
misery filled him with pity Day after day he tried to tiunk what 
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did not know how to use it He had seen things m the outside 
world, had learned how the tribes of die nortli were living He 
could not help thinUing of the dead man being thrown mlo tlie 
soil like an animil, of his companions, dull and unenlightened, 
not caring what happened to them, living only for Uie moment, 
without hope or con-itructive memory. 

He would have to find a way of improving tlieir lives He 
tliought of the period between the rising of the sun and its setting , 
of the night that came and went , of die difference in tlie days > 
how some were warm and some were cold , how the sun shone 
longer on the warm days, and hardly appeared at all during die 
cold weather To him it seemed that tliese changes had a signvfi 
cance, tint they were something to which one should attach 
importance K he could tell his people tliat each day was different 
from every other, that they were belter than the animals, he might 
make a beginning 

Huang Ti remembered too, how the people of the north 
tilled their soil, raised crops and lived m comparative comfort 
With such thoughts m his mind, he tossed and turned, unable to 
sleep Suddenly he got up and shouted with joy, as an idea 
occurred to him 

During the campaign against the Tartars, he had contrived 
a means ol moving heavy catapults and weapons over the ground 
without carrying them He had at first laid the heavy thing he 
wanted to move across a tree trunk and pushed it, so that the tree 
trunk rolled over and brought the object with it That had been 
satisfactory for battering rams, but progress was slow Huang Ti 
had then worked out a better idea He had lashvoued nariow 
discs hke the tree trunks and jomed them by a shaft, across which 
he laid the burden to be earned, with the shaft turning m a niche 
This wis the beginning of the wheel which has served mankind so- 
usefully and generously ever since 
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The Wheels that Huang Ti had used until tlicn were employ' 
ed only m war, ”10(1 often, to bnng the stones and rochs used as 
•weapons to the enemy's tcmloiy, it Ind been neccssnry to have 
soldiers leam the countryside so that the heavy carts could roll 
easily In tins manner the first roads h id been planned 

Huang Ti's great idea was to make cleared spaces, or roads 
in this territory over which he ruled, and show the people iiow 
to build carta of wood and bronze, die new metal he had dis- 
covered and had used for the gong and for h)s weapons He 
could begin that way Then he would make utensils of bronze 
from which the people could eat instead of talcing their food from 
the ground like the animals He tliought of the clothes he wore, 
of the apparel lie had seen, and how fine it would be if die people 
of his community could be taught to clothe diemselves and 
acquire the dignity and respect to which he believed mankind 
was entitled 

Such must have been the thoughts of this man all those 
thousands of years ago Where did they come from, and why 
did they waken in the mmd of a young soldier in distant China ? 

Huang Ti rose and walked out into the open Above him 
the moon sailed in the sky hke a huge silver ball For many 
nights when he had been with his army, Huang Ti had watched 
the moon grow bigger, come to ripe fullness and then diminish 
until It disappeared That, he decided, was a means of relating 
man s life to nature A day when the moon was big was different 
from a diy when the moon was just a thin crescent with a dark 
■shadow After the moon came the sun, which rose full m the 
East and soared like a ball of fire across the top of the world to 
sink in the West — that was the day 

Pondering over all tliese things, Huang Ti walked for miles 
through the night Sometimes the beasts roared, but he uas not 
afraid, for his mind was too exalted to harbour fear And when 
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he looked at the moon lugh m the heavens, he came to Uie 
conclusion that, ev en as he watched, anollier round moon w’as 
passing away That, he decided, was one way to tell the time. 

He remembered the principle of Vin and Yang, and the five 
elements — metal, wood, water, fire, earth, of whicli his father had 
told him His father had learned from lus grandfatlier, and his 
great grandfather had told his grandfatlier. Ytn was the shadow, 
which signified the female Yang meant the sun or brightness, 
which signified the male All beings needed tliese two pnnciples 
— Ym and Yang — to live and to continue to live The Ytn 
and Yang covered the length of lime and space, and the five 
elements spanned the breadth of time and space in the universe. 
E\ eryihing man heard, saw, tasted, touched or smelled involved 
either tliese two principles or die five elements Such was h» 
simple knowledge " With these pnnciples I can work out otlier 
matters concerning living and dying, and human respect and 
dignity," he thought And, having made this discovery, he was 
deeply happy as he walked on 

Presently he came to a collection of huts Dark shapes 
showed dimly in the moonlight He had hardly noticed them, 
when he heard men snoring, and then he heard another sound. 
Itwasthethm, frail cry of a newborn child HuangTi halted, 
scarcely breathing Then somewhere m the darkness, someone 
rubbed sticks together and a flickering light sprang up and grew 
as a fire of underbrush was kmdied 

Huang Ti stepped from the darkness into the small circle of 
Ught shining Irom the low doorway of a hut " Neighbour," he 
called, “ can I help you ? I am Huang Ti " 

The man bending over the fire inside the hut sprang to his 
feet and glared defiantly at the mtruder “ Go awray, ’ he com- 
manded, “ or I shall kill you " He reached for a stone 

The yonng Emperor spoke gently to him “ I am your 
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Emperor," he said ** I have come to help you Let me come 
into your hut ’ v 

“ Come in, then," the man invited grudgingly, and dropped 
Ills weapon " Come m by the fire A cliild has just been born 
It IS a great bother Why should a man be roused from sleep to 
kindle fresh fire because a woman has borne a child ? " 

Huang Ti did not answer, but he took a slender brand from 
the fire and carried it to the far corner of the hut There, in «i 
hollowed out bed of mud, lay the mother and her newborn child 
Their misery in the filtliy hut, with the night wind blowing smoke 
and Sifting ashes over them, moved tlie Emperor to a new 
awareness of his responsibiUy as a ruler 

Sucking the burning brand m the mud as a candle, he 
removed his coat and laid it gently over the mother and cliild 
Throughout the night, while they slept, he helped the man to keep 
the fire burmng, and when mommg came he took lus leave after 
explainmg to him that he must look after the woman and Uieir 
child always 

Then he returned to Ins own hut, the beginning of a great 
resolve bummg in his heart He was seeing the future , the way 
was clearer. Tliough weary from lacli of sleep, he was m a 
delirium of excitement Huang Ti wanted (o sing and dance for 
sbeerjqy A vast plan ivas taking shape m his mmd, a great, 
central idea, from which oUier designs formed and grew He 
would bong law and order, civilization and happiness, to his 
people 1 

Thinking tlms, the Emperor prepared to rest But first he 
had to determine whether or not a new day had dawned There 
nas a hglit in the East, which betokened suanse, so lie was 
certain this must be a new diy He would sleep, he decided, 
uuUl the sun was fiiffway up the sty , and to his surprise, when 
he awoke, Uie sun was where he had lliought it would be 
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Actually Huang Ti w as just discovering his oivn active mind, but 
he did not know that and was puzzled and awed by die discovery 
As sOon as he awoke, he went to die brook near by, washed 
Inmself all over, put on Ins sheepskin gamient and went to the 
centre of the town, beating hts gong as lie strode along 

The populace came running Men, women and children all 
gatiiered round the big shining dung that gave out the majestic 
sound, and so anxious was everyone to see tliat those behind 
pushed those m front, and soon Huanc Ti was pushed into the 
doorway of his own hut 

“ Stop ' ‘ he shouted in the voice he uspd for his military 
commands " SUind where you are and listen I liave something 
to tell you all My friends, I, your Emperor, have good news for 
you. First I will explain this wonderful tiling m my hands For 
you all It IS a blessing Soon you wiU all be able to have one '* 
HuangTi was a true politician , he was clever enough to promise 
the people something to gam their attention Then he made a 
speech 

“ Friends and neighbours said Huang Ti, * I have many 
things to talk over with you f want to tell you not only about 
this bronze object in my hands, but about many other things 
First, let me thank you all, especially our Duke and the other 
Dukes, for appointing me your leader As Huang Ti spoke, he 
saw the Duke among tlie crowd The old man was smiUng and 
nodding his head 

" Friends,” cootmued the young Emperor, ” in my travels to 
the northern borders and south to the big river, I have seen many 
strange things and have come in contort with many strange 
peoples This gong, made of a substance called bronze, 
was found among the troops of Chi Yu, whom we defeated m 
Tuan Lu At first the sound of this strange thing frightened our 
men until the enemy came close enough lor us to see that it was 
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neither thunder nor a demon that made such a noise, but only a 
round, harmless object So we found our courage and slew them 
Our enemies had weapons to fight with which we had never seen 
They are made of the same substance as this ” Huang Ti lifted 
the gong " AH tlie weapons ne had were made of stone The 
heavy, sharp new weapons of our mvaders gave us no mercy 
How we won the battle, Heaven only knows, but we won and 
captured the weapons It was our determination not to be 
enslaved by anyone that gave us courage If we had lost the 
battle, many of you women would have lost your brothers and 
fathers But here we are, a victorious and free people The 
tyrannical emperor who governed us is gone forever From now 
on, with tny ability and your help, we must and will do something 
for the benefit of us all 

" I learned something else wlule 1 was abroad, and I should 
like to talk It over with you The world is changing Vou have 
been living a tribal life m which men go out to hunt for animals 
and women stay behind to raise their crops All tliat is very 
well because you can support yourselves and you do not have to 
count on others for /ood and supply For generations we knew 
nothing of otlicr tribes and peoples Now we do know of them 
because they came to invade us- Others will come lo do the 
same if we are not prepared 

" There will always be war as long as there are other tnbes 
who will w ant to figlit for Uie fertile soil You must be organized 

to defend yourselves You must struggle to improve your way 
of hving, and to build defences so that jou can fight against any 
invaders who may tr> to come over our borders Danger besets 
us on every side We must recognize it and do something We 
must decide ciUier lo live as free men or lo live as slaves and 
work for the invaders I want your help to protect yourselves 
Wlio among >ou tint IS stronger body and alert of m,nd vvilJ 
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volunteer to assist me m planning and m carrying out a system 
of government? Who wiU volunteer to help ? ” 

No one answered The people stared at one anotlier m 
amazement Wliat did it all mean? They had never dreamed of 
such things, and yet the man had this wondrous sliming thing that 
made a sound no one had ever heard before If he could produce 
that he might be able to do other things 

Presently a tall man far back m the crowd raised his hand 
and cned ' Av.ay with him I We don t want things ItUc that 
We are too busy as it is Away with him I 

Anotlier cned ‘ Leave us m peace You go and fight your 
battles if you like ' 

Another yelled " AH we want to do is to have food and 
shelter We haven t enough food as it is Who will provide us 
With food and shelter if we help you? Why should we organize 
a new mode of life? 

Huang Ti stood facing tliem clutching Ins gong He Knew 
that the people did not respect him because he was young, and 
because he had something so new that tliey could not even 
comprehend it Suddenly he was aware of someone standing 
beside him It was the old Duke who had made him Emperor 
As soon as the people saw the Duke, they were tongue tied 
The Duke could kill any of tliem by raising his finger and pomt 
mg He had power and the people knew it They could see he 
was angry, and all stepped back a little Huang Ti realized that 
the Duke was going to speak and so to honour the elderly man, 
he struck the gong once to silence the crowd The Duke was very 
old and he had the dignity of age He spoke slowly, that all 
might hear 

‘Where would we be now if it had not been for this man ? 
The Duke pointed at Huang Ti He has seen many thinf^s 

that we have not seen He knows many things that we do not 
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Jmow. Shall wo not, then, assist him in Uoing" titings for our 
greater good? He can provide you wjtli fo()d and shelter as he 
provided his soldiers widi diem. T?ie otlror dukes and I liave 
confidence in liim. I volunteer. Wlio of you wdl be the next to 
volunteer ? *' 

Again no one answered. Huang Ti excited now. He 
spoke again in a loud voice, punctuating each sentence with a 
strike of the gong. 

'•I know what you Iiave m mind,*' -^d. {Baovi!) 

“ Listen to me." ( “ Vou are thinking dial hfe is good 
enough as It is. Vou have food to eat, and huts to live m, but 
that IS not enough Oh, listen to me. my fnends 1 Listen and take 
heed 1 What I say is important. Wc live in Caves and mudholes, 
don’t ^^e? That IS not good enough There are better ways of 
living We sleep in a cave one night, and in a mudhole anotlicr, 
\ihich IS stupid and like the animals 

“ Now, this IS what I have in mind : First, we must form 
ourselves into small individual family units to take care of our 
old and young, our sick and those who cannot work. A man and 
a woman wdl be Uie head ol each individual umt, and tiiey will be 
bound to each other by a relationship called laarriage. When a 
man and a woman are married, they will hve together ail tlie time 
in one place and go about their business of bunting animals and 
raising crops. When they have children, the responsibility of 
looking after tliem will rest upon tliat man and tliat woman. 

“ These individual units of men and women will form a 
community I shall divide each communiQr mto nine regions on 
the ferule soil m the valley Each region will have a hundred 
menus of land ( each moiu equals about 2j^ acres ). Each family 
will have 20 MOWS for itself, and plough diem and reap the harvests 
for Itself Five families will make up a region, one region in 
the middle will be cultivated by the families of the eight regions 
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around It, and the harvcbt from it will go to the government, 
which will work with me for the welfare of >ou all ” Tlierc un^ 
alongsilence “ And those who work with me \s lU not have to 
worry about I’neir problems olbvmg,** ‘WnangTi abfiti 

Then, someone answered. It was the mm whom Humg Ti 
had helped die night before “ It is a good thing,” he said 
"This man helped me He showed me that we can lielp one 
another He his wise thoughts I will follow lura ” He came to 
the front and knelt before Huang Ti " Emperor, when sliall we 
begin our work?” 

" Today,” ansa ered Huang Ti “ What is your name * ” 

" My name is Chuang Chich ” 

“ You shall be my right hand man, my first minister 
“Now, who else? Where are you men wlio fought witli me 
m the battles?" 

" Here I ami” cried the man who had beaten the gong in 
the Village " I will join you ” 

" Good, Da Hsiao Who else ? ” 

Immediately everyone wanted to come Sounds of ' I 
I I ’ came from the crowd Huang Ti chose eight persons to 
be bis chief mmisters or assistants, and tliey in turn selected 
Olliers to help them to carry out their work 

That rught they held a council Nine men, mcludmg Huang 
Tv himself, were present , the others were Chuang Chieh Da 
Hsiao, Ling Luan, Fev Yi, Kung Ku, Hu Chao, Chr Po and Yung 
Fu Chuang Chieh was assigned to work out a scheme to record 
events thit were happenuig To Da Hsiao was assigned the task 
oi devising some way of telUng the time, by day, month and year 
Ling Luan was ordered to create some Innd of sound to relax 
man's soul, which obviously was what we should call music 
Fei Yi had to plan weapons that would be better than swords and 
daggers Kung Ku was to evolve means of travel on water 
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\s cIl as on land , Hu Chao was, io crcaie somcUung for man's 
clotlimg m place of sluns. Clu Po was set to study plants and 
herbs to find a way of cunnff sickness and disease, and Yung Fn 
was to make cofnns in which die dead could be buried vnth 
digmtj . 

Wlien tlie meeting was over, and after the duties had been 
allotted, die nine men all began to discuss Huang Ti’s new idea 
of the marriage bond between men and women 

" I think it is Uie best idea we Jiave yet heard of," said Da 
Hsiao '* From now on I can h\c with ray woman without being 
afraid diat oUiers may take her au-ay fzoai me " 

" Da Hsiao," admomslied Huang Ti, '* my plan is not only 
for you to keep your woman, but for your woman to keep you as 
well. Most important of all, it is to give proper care to the 
children and to teach them all we know so tfiat they can teach 
others when they are grown The hrst dung to be done now," 
Huang Ti continued, '' is to marry our men and women and so 
form Uie foundation of our community We must see tliat 
e\ eiy man chooses a woman and ev eiy woman a man ‘ 

" Huang Ti, my lord," said Cbuang Chieh, “ you liave been 
wonderful to us You have nsked your life for the maintenance 
ol us ail You have laboured with head and heart for our welfare 
You told each of us to find a man and a woman and to marry. 
But what of yourself ? You have no woman " 

"My own happiness is unimportant " replied Huang Ti 
" I am only one person You are tiundreds, thousands of people 
At tins time the mass of you is more important than the 
mdividual ’* 

‘ If Huang Ti has no woman, ’ said Da Hsiao, " we shall 
^dJiim DDB " 

‘ Yes, we shall find him one — aworthyone,’ echoed the 
seven men 
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“ Can any one of you think of anybody who has a daughter 
fair enough for our Huang Ti ? *’ asked Chi Po. 

“ I know one," replied Kung Ku. “ The Duke of Si Ling 
in the neighbouring valley has a daughter who is known for her 
beauty and intelligence.’* 

“ Then we shall negotiate with Uie Duke of Si Ling for his 
daughter’s hand," said Da Hsiao. 

Tliat night Huang Ti again walked in the moonlight. He 
was happy and yet he was awed. Much had been accomplished. 
He had found men to do his will, to share lus desire for progress, 
men to record the time of day, men to help the people to plough. 
Every idea of his own, every idea he had brought back from a 
foreign country, had been accepted, but — his ministers wanted 
him to marry. 

Huang Ti had thought very little about women. They 
seemed stupid creatures, much lower than men, and with a 
woman at his side it seemed he might have too little time to busy 
himself with the government of his people. But he saw that if 
he did not take a woman to himself, liis people might refuse to 
follow his advice. As he walked he began to hope, which was 
his way of praying, that Heaven would send him an intelligent 
woman. A good woman would be a help, he dedded. She 
could talk to the women about things and in a way that a man 
could not The more he thought of it, the more he hoped he 
would be blessed with a good wife. 

All that night he thought of what he had accomplished and 
of what lay ahead. Before he fell asleep he had begun to plan 
how his wife conld help him and how much good she could do 
for the community. 




CHAPTER H 

the wise empress 


lei tzu 

( About the $ame time as Huang Ti ) 

HUANG Tl the Yellow Emperor, had accomplished a great 
feat m raising the standard of hvmg of her penple to a more 
d.gmiied and cydued level ryhen most of the world was st.ll 
living in darkness This was in many respeets due to his careful 
choice of an able council It was also because he had a good 

wife who lovingly helped him in everything and understood with 

woman’s delicate intuiUon many of tlie people's needs which a 
man could not appreciate 
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When the council finally came to the conclusion that they 
must find Huang Ti a wife, Chuang Chieh and Chi Po were guen 
the task of going to the West to Visit Uie Duke of Si Ling to ask 
the hand of his daughter for Huang Ti 

The fame of young Huang Ti's prowess had spread lar and 
Wide Tlie Duke of Si Ling had heard of it long before Chuang 
Chieh arrived So, almost without protest, the Duke consented 
to let his daughter, Lei Tzu, the Lady of Si Ling, go to Huang Ti 
accompanied by Chuang Chieh, with his blessing and a contri 
hution of food and land 

Huang Ti was overwhelmed with joy when he saw the lovely 
girl He noticed that she was very different from the women of 
his own community She was tall, slender and dignified She 
had bright eyes, a small, round cherry like mouth and a delicate 
patrician nose He was enchanted too, by her tiny hands and by 
her slender little feet encased in shoes of skm that she had fashioned 
lor herself He greeted her with the courtesy that he reserved for 
older men or noble people The Lady ol Si Ling returned his 
greeting, which showed that she too was civilized and thus 
different from the women he knew 

Immediately after they had met Huang Ti took his lady to 
see the house of stone and wood which he had built for himself 
Lei Tzu had never lived m anytliing more comfortable than a 
mud hut, and the house seemed to her luxurious beyond words 
Huang Tt was happy to see the smile that came over her face 
She could now stand up straight without touchmg the roof, and 
she could see the light come m through an opening m Uie wall 
which in our language would be called a window She saw, too 
a raised bed just off tlie ground made of soft clay, on which were 
arranged skins for a warm covering on cold nights This was 
indeed more than she had expected 

Like most human beings. Huang Ti had an insbnctive love 
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of ceremony He wauled to make the marria£[e an important 
occasion He wanted t)ie world to know Uiat he was marrying 
Lcr Tzu, tlic lovely Lady of Si Ling To invest Ins marriage 
With dignity and importance, he went into the centre of the town 
around him Standing beside the girl, he solemnly announced 
that tlicy were married and would live together forever after 

A feast was prepared to mark tiie day as one of great 
importance Fires were lighted and the people sat around talking 
and enUng To add to the celebration, one of tlie members of 
the council, Ling Luan, got up and sang to the commumty a song 
of fi\ e notes, which he called Kung, Hsiang, Ko, Teu and Yu, 
and which tlie Chinese still use Tlie people had never heard 
sucli sweet sounds before They found it so pleasant and sootli 
mg that they asked for more The happy inventor promised to 
produce even more wonderful sounds Tliese became the 
Chmese musical scale 

After lus marriage, Huang Ti continued to work in earnest 
to lay the foundations of China and of its culture according to 
the plan set forth by that momentous conference in the year 
269 Sb C, the first year when the Chinese lunar calendar came 
into existence 

How quickly Huang Ti and his council worked we cannot 
say Neither can we judge how many moons were bom and 
waned before his immediate subjects began to experience the 
benefits of the great man s ideas All we know is that a town 
was soon laid out with roads, and that groups of houses were 
built of stone instead of mud The stones were hewn from the 
face of the mountain and were brought into the town There 
they were piled one on top of the other and cemented with clay, 
as Huang Ti had seen the fortifications of the North bmlt jn 
steady formation , 

The Yellow Emperor was faced with many difficulties. 
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among them the keeping of records There were so many tilings 
to be done that he could not remember what he had done and 
what he had not done The only memory aid m those days 
consisted in tying knots in cords Bnt it was not at all practical 
because it was not a record, but only a memory aid tliat could be 
understood b> the person who had tied the knots and by no one 
else Huang Ti discussed his difficulties with Chuang Chieh and 
entrusted to him the task of finding some means of solving the 
problem 

To Chuang Chieh the matter of keeping records was no less 
a problem tlian to the Emperor For days he pondered, and 
for days he could find no solution He was, liovvever, not easily 
deterred by the difficulties He kept thinking and working on 
the device with which thoughts could be recorded and under- 
stood by all 

One day, as he was sitting on a sandy beach m the warm 
sunlight, very deep in thought a bird came to rest m front of him 
After it had down away he noticed that its claws had left a mark, 
m the sand Chuang Chieh picked up a shell and meditatively 
copied the mark As he was domg so an idea suddenly dawned 
on him He jumped to his feet and his heart swelled witli joy 
If a bird could leave the print of his claws on the sand why could 
not a human being record his thoughts by drawing a series of 
pictures as he saw them ? 

The following morning he returned to the beach With a 
stick he first drew in the sand the picture of a man Then he 
drew pictures of a bird, a fish a steep mountain and flowing 
streams This was llie answer to his problem But the tide 
came and the pictures he drew were washed away What could 
he do to have his pictures preserved ? For days Chuang Chieh 
pondered 

He thought of carving his pictures on stones but stones 
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uere muc/i too /nrd (o be used, and too heavy to be handled 
He thought of tiic bones of nnimaJs Tlicy, he kaevv, had the 
quality ol prolonged durability He decided to try He 
sharpened a small piece of nione as a tool to carve tlic pictures 
on Uic bones, and he succeeded Then he proudly carried his 
pictures to I luang Ti The Yellow Emperor, understanding that 
they coultl be preserved forever, whidi uas wliat he wanted, was 
delighted with the mvcntioo Very soon die few characters Uiat 
Chuang Chieh had invented to carve on the bones were under- 
stood even by the most ignorant The Emperor proclaimed dieir 
daily use, and soon even the children were learning to write 
Such was the beginning of written Clnncse 

But I^Iuang Ti was not altogether satisfied with the progress 
around him The recording of thoughts had now been achieved, 
but he wanted to record (he periods of light and darkness, and 
the course of life Da Hsiao had been entrusted witli this task 
The poor man probably found it as di/dcult as any at the time, 
but he succeeded 

Huaog Ti s joy was great when Pa Hsiao announced that be 
had evolved a system of teUuig the time of day, and the day of 
the year It was worked out by observing the son and the moon, 
and the periods of tlie full moons and the half moons Few details 
of Da Hsiao s calendar are available now, except that it included 
the ten heavenly signs and the twelve earthly signs, which were 
more or less like the signs of the zodiac in the Western 
reckoning 

The bme of day was delenmned by the shadow thrown on 
the ground by an upright stick which Da Hsiao planted m a 
posiuon where it was exposed to the sunlight The system of the 
Chinese lunar calendar has not changed since then The ten 
heavenly signs and the twelve earthly signs make a cycle Hach 
cycle has sixty years, which are represented by twelve animals 
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the rat, o\, tiger, hare, dragon, snahc, lior&e, ram, monUe>, 
chicken, dog" and pig — to make tlicm easily understood by tlie 
people 

The other councillors slso had been busy, providing for Uie 
wants ol the people Each councillor was wr«h,tUng with and 
conquering his problem In some ways it seemed as though 
miracles were happening and asUiougli Heaven were blessing tlie 
little community with an abundance of dwcovery. Every member 
of the council pulled his weight and solved the problem assigned 
to him (or the benefit of the community 

Kung Ku had observed a log floating on the surface of the 
water He conuevved the idea of the boat, first by tying the logs 
together, then by hollowing tliemwilh fire After that he pro* 
vided poles for the men to push the boats, and later Uve single 
oar that pushed the boat through Uic water as it was worked to 
and Iro Soon die people were carrying Uicir goods to Uie river- 
side in carts and loading them on boats, which meant that the land 
on the other side of the river could be developed 

Fei Vi, who had been a soldier wiUi tiie army of Huang Ti, 
had learned from his enemies tlic art of shooting an animal or a 
man from a distance, and this he taught the people So began die 
use of the bow and arrow The bow was made from the branch 
of a willow tree, and die arrow bad a stone tip to enable it to 
pierce the hide of the animal Huang Ti had ordered every man 
in the community to learn to use the new weapon, and Fei Vi was 
appointed instructor The discovery of the bow and arrow gave 
the community a sense of security, especially after a tribe of 
robbers who had come to attack them were routed in panic when 
the men of the village released their arrows in their direction 

To another member of the council, Chi Po, was entrusted 
the task of looking after the healfli of the people He had also 
made good progress, and was beginning the use of herbal 
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medicine, winch is still m use in China The yellow Emperor 
justly proud of his connciUors, all ol whom produced some- 
thing useful 

The Lady of Si Ling wanted to do her share Lei Tzu 
proved herself a worthy companion to the intelligent and hard 
worUing Emperor She and Huang Ti often discussed how both 
of them could be-^t serve the community It was decided that ail 
men and women should follow their example and divide the 
labour among themselves The dnal arrangement was that the 
women should tend the homes and the land near by while the 
men worked in the fields On days when the men went hunting, 
soldiers would be put on guard and women would take men s 
places to work m the fields At harvest time, a)] the men, women 
and children were to work m the fields ivhde the soldiers kept 
gnard The Empress also taught the tvomen to keep their homes 
tidy and to cultivate thexr fields and vegetable gardens 

Vears rolled by Both Huang Ti and his Empress were 
almost too busy to notice the passing of ume The town had 
changed beyond recogmtion with its streets, its c»rts and its 
burial place where Uiose who bad died were laid to rest m 
wooden coffins, to the accompaniment of the gong's solemn music 
Huang Ti, by attending all funerals, had impressed on his people 
the respect that was due the dead 

In die matter of births Huang Ti and lus Empress had 
provided many occasions for the beating of the gong When 
Da Hsiao told them that by his calendar they had been married 
for t\\ enty years, they had fourteen children 

In Uie years that had passed, aslomsbmg progress had been 
made The -arrows used by tint Vsowaieiv were now Upped with 
metal, and each household bad vessels made of pottery. imple> 
ments were mide to till the soil, and pots were provided to cook 
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food over die fires The loundalions of i good living which 
were to endure thiough die ages, had been laid 

The Empress Lei Tzu herself was among die busiest of 
women After she hid fimslied tidying lier own Uousl, she 
would visit the houses of other women and show Uicm wiiat to 
do in order to miUe themselves clean and comfortable Her own 
house iv as a model of industry and neatness When not occupied 
witli other things, she cultivated die land surrounding die 
duelling planting trees which produced luscious mulberries and 
tall trees to give shide to die gra^s on winch she put the younger 
children to play To prevent dogs and vvild animals from coming 
on to the land to attack the children and steal the food, she liad 
had a wall built around her property 

Like all housewives Let Tru found that one of her problems 
was to make sure that she had enough food for her growing 
family through the dark cold monUis of winter, when the fields 
were not producing and when hunting was difficult This she 
solved to a certain extent by picking the fruit m the garden, 
pounding it in a clay vessel with a heavy pestle and then pouring 
it into pots ot baked clay These she covered lightly and stored 
on the shelves very much as tlic American housewife does today 
Above all things the Empress loved her garden 

She had learned to play the mstrument that Ling Luan had 
invented and knew the five notes of tlie scale he had devised 
She found that she could reproduce music with her voice by 
bumming and singmg Often when the work in the house was 
done Lei Tzu would walk m her garden, singing happily, picking 
flowers and big ripe mulberries from the bushes In her kitchen 
were clay pots for cooking and there were bowls to eat from at 
table There was also a big bowl widi a pestle or pounder the 
invention of Chi Yi by means of which she and her children 
could beat the Kernel of the gram and make it into flour Also 
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tlicre was a row of pots coiiUttung herbal tneJtctncs produced bf 
Chi Po 

The Lmpre>3 muit hive been as ■satis/ied is her Jiusbaiid 
tviUi ihe progress of tljc kingdom Hu Chao had inaugurated 
a s>steiQ of clothing, and liad decreed diat m die heat of summer 
people sliould wear Jess clothing diaii in ivinler Some means of 
wealing cloth and dyeing cloUies in tastc/uJ colours had been 
evolved There iverc clotlics for ceremonial occasjosis and lor 
n ork 

The Tmpress herself had changed a great deal since site 
came to be the wife of the Cmperor Instead of wearing her 
hair in long disorder down her back, she had learned to roll it 
m a bun at the nape of her neck, and to secure it with die bone of 
a fish, or a stick of wood, to which she sometimes attached a 
bright dower from die garden 

One fine spring day the Tmpress walked in her garden, 
humming a tune and carrying on her arm a big basket woven of 
reeds from the river bank Every few steps she uould stop and 
pick a bit of ripe fmit At one tree she stopped suddenly ctnd 
watched something she had never seen before TJie tender tips 
of the leaves of the mulberry bush were moving It looked as 
though they were alive At first the Empress thought it was the 
breeze, but there was no breeze, and the leaf tip was moving 
The leaf seemed to be nodding and beckoning to her It was 
most unusual She had been brought up to respect nature as the 
giver of all good things, and it must have seemed to her that the 
tree had come to life 

For a long time she stood watching, and then she saw that 
other leaves were doing the same thmg She came closer, her 
heart trembling Then Lei Tru saw that a tmy crawlmg insect, 
exactly the same colour as the mulberry leaves, was moving up 
and down the leaf and that from its body issued a fine thread 
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exated was Lex Tzu that she immediately ran to the garden to 
find move cocoons, boiled them and wound the tlxread on a reeU 
She then wove some fabric, and presented the Emperor wxUi a 
square of the inatenal we now hnow as sdk The Emperor had 
never seen such material It was as light as air, as white as tlie 
clouds and as strong as the skin of animals Immediately he 
called a council and showed the magnificent discovery 

To these simple people the shimng fabric seemed % miracle 
Each of the wise men had an idea how it could be used Huang 
Ti himself visualized the production of fine, warm robes for all 
his subjects, of coverings for beds or hangings to keep out the 
cold winds He made a decision Every woman in the land was 
to leam bow to make silk, and production was to begin immedi* 
alely The new fabnc was to be made available to all, but he 
decreed that the secret of ts production and manufacture was 
to be preserved in the kingdom itself On pain of death no one 
was to reveal the mystery of the cocoon To the little caterpillar 
he gave the name ck an, silkworm and decreed that it was to be 
tended and cared for, since it was the giver of good things and 
a blessing to man 

That day was a milestone in the history of China Within a 
few moons the men and women of die community were wearing 
their silk garments and enjoying a higher standard of living than 
ever before 

The Empress herself, not content with the mere manufacture 
of silk, applied her mind to a deep study of the silkworm When 
she found that they suffered from a disease she consulted Chi Po 
and bade him make a medicine to cure them Then she made 
a loom to simplify weaving and the production of silk increased 
so greatly that soon eveiy member of the community had more 
than enough for his needs 

The discovery of silk was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
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benefits the Yellow Emperor and Lci Tzu, tlie Lady of Si 
gave to their people Tlie possession ol Uie fine fabnc directed 
their aiicntion towards better tiuogs and increased llicir ovm 
desire for a higher standard of living; and as the reign of the 
Emperor and Empress progressed, the people of China began to 
cnioy comforts which, in tlie light ot history, were far m advance 
of tliosc of otlicr nations And die secret of silL was well guarded 
until, many centuries later, it was discovered by travellers and 
taken first to India and then to Japan 

History has not recorded all die improveoients m daily 
living introduced by Huang Ti, but because of Ins progressive 
mind, and his unfailing belief m a high standard of living for all 
people, the Chinese are still proud of being descendants of die 
Yellow Emperor Fate had given hun control of a wilderness 
populated by people little better than animals He left diem wiUi 
a written language, a calendar, music, roads, carts, boats, houses, 
windows cooking uten^ds aud die wonderful fabric we call silk 

Huang Ti lived to a great age He was probably more than 
a hundred years old when he died Ja the later years ol his life 
he devoted himself to designing bronze ntual vessels which would 
serve as fitting monuments to bis era These were known as 
T'tng' The amazing old Emperor mined and smelted the ore and 
made the vessels himself, his last known gift to the people he 
served so well 

One ol these vessels is said to exist today, ’and archaeolo 
gists are searclung for others These mark the begmmng of the 
bronze era of China and the dawn of her civilization 
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baked brown by die son Occasionally some relief came to the 
people m the wagons when tlie wind blew m from the Fast, 
covering Uie iields witii a blanket of dust 

For days the wagons had been following the trad that wound 
endlessly around the base of die noble mountain Through the 
stifling air there rose the pungent odour of the com, and die duck, 
rich perfume of earth ^varmcd by the sun But the travellers paid 
little heed, for tlieir eyes were focused on the summit of the 
mountain So mighty did Tai Shan seem to their astonished eyes 
that each and every one of them was stunned to silence They 
felt insignificant beside its majestic grandeur 

In die leading wagon was a young man of twenty three He 
was tall, distinguished among the others, and in spite of his youth 
he already had an air of wisdom and dignity His name was 
Kung Chin, but the men with huo who were his students or 
followers called him Kung FuTze, which meant Teacher Kung 
Other people called him Kung Tze which meant Mr Kung and 
later the Western world was to know him as Confucius, the great 
philosopher ol China, whose wisdom was to remain and be 
respected through the ages 

Confucius had been working for the state as a storekeeper 
and later was made a superintendent of herds and public lands 
His heart does not seem to have been in his work, however, 
probably because he found that his fellow civil servants were 
small minded ignorant and corrupt So he began to devote the 
major part of his time to study The position as keeper of the 
herds probably gave him ample time for this and soon his fame 
as a scholar spread and many young people gathered around hiir 
to listen to his scholarly discussions 

At twenty three he had a reputation as a thinker and teacher, 
and a number of students rich and poor, had been drawn to him 
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to learn from him by asking questions, and to listen to his sayings 
on government, art, literature and music. 

Confucius was no ordinary person, and lus life had been 
harder than Uiat of most of lus companions Even the circum* 
stances of his birth were unusual His father, Shu Chieh, was a 
member of an ancient and noble family that had come from the 
North to live in exile in the State of Lu in order to escape perse- 
cution Little IS known about Shu Chieh except that he was far 
from happy m his old age because he had nine daughters and but 
one son, an idioL Now, for a Chinese to have no worthy male 
descendant was not only a social tragedy but a dishonour It 
meant that his line would not be earned on and that he would 
have no son to perpetuate his name 

When he was well past the age of seventy, Shu Chieh met 
and married a young girl of great charm and beauty, hoping that 
his family might be blessed with a son Botli he and the young 
wife prayed day and night to Heaven that they might be favoured 
with a male child The young wife made a habit of visiting a 
ahrme at the foot of the mountain Nicliiu m order tliat she might 
find favour with]Heaven 

One night she had a dream or vision She saw a unicorn, 
the fabulous one horned horse, emerging from the edge of a 
forest In its mouth it held a book of precious jade, which it 
threw at her feet before prancing away into the depths of the 
forest Such a dream could be nothing but an omen of some 
outstanding event to come, and, as though to prove this, a short 
time afterwards the young wife gave birth to a son 

The family rejoiced through the day and night, singing, and 
playing music, and making ofTenngs to Heaven, which had so 
blessed them The parents named the child Chiu after the hill 
where the mother bad prayed The blessing of a son, however 
so pleased Shu Chieh that he now felt he could go m peace to 
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join Ills anceslore, and scarcely three year? after the birtJi of his 
son he died 

Being of a good family witfi a long and distinguished bistor/ 
in the Stale of Lu the widow felt it was her duty to take her 
husband's body back to his native village for burial She 
therefore sold everytinng slie had and set out on a long journey 
She buried her husband witli all die ceremony she could afford 
and as befitted his age and station in life 

When she returned to the district where she was living, 
she set herself the task of bringing up her son She had very little 
money, so little that she could scarcely aflord to buy the materials 
for the child to study, and there were times when the family was 
without food and very muck in debt For tliree years she 
observed a state of rigid mourning out of respect to her dead 
husband 

It was from his mother tnat Confucius inherited Ins great 
love of tradition and ceremony He proved himself to be a 
scholar above the ordinary, with a taste lor higher diought and 
good music He was respectful and obedient to his mother but he 
seems to have resented the fact that she did not tell him where 
his father had been buned Some accounts say that she did not 
tell him who his father was but, whatever were the circumstances, 
the young man grew up with an intense desire to find his father s 
grave and there to pay homage to him 

Confucius grew up in a world (hat must have been rather 
didicult for a thinking man Corruption and tyranny were ram 
pant. The civil servants who ruled the land were dishonest and 
cruel They preyed on the farmers levying unjust taxes Every 
man s life was in danger for if he incurred the displeasure of the 
feudal lord or of the Emperor he was liable to be executed on 
the spot 

Confucius early became what today we might call a radical 
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-le v,anled to reform toe world, as do so many young people 
He dreamed of great things in the future, when good government 
and honesty could march hand m hand He did not abandon his 
yDU‘ih'rQ\ desires, con'unued toswuiy -with one aim in '«iew 
the creation oi the ideal state, with a good, benevolent govern 
mcnt andjustice for all 

Around him he assembled a group of young people who 
thought as he d:d They gathered logetlier, livmg as best as they 
could and subordinating their personal comiort to their desire 
for learning They were shabby, hungry and cold, but felt that 
the knowledge they acquired compensated for their discomforts 
Since they lived as they did, their lives were often in danger, 
for the rule of the day uas that a man should kill or be killed, 
enslave the other man or be enslaved himself They sought 
wisdom and a way to spread the knowledge they had gamed 
They believed that daily discussions were helpful, but these alone 
did not solve problems, and so they decided to travel out of the 
State of Lu m search of some of the wise men of the country and 
to learn from them the answer to their problems 

In those days wise men, unable to live with their fellows, 
made a habit of going into the mountains and living m solitude 
m caves, so that tJiey could perfect their philosophies People 
who wanted to question them had first to search them out Some 
of these wise men enjoyed a great reputation, but since books 
were scarce and there were no sign posts, the exact location of 
their dwellings was rarely known Looking for a wise man then 
Was as difficult as searching for a rare botamcal specimen today 
Confucius was undoubtedly the moving spirit behmd the 
journey that his followers were making in their wagons, lumber 
ing along the dusty trail in the State of Lu It is quite probable, 
too, that the townspeople where the students lived were angiy 
With them for spending their dajrs studying and arguing instead 
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of working in the fields as did the others So they all set out 
togetlier in three wagons, to increase their knowledge of the 
world, of music and of the Chinese language, which was then 
well de\eloped. 

There were twen^ of them altogether, drawn from all ualks 
of life Yen Hui, the most advanced scholar of them all, apart 
from their leader, rras poverty stricken, with no place to sleep 
and nothing to eat He never worried about such trifles as long 
as he had a book to study or a problem to ponder over Yen Yu 
and Chung Kung were sons of pnncely families, and probably 
provided tlie wagons and the JittJe money the party needed to buy 
food and drmk Among the others were sons of tradespeople, 
farmers and middle*class folk, sudi as Tze Lu. TzeSi, Tze Kung, 
Chi Lu and Tse Hsia Like the disaples who followed Jesus 
nearly five hundred years later, they had left everything to be 
With this remarkable young man who knew so much Learning, 
self culture, the well being of the common man, were what they 
sought 

Tlie (oumey, we learn, was never an entirely pleasant one 
Food was scarce, the wanderers had few clotJies, and actually 
they did not know where they were going, except in search of 
knowledge Confucius, who sat m Uie first wagon with Tze Lu, 
Tze Kung and three others, was a taciturn young man. He 
rarely spoke unless he had something important to say and 
would remain silent for days His silence made his fellows a 
little waty of speaking themselves, so often Uiey just went on, 
letting die horses lead Uie way, without even daring to ask 
whetlicr to turn to tlie right or the left 

Tliey had been travelling lor three montlis when Uiey came 
to the base of Tai Shan Tlus particular nionnng Tie Kung had 
been eager to ask the Master a quesUon, but whenever be smiled 
or opened his mouth as if to speak, Confucius frowned to indicate 
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that he was busy with a great tliought Finally Confucius turned 
his face towards ius companion andTze Kung said, ** My teacher, 
is there any one word tliat I may use as a rule lor conduct 
throughout life ? ” 

The great teacher tliought for a while Then he answered 
“ * Consideration' is tlie word Yes, * consideration ’ Be consider- 
ate and you will not do unto others what you would not wish 
done unto yourself " 

The answer gave Tze Kung something to thmW about for a 
‘ing tune, not only for hours, but for days He kept repeating 
he words in Ills mmd '* Be considerate, and you will not do 
into others what you would not wish done unto yourself " 

Whenever Confucius spoke, he would deliver some similar 
great truth , that was why the students clung to him so faithfully 
The search for knowledge was then a difficult task There were 
no libraries to consult, and few experts What knowledge tliere 
was had to be learned by word of mouUi With Confucius, as 
later with Jesus, the people who were close to hun wrote down 
and recorded his sayings, as was the practice m tliose days 
Were it not for tliese writings the world would have little 
knowledge of its early scholars 

The party moved on slowly each man had Ius own problem 
on humanity, morality, good government or sound economy to 
reflect on Presently Uiey approached a public cemetery As 
they came closer, they could see a person in creamy white sack 
cloth moving among tixe tombs When they were closer still 
they could see that the person was a woman, and could also hear 
her shrill mourmng The tragic sound of her weeping was the 
only thmg that disturbed the tranquillity of the sweeping fields 
dotted here and theie With a few trees 

Confucius told Tze Lu to halt the wagon Tze Lu helped 
his young master down witli proper courtesy and ceremony, and 
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accompanied him to the tomb where the woman was sitting* 
She was ol middle age, and so overcome was she by her grief, 
and weeping so bitterly, that she did not notice the approach of 
the two scholarly men 

“My lady," Confucius said gently, “please forgive my 
intrusion But by your weeping you seem to be burdened with 
much sorrow May I ask the cause?” 

Tlie woman looked up, her eyes red and swollen and her 
face tear stamed Confucius was wearmg a loose-fittmg robe 
that reached to his ankles. His long journey had neither creased 
the formal garment nor disarranged hia head dress She was 
aware of a dignified and courteous person who appeared to 
possess great wisdom m spite of his youth. 

She stood up to return the stranger’s bow “ Yes, sir,” 
she said through her sobs “ My father m>law was killed by the 
tiger from the mountain some months ago Then my husband 
died by the same fate And now my son ” Her tears 
streamed afresh, and in piteous ousery she tried to cover her face 
with her white sackcloth mourning robe 

“That is veiy sad, my lady,” said Confucius "But why 
don't you move away somewhere to saveyourself from the tiger?” 

The woman stopped ciying, and fixed her eyes on Confucius 
with astonishment “ Sir,” she answered, " I could not think of 
leaving This state has not a tyrannical government as have the 
others I would rather be threatened by the tiger than by 
tyranny ’* 

Confucius could say nothmg m reply He bowed farewell 
and walked with Tze Ln back to their wagon Silence prevailed 
for a long time as they went on their way Then out of deep 
thought Confucius said “You see what I mean, Tze Lu? 

A tyrannical government is more fearful than the bger " None of 
them spoke again that afternoon 
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For days the wagons rolled. The only subject discussed by 
the twenty students and the young master wus : “ A tyrannical 
government is more fearful than tlie tiger." 

The simple woman's saying gave them much to think about. 
It proved to them that people would rather face death at the 
claws of a wild beast than endure tyranny of government. Tins 
spurred their desire to search lor a means of cstaWislnng good 
government. 

The next person they met was a musician named Chang 
Hung, who came to meet them, playing sweet music on a lute. He 
. must have welcomed such a distinguished student body, for he 
played to Uiem for a day and a night. He proved such good 
company that the students tarried for three months, asking him 
Questions and learning his music. To them time did not matter. 
Knowledge Nvas all they sought, and after they had been on the 
road for so many months, a halt of three months mattered very 
little. 

Confucius loved music. After his stay witli the great 
musician, he announced that he was so absorbed in music he had 
entirely forgotten the taste of food. 

The grear event of this tour took place when the party 
arrived at the capital of Chou. There they met the archivist or 
librarian Lao Tze. Confucius had heard of him before he led 
the students on the tour, and rvas eagerly loolung forward to die 
opportunity of meeting the wise old man. The first thing to ha 
done when the party arrived in the capital was to pay a visit to 
the archives of Chou. 

Lao Tze was an extraordinary person in appearance. The 
story goes tliat he had been born with white hair. He looked 
very old indeed, as he had since he was a boy, with wrinkled 
hands and puckered face. He also had the reputation of being a 
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bberal thinker who disliked ceremony, to which Confucius was 
devoted 

Lao Tze ran and leapt hke an athlete when he moved about, 
while Confucius, garbed in his long robe, took slow ceremonial 
steps He had dressed himself carefully to meet the great wise 
man, with his square hat at the correct angle and his formal robe 
wrapped about him Lao Tae immediately showed that he was 
not at all impressed by this formality When Confucius bowed 
low to him, he did not even bother to return the courtesy Lao 
Tze sat on a big chest contammg writings on bamboo slabs and 
the shells of turtles, which was the method employed by the 
ancients for preserving their wntmgs 

Confucius did not allow this strange welcome to disturb 
him and he posed his first question What was the distinguished 
archivist’s idea of the best way to study Lt* — whicfi means 
ceremony or social order 

" Lt > squeaked Lao Tze “ If you want to know about 
the study of ceremony, go and open some of those chests in the 
archives and you will find your answer 

** But 1 should like to heaxyour opinion on this subject, 
said Confucius “ We consider you the great thinker of our time 
You should know a great deal about this subject You are the 
archivist of Chou ” 

But Lao Tze was a carefree old man “ I have n ithmg to 
say, ’ he answered “ My work consists m putting the wisdom 
away in the chests, not m displaymg it” 

Confucius then began to express his own opmion ” Of all 
the things men lived by, be said, ** U is the most important 
Without It, It would be impossible to establish the proper 
relationships between man and woman, between parents and 
children and between brothers , and it would also be impossible 
to tell the difference of seniority m the family That is why a 
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gentleman holds li in great esteem and tries to teach the people 

its principles and to regulate the forms of their social Ule 

When U prevails, there will be harmony in the world. Rulers 
•will be elected according to tbeli -wisdoia and ability, and people 
will not only regard their own parents as parents and their own 
children as children, but will extend their love to all. Old people 
will be able to enjoy their old age ; young people will be able to 
hnd employment suited to their talents ; the juniors will have 
their elders to revere ; and those who are helpless, such as 
widows, orphans and cripples, will be cared for. Men will have 
their respective occupations and women their homes, .... This 
is what I call the function and fulfilment of //.*' 

Lao Tze did not answer, but he must have respected the 
young man with the strange, pompous manner, for he allowed 
the students the freedom of the library to continue their studies. 
The stay at Chou, however, was not so long as the students would 
have liked. One day a messenger arrived from Lu with bad 
news for the young teacher. His mother had died. 

Confucius, true to his respect for ceremony and proper 
observance of custom above everythmg else, immediately left for 
home. During the journey Confucius said to his pupils: 
“ I know how birds can fly, fishes swim, and animals run. Yet 
the runner may be snared, the swimmer hooked, and the flier 
shot by the arrow. But there fe the dragon ; I cannot tell how he 
mounts' on the wind through the clouds and rises to heaven. 
Today I have seen Lao Tae and can only compare him to the 
dragon." He respected the strange taciturn old man, but he 
could uot understand why a man widr such great knowledge 
should refuse to talk. 

When Confucius arrived home, he settled down to observe 
the three-year period of mourning customary in marking the 
passing of a parent. During fliis time he kept himself within the 
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appeared almost impossible, fhe rulers were powerful, selfish 
and brutal They lived by tlie power of arms, taxed and executed 
their people, seued their homes, made war on one another, and 
had no respect for the commands of the Emperor of the Chou 
dynasty who lived m the distant capital m Shensi. How could a 
young man like Confucius dare to tell those powerful people they 
ftere wrong and show them the right way of living? Could a 
single man turn tliem from selfishness to unselfishness and show 
them the folly ol stealing one another’s land ? He saw a way 
and set out to put tlie plan into execution. 

He emerged from his mourning period and returned to his 
duties Immediately his students fioi^Ked to him, and his fame as 
a scholar was even greater than before Many things had 
happened to him during the three years of his seclusion The 
State of Lu for which he worked was la chaos Her neighbours, 
the States of Cbm, Chu and Chi, were thieatenmg to mvade Lu 
There were those in the government who favoured appeasement 
They would sacrifice anythmg to peace and comfort, and advo 
cated the signing of a treaty with their neighbours to the 
disadvantage of the people Others wanted to fight, though the 
army was m no condition to conduct a war In other words, the 
feudal state was m much die same condition as were many 
countries in Europe at the beginning of the Second World War 
The fame of Confucius was not luuited to the State of Lu, 
and m the midst of war alarms and threats, the Duke of Chi sent 
a message to the scholar asking him to visit the state and give 
him his ideas on good government This was exactly what 
Confuaus wanted. He went to see the Duke of Chi and, 
standing before the neighbouring ruler, dressed m his most 
formal attire — a blue robe with long sleeves and a fur hat — he 
showed himself to be a man of tew words 

" My lord,’ he said, " m government a lung’s conduct 
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should be worthy ‘of a king, a minister’s worthy of a miruster, a 
father’s worthy of a’ father, and a son's of a son. And good 
government always has a limited expenditure.” ‘ Tlie simple 
interpretation of these words was that if each official or individual 
did his duty and left otliers to do thtirs, harmony would prevail. 

The Duke was deeply impressed. Naturally he wanted to 
rule a happy state, because he doubtless saw the benefit to 
himself. He also may have thought that the State of Lu would be 
weaker if Confucius and his wise counsels were absentl The 
government of the State of Lu did not seem to have appreciated 
the gemiis in, its capital. He promptly made Confucius an offer. 
He would give, him a piece of territory, a small state or county. 
In it he could create his ideal government that, was to form' a 
pattern he all other counties or states. 

Courts and corporations in those days were little difierent, 
from modern* governments and business organisations. No 
sooner had the Duke of Chi made his promise to Confucius than 
the news began to spread and the other officials heard of it. 
They were angry that a stranger from another slate shonJd be, 
allowed to come to rule a county and be their equal, They 
immediately began to invent gossip about Confucius and to 
disparage everything he had done. 

"How can a young man so pompous become a good ruler ?’*. 
said one of them. “ This fellow is a clown. He spends all his 
time in the observance of ceremony and ritual. He will have no 
time to govern. He talks hot he does not act. There is enougli 
trouble in your kingdom as it is, and wiUi another state ruled by 
a man who has liad no experience in government, we shall be 
worse off.” 

The Duke of Chi listened. No doubt he heard the same 
suggestion from oilier quarters, and while he admired Confucius 
and hked the idea of having a good government, he decided to 
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check and hamper the scholar Every time Confucius wanted 
an audience he granted it» but he never again mentioned the grant 
of temtoty, and when it was reminded he made excuses Con- 
fucius soon realized that he was not welcome and that be was 
wasting his time Disgusted with the hesitant, weak-willed ruler, 
he gathered his students together and they set off once more on 
their travels. Somewhere, Confucius was certain, there must 
be a wise and far seeing ruler who would adopt his theories and 
realize that good government was for the benefit of all, from the 
ruler to the most humble citizen. 

For many years the band of students wandered over tlie face 
of the earth as they knew it. They travelled thousands of miles, 
often in great pover^ The fame of Confucius spread, and the 
respect of scholars for his teachings ^vas unlimited However, 
not one ruler would put the scholar’s ideals to test Likeali great 
idealists, he was considered dangerous. Prime mimbters and gov- 
ernors attacked him bitterly Although he never gave up hope 
of turning lus dream into a reality, the philosopher became bit- 
ter over the constant thwarting of his phns But this bilterness 
neverafTected his judgment Instead, it brought a certain mel- 
lowness that subdued the anger m his heart and transmuted it 
into a fiery zeal and love of ngJitcousness 

When he was fifty j ears old, the State of Lu invited him to 
return to its borders The Duke ofiered him tiic position of 
magistrate of Uie district of Chungtu Tlie position was a minor 
one, w iih little honour and a pittance for a salary But for Con- 
fucius It was an opportunity He could begin his work there in 
a sraall way and watch it grow m importance. Some of bts 
students were angry wvUi him foraccepUng the posiUon, but, good 
man dial he was, Confucius saw it was his duty to accept. Tims 
he became ruler of Chungtu 

In a } car he effected many cliangcs. One j ear w as sufiicicnt 
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to show that his scheme of government was workable. Chungiu 
became a model state. Thieves were banished, and it was said 
that a man could lose Ins fortune m the streets and that it would 
be as safe as if it were buried in the earth under his own house. 
Tile Duke of Lu was delighted with the progress made by the tall, 
quiet man who had striven so bard for a trial He began io 
shower honours and promotions on ConJoems First tlie great 
scholar was made Secretaty of Public Works, tlicn Munster of 
Justice, and then acting Prime Munster. 

In soc short years the State of Lu became powerful, well 
organized and the most moral of all tlie states of tlie Chou Empire. 
It was so powerful tliat the ncighbourmg Slate of Chi became 
anxious A powerful state, people had learned from experience, 
could be a bad neighbour Confucius \V3S not a warmonger, but 
he believed m home defense to withstand aggression. 

In one of his analects we find this quotation; "To rule a 
country of a thousand chariots, there must be reverent attenboa 
to business and sincerity , economy in expenditure and love of 
mankind, and the employment of the people at the proper sea- 
sons " A country that had a thousand chariots m tliose days must 
have possessed a powerful army which Confucius probably in- 
cluded ui his conception of the ideal State. 

The councillors of the State of Cht were wise and cunning. 
They knew that the State of Lu was too powerful for direct 
military attack and tliey sought to undermine the strength of tlieir 
neighbour by other means 

One day the Prime Minister of Chi expressed his fears to the 
Dol^e “ If Rung Tse [ Confuems] continues to be m office m 
Lu," he said, " it will be dangerous for us We shall be over- 
whelmed" 

“ I know,” the Duke admitted " But it is too late How 
can we remov e the mimstcr of another State without war ? The 
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Sutc of Lu IS well organized and powt-rful. \Ve cannot over 
lUiow vl now " 

“We can, my Lord/' sard Uic wily minister. “\Vbere 
Ujcre's a will tliero’s a nay. I have tlie tray.” 

“ And what is the way in whicii we can save ocrselves from 
being overcome by Uie strength of Lu ? " 

The minister came forward, bending Ins head close to the 
Duke’s He whispered something in his ear Soon they were 
boUi nodding wiUi approval and burst into triumphant laughter 
‘‘ Tkat Will put him out I We shall see who is the strongeT of the 
two," laughed the Duke Smdmg into tlie crvfty, cunning face 
of the minister, he rubbed liis hands togetlier and cried 
“Excellent I Excdlcnt I I luve never known you to be so 
brilUant before I ' 

Afewdays later, the Duke of Lu received an invitation to 
come to a goodwill conference. The Duke of Chi, so read the 
invitation, realized the good social and political order of Lu 
and wjsJied to make fneods withLo Jt was all very innocent and 
flattering The Duke of Lu could hardly resist the frttndly 
gesture of his neighbour, and he announced to his Prune Minister, 
Confucius, tliat he would go to the meeting m his carnage on the 
appointed day 

To Confucius, who knew the craftiness of his neighbours, it 
seemed dangerous for the Duke to visit another state in a carnage 
unattended He felt that the Duke placed too much confidence ir 
his neighbour “ When a ruler visits a neighbounng country,’ 
he said, “ he should bring along his guards and ministers of war 
And if he is attending a civil meeting instead ofa military one, he 
should be accompamedbyliiscivilimnisteis as well “ TheDuke 
agreed, and set oat with a military guard and accompanied by his 
war mimsters — and Confucius 

The State of Chi had made elaborate preparations, ereebng 
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an altar and a conference dais on three high terraces in tlie open 
air. The sun was shining and tlic day was warm Both rulers 
were attended by their civil and military aides The two parties 
ascended to the highest terrace The Duke of Chi bowed to tlie 
Duke ofLu, who returned his courtesy. Then followed a number 
of ceremonies First each took an oath. Then a treaty ot friend- 
ship was signed. 

When the formalities were over, the social celebration 
began The Duke of Chi asked tlie Duke of Lu whether lie might 
have the privilege of showing him a group of musicians and 
dancers from various regions of his country The Duke of Lu 
naturally gave Ins consent, and all were seated The Duke of 
Lu and his aides sat on one side of the terrace, and tlie Duke of 
Chi and his aides sat on the other side There was a moment's 
silence 

On the terrace below was a massed band of a thousand 
musicians Suddenly the drums and gongs began to beat, and 
to the tliundering sound ten girl dancers emerged, five from each 
side of the amphitheatre Others followed, with banners and 
huge masks earned by colourfully dressed entertainers, marchmg 
m formation The drums and gongs conUnued to play Their 
clashing notes mingled with the sweet, plaintive music of fifes, 
punctuated by the rhythmic steps oi the dancers and the flash 
ing movements of their hands Here and there, m perfect order, 
the entertamers moved with their banners and masks 

So much motion I So swift, so breath taking I The deafening 
crash of drums and gongs regulating the dancers’ movements 
filled the ears of the audience with sound, and hypnotized their 
eyes With sensuous colour Never had such an entertainment been 
given The dancers were so graceful I The soft, slow movements 
of their hands, rismg and falling to the shrill music of the flutes 
and drums, seemed to sway to its very depths the dignified 
audience watching m rapt silence 
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For the Duke of Lu, it was a refreshing and novel experience 
He had never before seen anything like it His pulses throbbed , 
he feh light and happy It was only by dint of great self control 
that he retained his dignity and remained sitting ngidly, as the 
occasion demanded Except for the occasional smile that passed 
over his face, no one would have suspected how deep was bis 
enjoyment of the magnihceot spectacle or bow dangerously 
neat he was to forgetting that he was one of the principals who 
had just signed an important agreement with his neighbour 

Confucius knew that music could affect men like wine He 
sat watching his Duke closely, ready to warn him if he gave any 
sign of not acting and behaving like a sovereign before his neigh- 
bours on the other side of the platform He did not feel that the 
signmg of a treaty was a suitable occasion for an elaborate 
entertainment like this He began to wonder why the Duke of 
Chi had gone to so much trouble and expense He sat very 
quietly, wondering, and waiting to see what was next to come 
After the girl dancers, there appeared a group of warrior 
dancers, carrying daggers, long and short swords, spears and 
shields The flutes had stopped Only the drums were beaUng, 
loudly and rhythmically The wamor dancers demonstrated close 
combat, fighting eacli other in pairs with daggers, swords or 
spears Their steel weapons glinted sharply m the sunlight The 
groups of men flashed from one place to anodier at lightning 
speed. Sometimes they were close to the audience , the next 
instant far away in the middle of the terrace Tlieir movements 
were so rapid that their bodies seemed to have disappeared All 
that the audience could see was the flashing reflection of light 
given offby the bright swords and spears Sometimes the dancers 
were so close to the audience that if one of the Dukes or Ministers 
had leaned an inch nearer, his head would have been cut off by a 
flashing sword To Confucius the demonstration seemed 
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jverdone. It was very exciting, but the Duke of Lu did not 
realize his danger* He was enjoying it too much. Confucius was 
the only man in the Duke's party who saw it clearly. This was 
no show. It might be an assassination. 

Watching every move of the Duke of Lu was the crafty 
Prime Minister of Chi. Whenever the big blades of the warriors 
flashed within an inch oi the face of the visiflng Duke, carving a 
vivid white bow of light in the air, the Prime Minister held his 
breath. Would the Duke of Lu flinch or cry out ? If he did, he 
would lose face, and that was the motive behind the whole enter- 
tainment. If the assembled group noted that the distinguished 
visitor was alraid, the Sute of Chi would gain a moral victory. 
To lose face was equivalent to lifelong disgrace on the part of 
a disflnguished person. 

Confucius also was watching. He knew what was happening, 
and he spoke quietly to the Duke, suggesting that he should not 
• move. Dignity and coolness he knew could handle any situation. 
His suspicions about the ruler of the State of Chi were justified, 
but this was a time for reason, not anger. He quickly advised 
the Duke of Lu to request his host to stop the dance. 

The Duke of Lu communicated the request to one of his 
officers, who passed it on to an officer of the State of Chi. This 
officer ordered the dancers to stop. But they took no heed and 
danced madly on. Nearer and nearer they came to the Duke, 
their dance swifter, more daring, in its speed. The audience 
watched, hypnotized. Why did the dancers not stop at the 
signal ? The audience turned their eyes to the Duke of Chi, who 
looked as if he were enjoyingajoke. But he was not happy about 
it. At this point, it came to him that his minister’s suggestion 
was not working out as it should. If anything happened, he 
would appear to have been at fault in the eyes of his own subjects, 
and to lose face was a terrible disgrace. Against his will, and 
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trembling wiUt shame, he gave Ute order for the dancers to stop 
Confucius, being a lover of ceremony, immediately asked the 
Duke of Lu to request the Duke of Chi to have the dancers 
executed because tliey had disobeyed the first order to cease danc 
ing. This u as done instantly, and the Duke of Cht nas over* 
come with shame at having mide himself so ridiculous in public 
Tiie Duke ol Chi later reproached his minister “You have 
made me look like an idiot before them 1 ' he raged ‘ 1 was 
outrageously humiliated I What must they be Uimlung ? ” 

The crafty old Prime Minister of Chi was sure of his own 
strengtli He probably bad a great contempt for his Duke 
Instead of accepting the blame lor the inadent that had caused 
the Duke to lose face, lie merely said, “ I have a better plan, s 
really good one, “ and smiled “ Eveiy man has a weakness, “ he 
added ' But I suppose you would not be interested You will 
go on allowing the people of Lu to build up the most powerful 
state in the world, and one day they will send their armies to 
destroy us and occupy our land *' He knew that one weakness 
of his own Duke was curiosity He knew also that he was proud 
and loved power 

“What is It ? ’’ asked the Duke, his eyes flashing “You are 
a clever minister Tell me your plan ” 

The Prime Minister began to whisper, and soon tJiey were 
both laughing “'Ho I Ho J ’ shouted the Duke ‘ This is good 
Your plan should work ’ And then, remembering that he was 
a ruler and all powerful, he said, ** You had better make sure it 
will work, or else ’ The Pnme Mimster pretended to be 
greatly frightened, and bowed low “ It will work, my hege I 
Vriil risk my hie to bring power and honour to my lord ” 

Under the treaty signed at the great ceremonial meeting, die 
State of Chi was expected to rehoqnish a portion ol frontier land 
as a token of conrtesy, which meant, of course, that m time the 
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State of Lu would grow larger and larger But instead of sending 
his ministers to Lu witli the tide deeds of tlie land, the Duke of 
Chi seat a strange gift A hundred beautiful white horses and a 
troupe of lovely dancing girls and a party of musicians were 
dispatched to Lu that the Duke might have tiie same entertain- 
ment he had enjoyed at the great meeting 

From the moment the gifts arrived, Confucius had a new 
worry The Duke of Lu was so pleased with the dancers that he 
wanted nothmg more all day long tlian to enjoy their dancing and 
the music that accompamed it So enamoured did he become of 
his new diversion tliat he gave it his whole attention \VIien he 
was not being entertamed by the graceful dancers, he was absorb 
ed m the prancing and pirouetUng of the magmficent white horses 
Night and day he had sometluog to divert and enchant him, 
something far more amusing than government or his people 

Confucius was disturbed He had only the power to advise, 
not to rule Day after day the Duke wasted his time with his 
treasures In vain did Confucius remonstrate Die Duke would 
only reply “ How beautiful they are I How lithe and graceful 1 
Like a bow of fire from heaven 1 What a wonderful token of 
esteem our neighbours have sent us * 

Days went by. The business of the State piled up Documents 
were never signed The Duke lived for pleasure alone His nights 
were all enjoyment, his days sleep, his afternoons he spent 
looking at his horses 

One day Tse Lu, who was the constant companion of Con- 
fucius, said to the Sage ' Master, why do we stay ? It seems to 
me that it is time for us to go I see no reason to hnger 

"Do not be so impatient, my dear friend, ’ answered Con 
fucius “The Duke is only human He will return to the way 
of duty. I shall wait The monthly religious observance is due 
He Will attend to pay tribute to Heaven ’ 
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Tlie religious service took place Confucius and his mmisteR 
vferc presenL But Uie Duke faded to appear. Confucius knew 
tlien dial he had failed '* AH my efforts to build the ideal Slate 
are wasted,” lie said. " Where am 1 to find a wise and far*seeiflg 
leader who will avail liimsell of the true service of govemroent? 
NVliere is thit far sec,ng leader? ” 

The State of Lu again fell Into its old ways and became 
weaker dian its neighbours The crafty Prime Jlinisfer of Chi had 
succeeded 

Confucius dien set off on a long journey in search of truth 
and of a ruler who would adopt his principles He was now fifty- 
six years old, and for thirteen years he wandered, teaching and 
searching for an enlightened man. His fame was greater than his 
success At one time he had more than three thousand disciples 
who travelled with him Seventy of them he held in lugh esteem, 
but never did he find a ruler who was willing to abide by his 
precepts He had much to offer, and great experience " It is 
not easy to find a man who studies diligently for three years 
without improving himself,” be said, adding “ When a country 
15 well governed, poverty is a thing to be ashamed of When a 
country is badly governed, both poverty and riches are things to 
be ashamed of” 

As he grew older, sadness and lesignaUon began to overtake 
him Though he was famous and had many disciples, he felt that 
he had failed in his pracucal life He was sad but not cynical 
He continued to speak of goodwill towards man, and when he 
realized that his last days were approachmg, he said “Wlien a 
bird is about to die, its notes are mournful When a man is about 
to die, his words are kind ” 

But Confucius did not live m vam He was m tears at the 
thought of his own failure, but two hundred years after his death 
the great Han dynasty followed bis teachmgs, and for two thou- 
sand years his principles were to be followed by the Chinese 
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pie. China m 1911 repudiated the system of monarchy to 
ch he clung so ngidly However, lus school of thought domt- 
es China and the Chinese, and will continue to do so for many 
lay 

Great as Confucius was, he was by no means perfect He was 
a respecter of people m the mass, though he respected tlie 
Imdual if he was able and \vining to acquire knowledge 
)o^e all, Confucius was a royalist, and he could not consider 
government without an Emperor. Everyone, in his concept of 
5 State, was subject to the Emperor Ones sole aim in life 
is to hve and die for tlie Emperor. 

It is tragic to reflect that Japan has utilized Confucianism to 
in the hearts of the reactionary elements m China For years, the 
panese taed to persuade the living direct descendants of 
onfucius to go to Japan to bolster Confucianism and thus win 
ver to their side tliose who follow the great teacher m China 
he direct descendant of Confuaus, however, lives at present in 
boagkmg m Free China 

Only in his rigid feudalism did Confucius fail In other 
espects he was a kind, considerate and farsighted philosopher 
Because of him, the thinking of the Chinese people has been kept 
or two thousand years from developing more than one pre 
Jominant thought — the philosophy of Confucius The great 
eacher had forgotten one thmg — the mdividual rights of man, as 
distmguished from the development of the individual 

Of the people he said, “ You can make use of the people only 
if you keep them from knowing too much And, above all, 
Confucius disliked and suppressed woman He said, “ Only a 
low person and a woman are difficult to handle ” He com- 
promised his love of his own individuality by saying " When a 
man of high station is well mstructed, he loves men When a 
man of low station is well instructed, he is easily ruled " One 
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of his disciples q^ucstioncd him on tlic morality of this, and Con* 
fucius answered, "What I said was said only m fun, " but actually 
he was a lover of important people and a rigid lover of ceremony 
He taught filial piety, tliat sons should obey their fatliers, that 
subjects should obey Uieir rulers, and he based the cntiresuccess 
of his system of government on finding a " superior man " for an 
Emperor 

During his travels he visited the States of Chen, Tsai, 5ung> 
Tsao, Cheng and Clu and the capital of Chou, finally retunung 
to his own State after many years, an old and disappointed man 
But he never lost the hope of making an ideal State He discussed 
it to Uie end, and his sayings were recorded m four books called 
die AnaUets, which today make very good reading, because they 
contain so much truUi, which one can use for one s personal life 
He had also written or edited the followmg books . 1 Sht Ckmg^ 
the Book of Songs, 2 Shu Chtng, the Book of History, 
3 Yi Chtng, the Book of Changes , 4. Chun Chtu, Sprmg and 
Autumn , and 5 Lt Kt the Book of Rites 

His failure was undoubtedly due to the fact that he could not 
consider a State without a king or an emperor Such an idea 
was too far m advance of him and hts disciples He realised that 
the welfare of the people was important to the State, and that a 
good administration would bring harmony and prosperi^ at 
home The rulers of the era, however, were too selfish and too 
fond of power to adopt his theones 

Confucius tned to make them see his point of view He tried 
to show them that their power, the territory they ruled over and 
the armies they possessed would not enable them to live forever 
Only their good deeds or their bad deeds would be remembered, 
m hvsVwry He revered the meiaerree of the "ErapeioTS Vao and 
Shun, who thought not of their own comfort but of others He 
held them up as examples bat for the rulere of his time, life was 
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eeet Few of them cared what the people who came after them 
ould think of them History had yet to be written, and they 
ere not concerned witli it. So Confucius, late in life, decided to 
^e as he wished, to seclude himself, to writebooks and to record 
le history of the deeds and misdeeds of the past Emperors 

In character, he was outstanding He was a person of great 
efinement, with a sense of humour, who spoke but little He was 
Iso a public hgure, an orator who spoke eloquently, clioosing his 
irords with care, and elaborating his ideas with great fluency 
ie was friendly to the people about him, and took the keenest 
:)leasure in society He was fastidiously polite, and punctilious 
n keeping appointments When the Duke summoned him, he 
vould walk rather than wait for lus carriage, and when he entered 
i public building, he would go in at the mam entrance and greet 
everyone present with due ceremony 

He must have been a rather diMcult guest If he thought the 
food was not fresh, he would not eat it, and if the mat was 
not laid correctly, he would not sit down When attending a 
funeral, he was always abstemious, saying Whenever I sit 
beside a mourner, 1 am at pains to eat half as much as he does '* 
He was thorough in everything he did On the day that he wept 
at a funeral, he would not sing , when he mourned he would not 
listen to music , and if be met people who were blind, he would 
politely lower his gaze in sympathy 

Above all things, he hated people who chattered unneces- 
sarily For him words were precious “ What is the good of being 
ready with the tongue ? ’* he said ** Those who encounter men 
With cleverness of speech for the most part make themselves 
haled When I meet a man, I know not whether he is truly 
Virtuous, but why should he show readiness with his tongue ? ” 
He was humble about hts own achievements, always seeking 
to improve himself, saying of himself, ‘ In letters I am perhaps 
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Ihc cgual of others, but I have attained die character of the 

superior roan." Hts principles ueie Hold faitlifulncss and 
siiicerit/ as the Arst principle. Have no fnends who are not }Our 
equals When you have faults, do not fear to abandon Uieio. 
Confucius summed up character in ihw way . " The supenor man 
IS satisfied and composed ; the mean roan is ah>a>5 full of 
distress." 

Though he liad spent a life in the pursuit of truth and knowl* 
edge he sometimes accused himself ol lack of diligence and 
perfection. He once said tliat what worried him more titan an>' 
thing else was that he had forgoticn to cultivate his character, had 
neglected his studies, and had not always been able to follow the 
right course as he saw it. 

He was not supersUuous, and refused to discuss ffl>thology', 
spirits and psychical prowess But, so the stoiy goes, the umcom 
that had announced his birtli to his mother appeared also as an 
omen of his approadung death One morning, during a hunt m 
Uie country of Lu, a beater caught a strange animal wluch no 
one had ever seen It was like a horse but it had a horn m the 
middle of its head The huotsmaa who had found it considered 
it an omen of bad luck. His men brought the animal to die 
capital, where they showed it to Confucius, who was then seventy- 
two years old The tall old man looked at it and prophesied . 

'* Tfus is the cad." He appeared to be broken hearted that his 
tune had come and that he had accomplished so htlle '' Alas," 
he said, with tears in hiscyes, "no one understands me." 

One of his disciples asked him, “Why do you say that? " 

“ Because it os true," replied the old man do not blame 

Heaven I do not blame man Alllaimatis toacqmreknowledge 
as best I can, and to try to reach a higher level. Perhaps Heaven 
alone understands me " 

A sliott time before, one of his most trusted and beloved 



CHAPTER IV 

A DISTINGUISHED LADY 

ban tsao 

( 42 A.D ? — 113 AD?) 

In the Ban Djnasty 


ONE b,.sM sunny mo.n ng u. thn yenr 42 A D b.ern was nome 
Lor ja.eu.eut belund d.e b.g red doom of the n.,n..o„ of te 
L fnm.l) .n tl.e laud of Hau A servant caure ^mug to the 
nuarters of tl e lord of the house Ban Biao one of China s great 
^ als who was living m reUrement after conquering tlie 
we now Uno v as Manchuria The general hurried to 
his wife followed closel> by his two sons The family midwife 
66 
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announced the news A daughter bad been born to the Ban 
family 

The midwife had probably expected the distinguished fallier 
and die two young men to be disappointed at the news, for ui 
China, custom had decreed that die birth of a girl was of little 
importance This family, however, was dilTtrcnt BoUi die 
father and die brothers were delighted, and immcdiatelj held a 
celebrauon to which friends and neighbours were invited It was 
die first time a girl had been bom to the family, and her baby 
cries were to tliem as die sound of festival bells 

The general was a man of ideas He did not agree with die 
principle taught by Confucius that a woman was of no im 
portance His daughter, he decided, should be different To this 
small, fragile child he determined to give the same education as 
her brothers recei\ ed She should learn to read and write as well 
as be taught how to run a home, and die arts of weavin[ and 
embroidery, as were all girls of the period He bestowed on he* 
the name of Tsao, which means Brilliance, and decided to edu« 
cate her himself 

The child soon proved to be as briJhant as her name She 
quickly learned tlie classics and could recite them whenever 
asked, remembering every word of Confucius without an error 
She also acquired great charm, and early in life carried herself 
like a disUnguished lady 

With the passing of the years, the general’s delight m his 
daughter increased steadily In order to devote his life complete- 
ly to her education, he asked permission of tlie Emperor of Han 
to retire from public life and devote himself to the task of Writing 
a book on the history of China The Emperor could not refuse 
such a request, m view of the obligation of tlie Empire to the 
general, and he allowed the old man to retire within the waUs of 
his estate There he lived m complete happiness with his 
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family ami Jus books passing ihe tong da>s ns he wished, with 
not n care in llie world 

Paper Ind been in\cntt.d about a Imndred years before, and 
die general liad a number of books in Ins library, as nell as die 
ancient writings on bxmboo slabs Lilc was probably a little 
dull for the joung gut wtio lived in virtual seclusion with her 
failicr, but she seems to have ad-ipled herself to it Every day/ 
at a certain hour, she would bring her fitlicr m evercise for 
to correct, and as she stood respectfully at b« side, while he 
looked over her work, she would peep into the books on his desk. 

She often noticed that her father was sometimes so mnch 
interested in the books tint he w"W hardly aivare of her presence 
It came to her one day whm slie was in licr teens that tlie world 
ofbooks was a world apart from her own Sometimes she would 
tiptoe out of the study and leave him to h<s thoughts, and he 
would not remember that he should have seen her work 

One morning she disturbed him and presented something 
she herself had composed * Please excuse me, Father, ’ she said 
politely “ Tell me if I am inierrupbngyou in your work 

The general looked at her abstractedly and Uien his gaze 
sharpened to concentration Almost unknown to him the child 
had grown into a beautiful woman, and he had never been aware 
of her, except as a htlle scholar Seeing lus lovely daughter 
there, he was ashamed, and conscious that he had been living m 
a world of the dead with bis books, while young hfe was 
growing up around him Though a general and trained to con 
ceal lus emotions, he gave a httle gasp and then spoke to her as 
he would have done to a grown up 

I am glad you have come to wake me up my daughter, ” 
he said evenly ‘ I have been living with the dead too long aE 
morning all the day before Now I awake to see that you, my 
daughter are young lovely and full of life 
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The UtUe girl bowed * Thank you, Fatlier. I ha\e finished 
ray composition ” On the desk she put ten pages of writing, and 
stood quietly attentive, as he read All the while, however, she 
rvas thinking how beautiful it would be to “ live with tlie dead, ’* 
as her father had put it What did dead women do ? Where and 
how did they live ? How wise her father was to know such things 1 
She would never be happy until she understood the mysteries he 
found between the pages of those piles of books 

If she had looked at her father’s face, she would have seen 
turn as he had never looKcd before The austere and stately 
general was dumbfounded by what he was reading As he read 
on, his amazement grew He was tremblmg with exatement 
The essay she had written was on women, on how they should 
behave under the feudal system set up by Confucius , why they 
should be obedient, and how they could lead good lives It was 
as serious and original a piece of thmking as any that the great 
scholar had seen The style was that of a master craftsman If 
he were not sure there was no one else m the house who could 
have written such a piece, he would never have believed it was 
the work of a child 

When he had finished, be put the essay on the desk and 
looked at Ban Tsao, his eyes shining with pride ‘ My child, this 
IS perfect he said *' I cannot correct it I cannot add anything 
to it. Not a word is out of place Every sentence is a master 
piece His tone was reverent, as if he were addressing a great 
scholar but the little girl was unaware of the significance of his 
compliment She had been brought up to think that nothing 
good could have come from the distaff side of the family, :^nd 
hardly expected more than to have her work corrected She also 
had a project in her mind, and she dared to ask a concession from 
her fa.ther. 

She bowed her bead and said ** Father, I am much obhged 
to you for having taught me to read and write, but I am ashamed 
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to say I am cunous to know more You have told me that you 
live with tlic dead when you are in the library Are tlxese boolvs 
the dead? Are lljcy about people, about men and women, 
instead of being about the tlieories and pnnciples of human 
beha\iour, which I have studied so long?“ Tins was her nayol 
saymg that she was a hide litcd of having to learn the of 

Confucius by heart, and would like to do more reading But, 
a small child, she had to maintain a respectful attitude tonards 
her father, and dared not ask such a direct question 

Her father was not angry. “ Yes, my child, ” he escpiained, 
' these are history books, books about the Emperors and Hm 
presses, about their dukes and ministers and their times of iiar 
and peace. In (heir Itfeume, they had tlie power to suppress those 
who talked about their misdeeds But after they had died, ev ery- 
thing they had done in their lifetime, good or bad, right or 
wrong, was recorded forposteri^ That is why Confucius said 
posterity is sometimes even more important to the great sove' 
reigns than the power and wealth that they enyoyed in their hf^ 
time ’■ 

“ Who were the ones who dared to write about and criticize 
the highest majesty, the Emperors ? ‘ asked Ban Tsao 

“ The historians, my child, *' answered her father " Many of 
them were anonymous Confucius cotapded many of them into 
volumes Then our own Han historian, Ssema Chien, who 
lived more than a hundred years ago, wrote a complete record of 
history from the time of the half mytlucal Yao and Shun Emperors 
up to the time of our present dynasq^ He wrote of Emperors 
and their dukes and ministers of writers and uarnors of downs 
and assassms But nobody has yet written the history of our own 
Han dynasty wluch has existed for almost three hundred years It 
IS your unworthy father s attempt, my dear daughter, to take up 
the task That is why I have been burying myself m these 
books ” 
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Ban Tsa .0 was very curious^ She luiew that she u'as only a 
girl, and that she should not do such a tiling, but she mustered up 
courage and asked: “Fathqr, may I read some of these books? 
Sometimes perhaps ? " 

“ Of course, you may,’* her fatlier answered, " But you must 
try and keep them in their right places so tliat I can find them 
when I need them." 

She was so happy 1 The Uionght of being able to enter the 
new world of the dead made her heart leap for joy. Like every 
other Chinese child, she had heard a great deal about her ances* 
tors, but to be able to meet them in bool^s was almost too good to 
be true. The day might come, she tliought, when she would be 
able to write books herself and pass opinions on the great figures 
of the past. But — and she caught her breatli — such a thing 
was too much to. hope for. She was only a girl diild. Outside 
her father’s house she would be looked down upon and treated 
almost as a piece of furniture, as were the other girls of tlie time. 

After she had gone back to her ovm room, her father sat in 
his chair thinUng. His httle girl was growing up and would 
soon marry, like other girls of her age and station. His forehead 
creased with worry. Perhaps it had been wrong of him to edu- 
cate her. She knew so much, far more than the majority of old 
men. The secluded life of a scholar was not for a young and 
beautiful girL Now that she was so wise and so well educated, 
it would be difficult to find her a suitable husband. The general 
knew very well that tlie average Chinese man would not like to 
marry a woman who was better educated t^n he. The more he 
thought of the problem, the more worried he became. His 
daughter, he saw, was a rare jewel. Never had he knoivn such 
a clever child. 

Could he ever find her a husband worthy of her, one with 
whom she would be happy ? Try he would. For four long years 
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he searched, and finally he found a modest, intelligent younj 
student named Chao Hsi Hsu Chao did not come of a nobli 
family like Ban Tsao, but he was a kmdly, well behaved pereoi 
who hoped one day to take the imperial examination for scholar 
and receive \ position in the Civil Service of die Empire Whei 
he was presented to Ban Tsao, he immediately fell m love wid 
her, admirmg her sweet, womanly nature and respecting hei 
great knowledge Never once did he resent her knowing more 
of the classics than he did, or the fact that her family was a 
noble one Ban Tsao also loved hua, and when they were mar 
ncd, she was at great pains to live up to the accepted idea oi 
what a good and dutiful wife should be She kept her home 
scrupulously clean, and only conunued her studies after she had 
finished her housework and embroidery In her spare time she 
helped her husband to prepare himself for his examination 

With good fortune, good living and everything they could 
desire, tlie young couple spent many a happy day together and 
were looked upon as a model of mantal happmess They wanted 
nothing better than to progress m knowledge and become good 
citizens and parents Then suddenly grief came to Ban Tsao 
Her father, whom she idolized, died suddenly So great was the 
shock that Ban Tsao fell ill She bad hardly recovered when bad 
luck struck again Tragedy settled on the roof of the Chao home 
like an evil blackbird Her beloved husband was taken ill and 
died Poor Ban Tsao I She was now m the worst possible situation 
for a Chinese woman of the era She was a widow as well as an 
orphan She who had been blessed with so many good things, 
had suddenly had the very foundations of her life tom from under 
her 

What was she to do I Custom was cruel The ngid Confucian 
code of the time ordained that when a woman was a widow she 
was useless to anyone and should kiU herself, when she was an 
orphan, she was doubly useless 
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ButBanTsaohad courage She felt dial she could do nothing 
better than Keep the memory of her father and her hxisband alive 
uith her knowledge and writing Now that she had no household 
duties, she would continue her studies and devote her whole life 
to le\nimg It was a bold decision lor that age, and doubtless 
her neighbours had much to say about it, but because of her 
noble birth, they soon forgot the scandal she nas causing 

The General had died before completing the history of the 
Han dynasty His elder son, Ban Ku, was entrusted with the 
completion of the task, so Ban Tsao asked his permission to help 
hua by doing the researcli and looking after the books m her 
fathers hbraiy Her second brother had lejfchomc to continue 
his military studies and follow m his father s footsteps He was 
stationed on the western borders of the country which today 
IS known as India 

For months Dan Tsao m her grief, worked with her books, 
helping her elder brother The day came when the Emperor 
called for the manuscript, to see bow it was progressing He 
found It interesting especially the chapters on the House of Liu, 
the royal family But when he came to the section of tlie book 
dealing with the first half of the Han dynasty of which he was a 
descendant, he was furious The history recorded how his 
ancestor had fallen under the influence of an ambitious and 
rebellious minister and bad done many wicked things This 
was an insult to his ancestors and was too much for the Emperor 
One morning an armed guard appeared at the door of the Ban 
mansion The soldiers forced their way mto tlie library where 
Ban Tsao s elder brother was working^ and earned him ofif to 
prison There was no freedom of speech in those days even 
though the Emperor appointed a special official whose sole task 
It was to pomt out bis mistakes 

The minister known as the Master of Impeachment was 
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supposed to have the power to bnog^ the Emperor to trial /or his 
misdeeds, but naturally, for fear of his own life, he rarely did 
anything The Master ol Impeachment m this case did nothing, 
and Ban Tsao s brother had no trial or hearing Doubtless he 
was doomed Later, Ban Tsao received the sad news that he had 
died in prison She found herself more lonely than ever 

Studiously she worked on, spending every day in the library, 
and determined to be worthy of the memory of her distinguished 
father and her brother 

One morning when Ban Tsao was rearingmiddle age, the 
Emperor sent another armed guard to the Ban mansion Again 
the soldiers tramped through the stone corridors to the library, 
and there they found the tall shm, sad eyed woman at work 
among the stacks of books 

Ban Tsao paled at the sight What had she done ^ Had the 
Emperor decided to put the whole family to death ? She knew she 
would have to go If death was to come her way, she would meet 
it courageously Her duty to the Emperor was that of implicit 
and unquesuoning obedience She told the soldiers to wait and 
retired to another room She put on her best formal dress, 
combed her hair and made up her face 

After inspecting hereejf m the mirror to see that nothing 
was out of place, that noihmg about her could be taken as a sign 
of disrespect to the throne, she went out to ;oin the soldiers 

With dignity and ceremony she mounted the sedan diair 
waiting at the door Soon she was walking up the great marble 
staircase along paths leading across the courtyard, to the mam 
building where the Emperor resided There she was placed m a 
room leadmg off another aodtold to wait Presently a sen ant 
came ta fetch her sad ashered heratko i iarge recegUoa room 
decorated in scarlet and gold lacquer wiUi massive furniture and 
marble pillars In the middle of the room sat die Emperor 
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\Vlien she saw Wm, Ban Tsao was overcome. With difficulty 
she managed to make her obeisance. In her lleeting, frightened 
glimpse of die Emperor, she had noticed that instead of wearing 
his official robes, as was usual for an audience, he was in his 
leisure dress and very much at ease. 

Slowly and humbly, as was the correct procedure, she ad- 
vanced towards the tlirone, not daring to look at the lace of His 
Imperial Majesty. Then, witli her hands on her knees, she bowed 
low till her forehead almost touched the ground, and said, “ I am 
your humble subject Ban Tsao, and am at your service." As she 
finished speaking, she knelt down to give the " tljree kneelings and 
nine bowings," die ceremonial greeting of a subject to the 
Emperor. 

Then she remained kneeling. But to her amazement the 
Emperor spoke ia a most friendly voice and asked her to take a 
low seat at his right-hand side. Ban Tsao rose to her feet. Again 
she asked the Emperor’s pardon and obedlenUy stepped over to 
take the seat. 

The Emperor spoke: “You have much of your father’s 
manner and dignity, Madame Chao I am glad my late beloved 
general had a daughter like you.” 

“ Thank you. Your Majesty,” replied Ban Tsao. 

“ Your father was a great man and one of the foremost states- 
men oi our dynasty,” said the Emperor. “ It was a great loss to 
us when he died.” 

“ Yes, Your Majesty,” Ban Tsao replied. " It was because of 
your kindness that my father had the opportunity to show his 
ability.” 

“And your second brother, and your nephew, his son, are 
serving their country well, conquering lands in the far, unknown 
West, and taming the barbarians and the Tartars. I shall yet 
thank them in person. But your elder brother — he attempted to 
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continue writing the history which your lather had left unfinished, 
but he ” 

Ban Tsao’s heart sank The Emperor was tiying to lay tiie 
blame for the unfinished manuscript on all the members of the 
family It was not enough that he had put her brother m prison, 
where he died Now he was apparently about to punish her for 
her brother s outspokenness 

She hastened to offer the Emperor an apology She knelt 
again, her face to the floor, saying "I hope Vour Sfajesty will 
forgive my elder brother and his unworthy family He did not 
know the great honour you had bestowed on him by allowing him 
to work on the book I am his sister I am here humbly offering 
Your Majesty an apology We of the Ban family deserve rniny 
punishments and deaths I await your imperial command ’ 

She could never have guessed uhat was passing m tlie Em 
peror s mmd He however, wa« proud of hts ancestors, and had 
not forgotten die parts of the book whicli pleased him He knew, 
too, that It would be to his advantage to have it brought 
up to date so that postert^ could read of his own acts He had 
heard moreover, of tlie wisdom and beauty of Ban Tsao, Uie 
daughter of his favourite genera] He remembered that the Ban 
family had contributed so much to the strength of his own 
dyaasty Ban Tsao s fatlier had conquered Manchuria Sibena, 
his son had subdued the areas of Turkestan and India and tiie 
elder broUier had undertaken a book that was to commemorate 
the greatest ot the family There was, only one person who could 
finish It That was why the Emperor seat for Ban Tsao 

Seeing her prostrate before him Uie Emperor realized die 
woman was well taught and knew her plai.e as a humble subject 
She would write a history as he wanted it written, tlie Emperor 
deaded 

Rise, my dear Madime Chao he said It is no fault of 
yours that jour tldcr brother wrote unwisely 
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Ban Tsao rose to her feet Again she begged the Emperor s 
pardon before taking her seat 

“ It is precisely because of your elder bpother that I sum- 
moned you here to day,” said the monarch 

" May your humble servant know what Your Majesty has in 
mind? 

“ Yes You may You spent a great deal of time with your 
father before you were married, I am told You know how he 
worked on the history of Han, which is a good and useful project 
that means a great deal to our dynasty ’* 

“ Yes, Your Majesty I had the privilege of being with my 
father a great deal while he was workiog on the book " Ban Tsao 
was beginning to be interested 

” I hoped your elder brother would repent and change some 
of the passages, and that he would then go on to fimsii the book 
Unfortunately be died too soon The book is almost fuuahed, but 
not quite Madame Chao, you are to take over the task You will 
make the necessary changes that I wish and finish the book I 
could not hud a more suitable person * 

Ban Tsao's heart leapt for joy Never had she dreamt that 
she would one day meet the Emperor and speak with him Now 
His Imperial Majesty nas giving her a man’s task — • and she, of 
all lowly creatures a widow! History was the subject m which 
she bad been passionately mterested since the morning she first 
saw tliose books on the desk m her father’s study 

“ Your Majesty, ” said Ban Tsao, ** with great pleasure I will 
undertake the task I will do my utmost not to fail you ” 

" Excellent, Madame Chao You move into Uie Palace to 
morrow There is a very good hbraiy m my cast srudj, Vou 
will work there ” 

“1 shall do as you say. Your Majesty " 

*' Good day ” 

‘ Good day. Your Majesty ** 
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Night and day Ban Tb.ao worked alone m the Emperor s 
atud) The task was hard, but Urc book most be finished The 
imperial library was a real treasure Here she read boolcs which 
she had never dreamt she would be able to lay her hands on 
Her progress was slow and diflicult, but her joy increased with 
every word she committed to paper. When tlie book was fin 
ished, she went through it again, carefully checking and re- 
checking tlie facts word by word, page by page, before presenting 
It to tlie Emperor It was a great moment and a great 
triumph to Ban Tsao when tlie book, was at last finished But it 
Was also a sad moment It meant that she could no longer reside 
m the imperial palace No longer would she be able to use the 
imperial library The ftieodships she liad cultivated with the 
ladies of the court would have to end, because she would iiave no 
right to appear in their midst any more As she presented the last 
chapter to the Emperor, her heart was heavy indeed 

But what great joy It was before the audience was over to 
hear the Emperor instruct her to continue to live in the palace I 
Her task now would be to teach the ladies of the imperial family 
to read and write 

Ban Tsao accepted the position happily thankfully It 
seemed tint Heaven was again smiling on her Her life m court 
was eKceeduigly pleasant Her lonely heart was lonely no more 
She was given the title of Chao Ta Ku ( Tutoress Chao ) and 
became one of the most sought after people at court 

There were some three tliousand women of all ranks in the 
imperial household, headed by the First Empress and her ladies 
many of whom were very beautiful Some had good manners 
others beliaved like barbarians, md none of them had been 
educated Even the First Empress could not read or write It 
wasBanTsaos taskto teachthemall She began, of course with 
Uie First Empress, and divided the others into classes according to 
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was to draw up a list of commandments for women. When it 
was finished, if it met with his approval, it would become the code 
oC hie Cor all women m Uie Empire 

Ban Tsao went to work She herself had noticed the faults 
and vulgarities of the ladies of the Emperor’s liousehold and had 
doubtless been shocked, but she had not dared to correct tiiem. 
Now she was ordered to do so by the imperial decree She 
secluded herself in the vast library and began to write her famous 
code of fexninme virtue 

She began her " Commandments for Women ” thus 

woman must act in accordance widi her gentle and 
obedient nature. " This is still true today, for woman is by nature 
gentle, although she need not be obedient to anyone but the 
dictates other conscience 

The rest of her book was divided mto the "Three Obedi 
ences” and the " Four Virtues ” The Three Obediences, devel* 
oped from the teaclungs of Confucius, ordained that a woman 
should be obedient to her father before she was married, to her 
husband when she was married, and to her son in case she be- 
came a widow The Four Virtues, as worked out by Ban Tsao 
herseU from her long experiences with the ladies in the imperial 
palaces, concerned a womans character, her conversation, her 
deportment and her industry 

As to character, said Ban Tsao, a woman should be faithful 
to her husband She should serve, love and be loyal to him 
Jealousy was the worst fading of all A woman should not be 
jealous even if her husband bestowed his attentions on another 
woman Her duty was to continue to perform her daily chores 
and duties and to remain faithful There could be no harmony 
m a man’s home if there uas a jealous woman under lus roof 

c 
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As to conversation, said Ban Tsao, a woman should not be 
talkative A woman who talked too much could not be Mrtuous 
There was nothing worse than gossip Gossip made trouble 
Where there was trouble, there was no peace. 

As to deportment, said Ban Tsao, a woman should not dress 
herself for the purpose of attracting the attention of man but to 
be seemly for all occasions An extravagant woman could 
bring a man to bankruptcy, and thus was the foe of well being 
A virtuous woman would dress neatly and tidily. 

As to industry, said Ban Tsao, a woman should first perfect 
herself in needle and embroidery work in order that she may 
beautify her home and nabon After Uiaf, she should devote her 
time to reading and study But learning to read was a luxury, 
not an essential fecoimne virtue# 

Cf ^‘tiownthat her book of “Commandments for 

Women " was written not only for women of the Han dynasty to 
follow, but for all Chinese women for more than two thousand 
years to come, she might have added a clause like this “ This 
code is applicable only to women of the Han dynasty, ’* Thus she 
might have saved Chinese women centuries of slavery and 
ignominy But Ban Tsao lived m a period when Confucian 
teachings were at their height She was praised and encouraged 
to write the things she did, and her “Commandments for 
Women” became an inflexible law for Chinese women, every 
one of whom loiows her Three Obediences and Four Virtues 
They learn them even* today, though they refuse to pracuse 
them literally, because they are a relic of a ieudal era 

Today, if you wereltfayelling in China and roet a peasant 
woman working on the Burma Road or carrying a heavy load 
with a pole on her shoulder, she would be able to enumerate the 
Three Obediences and the Four Virtues, though she might not 
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know the name of the woman who lived two thousand years ago 
and had laid the burden of this doctrine on her weary shoulders. 

In many ways, however, all Chinese women are grateful for 
Ban Tsao's commandments bccaose they put womanliness first. 
And certainly tlie Chinese man should respect this early 
feminine reformer, who patterned for him a national feminine 
character with few faults and many virtues. 




CHAPTER V 
THE GA\ POET 
LI PO 

( 701 AD — 762 A D ) 

In the Tang Pgnattg 

On a starry summer mght m Uie Szecliuen Province of ancient 
Ciuna a blUe boy six years of age sat listening to Jiis faUier hIjo 
was telling him a story His name \%as Li Po and Ins fatlicr, 
Li K o was in the habit of telling his young son a story almost 
every night As he listened die boy’s eyes siione like stars So 
much did he enjoy his fallier s stones Uiat the day would not have 
seemed right if he had not heard one 
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Li K’o had plenty to talk aboot, too, for until five years 
earlier he and hi3 family had been exiles from China in a strange 
land m the West called Kokonor Only when the Empress Wu 
Tse-Tien of die Tang dynasty bad come to power in China were 
the exiles allowed to return Li K’o had a vivid memory of the 
people of Kokonor and he knew how to tell a story. 

The Kokonors were unlike any other people m the world, it 
seemed to the little boy, as he listened, wide eyed, to lus father’s 
stones Neter greedy, they were always willing to give up Uieir 
wealth and possessions for a good cause. They were happy, and 
enjoyed life more than most people, because they were always 
laughing, playing and dancing They liked fighting, too, and 
t( they became robbers they robbed onfy the nch m order better 
to dislnbute the world's possessions among those who lacked 
them. 

Li Po found these stones fascioalmg Although he had never 
seen any more than, the Uttle mountain vdlage m Szeclmen 
Province where he was bom, he dreamed of the wide windswept 
deserts and the ^eat wilderness ot Kokonor where lus father had 
spent the years of his exile One day Li Po would be an adven- 
turer and roam the face of Uie world, living where he wished, 
fighting and hunting, doing all the romantic, adventurous things 
his father pictured 

But the father had other ideas for hxs son He wanted to 
make him a good Chinese citizen The child had a distinguished 
line of ancestors His great great great grandfather Li Kwang 
had been a famous general in the Han dynasty, and every 
generation of the family boasted a soldier or a scholar. Li K’o 
felt sure his son would be an outstanding member of the family 
so he decided to give him the best possible education He soon 
found that the child was as brilliant as he was playful At five he 
could read, write, paint and play the lute By the time he was ten 
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he had read many classical works and could repeat long passages 
from them 

When he was twelve, Li Po began to show that he had a 
personaUty above the ordmaiy He had learned so much that be 
forgot tlie Chmese teaching of respecting one s elders, and began 
to be somewhat unruly One day a strange story reached his 
father s ears A high official had been dnvmg along the mam 
thoroughfare of the town in his carnage Li Po had dared to stop 
the carnage, hand the official his calling xard, and ask for a 
position m the State government And before the official could 
reprove him or order him to be whipped by Ins servants for Ins 
impudence the little /ellow had gravely handed lum a composition 
of his ou'n written in beautiful Chinese characters 

Tlie first Ime arrested (he offiaal s attention, and he read die 
piece He found it excellent and marked by a flowing beauty 
that rose to an almost dazzimg brilliance in style Then he looked 
at Li Po and saw that be was only a chJd so, with *i Ironnmg 
gesture he tlirew die scroll back at him and ordered his servants 
to drive on But Uic person who brought the story to Li Po s 
faUier remarked that the offiaal had been astonished at Uic merit 
of tiie writing ‘ That person needs more dcplli die official liad 
said He IS too young One day he will be a greit man 

The fattier was pleased, but he admiui-stcrcd a stem rebuke to 
his son Such conduct might cost him Ins life or cause him to be 
tlirown into prison 

Li Po heard the offictals comment and decided lint Ins 
writing was good and diat it was going to be belter He was 
convinced too, Uiathc nas going to write poLtry instead of 
If ofncials did not want to read hiS prose he could e.\pre^s bimMiIf 
m poetry He began to spend all lus umc in llie countr>, witching 
tlic birds and the beasts, and compoMug poems to Uic trees and 
floViCM 
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When he wasse\en years old, he bad wnUen a fourdme 
poem that every Cliinese chdd learas to recite at school today 

" In front of my bed tlic moon was shining bnghl, 
Oftliand I wondered if it was freezing tonight 
I raised my head There 1 saw die big moon 
My head is lowered Where is my home town lagoon ? 

He was passionately fond of nature, and he particularly liked 
birds Every day he would take nuts and corn in his pocket to 
feed tliem, and the birds of the neighbourhood looked upon him 
as a friend, coming at his call, and settling on hts Iiead, shoulders 
and hands Some of them even followed him to Ins house and 
took up residence there as Ins pets Others came to live in tJie 
trees around his home and would greet him with song whenevet 
he made his appearance m die garden He liked all animals, and 
spent a great deal o( time riding on horseback m die forest In the 
evemngs he and Ins friends would row on the lake m die 
moonlight singing die songs he composed m Iionour of the glory 
of nature 

Li Po was serious at heart m spite of lus love of beauty and 
leisure He and his friends formed a fraternity of which every 
member promised to follow the principles of I nighdiood as laid 
down by the warriors of the Spring and Autumn era of China 
This was the time when Confucius lived Each learned to use the 
sword, to wrestle and to shoot and each took an oath to rid the 
world of wickedness and wrong and to be governed only by right 
thinking and conduct Each was sworn if need be to give his life 
for his principles and each was bound to share his money witli 
those who were less fortunate Li Po however, was not satisfied 
to stay in the city of his birth He felt that he must see the world 
d he was to understand life and people Perhaps he felt that there 
was not enough evil to be put down in Szechuen Province which 
made tlie routine of the fratemi^ a little dull 
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When he was twen^, he made his big decision With a 
bundle of clothes and books on his back, and a sword at his waist, 
he set out on a long joum^, sleeping where he could, and always 
writing notes and poetry One of his poems reads 


“ Tonight I am staying at the Summit Temple 
Up here with my hands I could pluck the twinkling stars 
I can only whisper in the engrossed silence , 

Else I would disturb the dwellers of heaven 


He had been wandering for a year when he came to the Anlu 
County in the Province of Hupei where lived a rertam retired 
minister, Hsu Yu Hsi to whom he had a letter of introduction 
Hsu was reputed to be very wise and learned He had retired 
from work and lived the life of a recluse m a large bouse sur* 
rounded by a private garden His hobby was encouraging young 
people to read and write and study When he met Li Po, he was 
enchanted to hnd a young man so learned, and capable of writing 
such beautiful prose and verse He was a htUe taken abaclc by the 
young man s ease of manner and lack of formality but he recog 
nized that Li Po was undoubtedly a genius and treated him as an 
equal giving lum the run of his library and the rest of his house 
They became good friends 

As the days went by, Hsu bad only one worry How could 
he make the handsome young poet stay at his home forever ? One 
morning an excellent idea occurred to him He had a grand* 
daughter who was barely IwenQr years old If he could persuade 
Li Po to marry her, the young man vvxiuld be inclined to settle 
down and stay with lum perroanently 

Li Po agreed to the mamage, and for tv\o years, at least, he 
remained settled Then, one mommg, he packed his bundle and 
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set off on his tra\els again, leaving behind him his wife and li\o 
children and the sorrowful Mr Hsu. Like many oUier poets and 
artists, Li Po thought of nothing but hts art He w a.s selfish, but 
he was prepared to sacrifice everything to his art, even to the 
extent of going without food and shelter 

For months he walked eastward As he met people, he talked 
with them of the best ways ©(bringing happiness and wellbeing 
to others He wanted, above all things, to impress tlie Emperor 
with the truth that good government could pres ail only when the 
people were happy and well (ed Hespokehke a reformer, but 
he delivered his messages m charming words and beautiful prose 
Naturally his fame spread, and people were always pleased to 
entertain the wandering poet LiPo, however, laboured under one 
great disadvantage His fatlier had been an exile, and had no 
ohleial position While he could reach the cars of Uie man in the 
street he could not obtain interviews with high ofhcials This 
annoyed him and made him bitter. Birth, he decided, was nothing , 
ability was the only thing that mattered , but he found tradition 
was too strong Without an influential father and rich relatives, 
he could not make himself heard m tlie right quarters, and could 
not obtain a position paying enough salary to enable him to exist 

For months he fumed and raged at fate Here he was, a man 
who could write belter than the average, who had the gift of poetiy, 
who understood nature But the nch and powerful would have 
none of him He finally decided to mend matters by writing his 
own letters of introduction He began to bombard high officials 
and noUihles with letters he had composed himself One of them 
^ead thus 


" I, Li Po, came from the western part of Szechuen 
Province and have settled down m Hupei Province At fifteen I 
was a fencing champion and became the friend of many notables 
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go 

At thirty, I am a writer so talented that my work matches that ol 
die highest mmisters and officials ^ Although I am no more than 
seven feet* tall, my heart and ambition are equal to the strength 
ot tens of thousands of husky men . ” 

But the letters availed him nothing Li Po did not succeed 
in getting work until 745 a D when lie was more than forty 
years old 

He had then moved from Hopei Province to Hsiao Hsing m 
the eastern part of Chekiang Province One day, when he nas 
starving and m rags, he met a Taoist named Wn Vun At that 
time Li Po was becoming greatly interested in religion It was 
probably the fashion at that time because the Empwror Hsuen 
Chung was mterested in the world beyond Li Po bad talked a 
great deal with Buddlusts and Taoists As soon as be arrived at 
Hsiao Hsuig and heard people speaking of the Taoist Wu Yun, 
he paid the wise man a visit Immediately tliey became good 
friends Wu Vun admired Li Po s extraordinary talent as a poeh 
and Li Po admired the Taoist s wisdom and philosophy 

Shortly after Li Po s arrival, Wu Yun was summoned by 
the Emperor to the capital m Siao When Wu Yun had gamed 
bis confidence, he began to talk to the Emperor of Li Po and his 
unusual talent. The Emperor Hsueii Chung nas aiiMOUs to 
cultivate intellectual people and immediately invited Li Po to die 
capital 


I In China, from Uia 13an(l>x>asl> unlit 1011, the a xras u„iTil bcrvice 
ie^stens m nbicli any nan could take no eiaiitliiati >u to b, conic n 
goT’ernaicot olDclat The ttat was giron lu tKiino form of prose or 
poetry. HepeniliDg on the dyoably lo the Tanj; rljjiadty, tbe 
examination for tbo civil service was ^ivea in tbe form of poetry, 

* Tbe foot in anclcsb China wasmucli a tortvr lliau llio mojern one. 
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Li Po could hardly believe his good fortune To be going 
to the capital to see the Emperor himself 1 All his life he had 
wanted to be an official and to serve his country. Now he 
would have the opportunity oi doing so He was going to the 
capital at the request of the Emperor himself Possibly he would 
at last have power and be able to introduce the reforms he had 
mmind 

On the day of the audience. LiPo wore his best and most 
formal costume He carried himself with great dignity The 
Emperor received him at the impenal court, with his council and 
ministers gathered about him Li Po gave him a humble, ior- 
mal salute, but to hts surprise, before he had time to complete 
the usual routine conversation. His Majesty rose from his throne, 
walked down the steps and grasped him by the hand 

Li Po almost fainted The Emperor was greeting him as 
though he were an old, old inend, and told him that he knew of 
his fame as a poet, had read his works, and greatly admired them 
The Emperor s cordiality astonished the council and 
ministers Standing there, holding Li Po’s hand and looking 
mto his face, His Majesty said 

“ It IS a great moment in my life to have the honour of meet 
ing apoetlil^e you You area plain subject without rank oi* 
position , I am the Emperor 1 beard your name a long time 
ago, but I never thought I should have the pleasure of meeting 
you This IS the will of Heaven If it had not been for our 
common interest m literature and religion, we could not have 
been so fortunate as to meet today You will dine witli me and 
the Empress tonight 

Li Po lacked poise for the first time m his life He had 
always hoped to be presented to the Emperor and to serve hi rn 
but such a welcome astonished him In a flash he saw good 
fortunesmiJingatlum Power and mfluence were his Hewouldbe 
ableto introduce lus new programmes and reforms for tlie welfare 
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of the people At dinner that evening he would persuade the 
monarch to give him a position 

Li Po rode to the palace m the carnage that the Emperor had 
sent for him Servants led him along corridor after corndor through 
fragrant garden after garden, until he came to the imperial 
suite Darkness had fallen Above, tlie sky was like a velvet 
qanopy, but everywhere the great marble palace was light as day 

Li Po had never seen such beauty There were artificial hills 
and streams, rare and exotic plants of all lands, brought from 
distant lands, nodding in the soft, scented breeze There were 
great banks of flowers smiting at the new visitor He saw earned 
stone pavements marble railings, wide banks of steps, imperial 
yellow bles and stately comdors with decorations in red and 
green Such luxuo'i hzrmony and tranquillity he had net er 
seen before His heart seemed to be drinking the nectar of 
heaven This was not life, he thought, his senses reeling His 
eyes were hypnotized, his mind was enchanted Only with an 
effort could he hold himself with poise and dignity Veiy soon 
now he would be in the presence of the Emperor He must 
control himself It would never do to lorget his manners or 
stumble over his forma} salutabon 

And then suddenly Li Po saw a smihng man standing be* 
fore him a tall man very much at ease m a long, loose-fltting 
yellow robe, with wide sleeves It was the Emperor, without his 
jewelled crown, without his imperial belt, just a man like himself, 
only exalted and wealthy 

Li Po bowed as he had rehearsed so carefully He hid not 
been a formal man in bis youth, but bemg brought thus, sudden* 
ly into the presence of the Emperor it made him self conscious. 
He felt so awkward that he coold not speak Never before had 
he restrained his speech orhts gesture Now he was like a 
trembling peasant before a judge When the Emperor stooped 
and put an end to lus formal bowing, Li Po was stJl trembling 
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Eionever, this ^democrauc monarch felt tliat Lt Po as a poet 
was his equal, for that night at least He did e\eo thing he could 
to make Li Po feel at home, but the poor poet ua;» frozen vxitli 
his own unexpected honour 

They were discussing poetry and literature, ulicn the 
Emperor stood up and turned to the door Li Po stood up as n el), 
wondering what was going to happen Was tliere someone more 
important than the Emperor? He could not imagine that In 
a second he saw tliat there was the Empress from an inner 
cliamber, floating into the big room like a Io\cIy graceful cloud 
in die summer sky, there emerged the most beautiful woman 
Li Po had ever seen He had heard of her, this famous btauty, 
Vang Kuei Fei, who never left tlie Emperor s side when he was 
not sitting in the^impcnil court 

ToLiPo,the >oung lovely Empress looked like i flower 
Never had lie seen any living dung wiOisomuch beaut) Her 
skin was smooth and the colour of polished ivory Her body was 
round and well shaped Her eyes were like dark stars m shim 
mermg silver settings, her moudi was a tight red flower He 
saw her liair sroootli and black as rare ebony, With a jewelled pm 
m tlie shape of a bird attached to the ruby comb she wore Under 
neatli die printed maroon silk blouse the lovely figure was a 
poem of grace , her slim hips were encased m a long bhek silk 
skirt that swept to die ground in a languorous curve of beauty 
As she walked with light step she reminded him of a flower 
swaying m the breeze Never had he dreamed Uiat such a woman 
could live and Li Po was frightened that die Emperor should 
have allowed him to see her But her charm allayed his tears, and 
when she spoke to him he was able to answer with composure 
The food was served from golden plates and bowls Self 
consciously Li Po ate widi ivory and gold chopsticks, and 
thought of die speech he was going to mal e when he found the 
courage to do so However he need not have been so uneasy. 
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for the Emperor suddenly announced that he was to join tlie 
Han-lin Yuan academy and would be welcome to spend liis 
evening's in the palace as the personal friend of the Emperor and 
Empress. The Han-hn Yuan was an institution into which the 
Emperor gathered tlie most capable writers and scholars of the 
nation to draft imperial mandates, proclamations and decrees. 

In spite of bis power and position. Emperor Hsuen Chung 
was a romantic soul himself, and he soon came to love the roman- 
tic and carefree poet. After Li Po recovered from his first fright, 
he became an amusing companion. But when he had had too 
much to drink, he forgot he was in the company of His Imperial 
Majesty and sang and recited his poems aloud, swaying his body 
and keeping time with his chopsticks by tapping the golden 
bowls. 

The Emperor soon found that the best way to make LI Po talk 
was to encourage him to drink, and soon, Li Po was laughing and 
sbouUng about the palace like a madman, forgetting completely 
that he was only a guest and a humble person in the impenal 
palace. The Emperor, however, would not hear a word against 
his new friend, but continued to spoil him. But he wanted Li Po 
to work, and often Li Po’s work lay neglected for months. 

One day the Emperor’s chamberlain reminded him that he 
must finish a proclamation for the Emperor to read the following 
morning. It had to be done; otherwise the Emperor would lose 
face and Li Po might Jose his head. Li Po decided that tlie only 
place be could write the proclamation was in the imperial garden. 

It was a cold day, the temperature hovering near rero, but Li Po 
did not mind. He sat down to write, but Uie temperature was 
so low that both brush and ink were frozen before he could write 
a character. Brush after brush he tried, but they were all frozen. 
Late in the afternoon the Emperor came to see how tlie work 
was progressing. He found the poet witfi a blank scroll and 
frozen brushes. Instantly he thought of a way to help his friend. 
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He ordered thirty of dieladies*in watting to stand beside Lt 
Po, fifteen on each side Cach ol the ladies was to bold a frozen 
brush in her palms after uarmuig it with her breath Thus Li 
Po could take a pen from one girl and write until it was frozen , 
then lie could take anotlier The proclamation was written, but 
Uie imperial ladies uere displeased to be exposed to the coId> 
Lt Po soon became thoroughly spoiled The Emperor came 
to his rescue every lime he got into trouble When he was too 
ot ercome with drink to go to bed, die Emperor would carry luat 
to lus room , when he felt ill, tlie Emperor would bring him a 
cooling draught Heeven ivent to die extreme of fasting all the 
food that Li Po ate, to guard against the possibility of poison at 
the hands of jealous courtiers. In return, Li Po wrote poems 
euloguiogthe Emperor and the Empress He also produced 
several pieces of prose extolling the merits of Uie monarch s rule 
Naturally his popularity caused jealousy m tlie palace The 
nuiisters and diamberlams were only waiting to undermine 
Li Po, but it was very di/ficult, because in the Emperor s eyes 
the carefree poet could do no wrong But the day was to come 
One late spring afternoon, when die sun was warm and soft 
breezes were soothing, the Emperor was taking his usual stroll 
in the garden with the Empress Yang Ktzei Fei Li Po and his 
favourite chamberlam Kao Li Stub Presently they came upon 
some beds of peonies and dahlias m bloom The beauty of the 
flowers enchanted tlie Emperor and he ordered a group of musi 
Clans and girl singers to play and sing beside the flowerbeds 
Soon the sweet sound of flutes two string r/j:A/s and gong» 
mingled with the fragrance of the flowers The smgera sang the 
old tunes from Vur/i Fu Tliese were played on practically every 
occasion Tfie Empeior was tired of hearing them The thoaght 
came to him tliat they were not good enough for the beautiful 
flowers- 
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“ Li Po, " said His Majesty, ” write some new Jyrics for 
the girls to sing this delightful afternoon *’ 

Li Po was a 1 iiile uncertain, but he was clear-minded enough 
to remember that composing verses was not difficult for him 
So, swaying a little, he walked over to a desk near by and readied 
for paper and brush He slumped a little heavily into the seat, 
rolled up his sleeves, and stretched outhis legs One ofhis boots 
was tight “Here, youl ' he called to Kao Lt Shili “Takeoff 
my boots I “ His mmd was m a dream , he had drunk too much 
wine He h-xd forgotten that it was not the chamberlain 's duly 
to serve an unimportant guest like Li Po, except His Imperial 
Majesty 

The chamberlain was offended at the unwelcome request 
But he knewLiPo was the Emperors favourite, so he bent down 
humbly and drew the boots from the feet of the great poet 
Such a task was undignified for him There were dancing 
girls and servants present He knew how they would make fun 
of him for having to perform this menial task ICao Li Shih was 
determined that Li Po should pay for this 

Li Po quickly produced three stanzas of four lines each He 
entitled it Chtng Pmg Tiao, the Song of the Tranquil Peace 
In matcliless verse Li Po described how, m the world of peace, 
the romantic and handsome Emperor was able to enjoy the 
company of the beautiful flowers and of his lovely Empress, 
whose unique beauty could be compared only to that of the 
Empress Fei Yen, the Flying Swallow ol the Han palace five 
hundred years before 

The Emperor liked the verses but the Empress said nothing 
Neither did ICao Li Shih, the cbatnbcrlain Wlien^ however, he 
heard the singers chant the lines, “The unique beauty of the 
Empress can be compared only to tliat of Fei Yen of the Han 
palace five hundred years ago, ’ be smiled He knew Fei Yen 
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had been the favourite of die I^n Emperor for almost twenty 
years He knew how she had met a violent death, a disgraceful 
death Kao Li Shih smiled as he thought of something he could 
do to Li Po 

Two days later, tlie chamberlain found the Empress Yang 
Kuei Fei alone He brought up the subject of the flower party. 

“I think Li Po IS a genius,” said tlie Empress “Did you 
notice how quickly he wrote ^ In no time the lyrics were written 
They sprang spontaneously from his memory ’ 

*' He IS a genius, indeed,” answered Kao Li Shih “ But I 
tlimk he IS a malicious, cunning, low minded person 

" Why do you say that, Kao Li Shih ? ” asked the Empress 
“ Be carelul 

“ I don’t mean to be unkind, Your Majesty, but did you 
notice the line saying that your beauty could be compared only 
to that of Chao Fei Yen, the Flying Swallow ? 

“ Yes, I did It was lovely, said the Empress “ I \vas so 
overcome I could not speak when I heard it She was a great 
beauty No single woman could haie won the favour of an 
Emperor for so long a period as did the Flying Swallow ‘ 

' But she met a violent death, the chamberlain reminded 
her ‘ She had to commit suicide And do you know why ? It 
was because she was degraded from the rank of an Empress to 
that of an ordinary citizen She was accused of having hypnotized 
the Han Emperor You arc not so wicked as that, but he implied 
as much ” 

The Empress Vang Kuei Tei sat in frozen indignation She 
did not answer the chamberlain Surely Li Po liad not intended 
to compare her actions to those of Uve beauty Chao Tci Yen I 
But she was a woman She remembered tliat Li Po wis taking 
up too much of the Emperors time Her husband ivas paying 
too little attention to her these days Shi. had been gracious 
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nough not to object, because she knew the Emperor was happy 
ith Li Po However, this was loo much Like Chao Tci Yen, 
idecd 1 She would settle with this ill mannered poet, and 
uickiy 

Soon the whole court knew that an tinpleasant state of 
Sairs existed between Li Po and the Empress One of them 
vould have to leave the court , and Li Po s enemies laughed 
ichind his back 

Li Po was apparently too happy or too busy eating and 
dnnlung to worry He had been working in the palace for tliree 
years and he wanted to move to a belter position It would be 
a good idea, he thought, if he could take over the government 
of a district, just as had Conluaus Then he would be able to 
put his ideas on good government into practice 

He talked this over with the Emperor but the good man 
did not want to lose his fnend Li Po wbo did not know that 
the Empress had turned agamst him went to her for support 
She listened to him and then reported to the Broperor that she 
did not think Li Po was qualified for a promotion that he was 
a pleasure seeker and a poet and would not make a satisfactory 
governor 

Li Po eventually learned what ivas going on After having 
been ignored for three good positions he realised that he would 
never be anything more than a court poet The Emperor had 
changed towards him too Li Po was informed that he might 
stay at the palace as long as he wished but His Majesty spent 
Very little tune with him 

With, a great show of dignity and a very sad heart Li Po 
handed m his resignation and set off for lus home He had 
given the Emperor the excuse that he vtas homesick and that J e 
wanted to see his wife and children 

He reached the town where he had lived to find tliat his 
Wife had died and his children had left He was homeless 
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old and poor His borofi Idwjo jseemed duU mdjJ nxunlerestin^ 
There was nothing left for him hut to tramp through the 
country. He set off, wandering from town to town, sleeping 
where he could, talking and wnting Sometimes he was hungry, 
always he was thirsty Sometimes he laughed and sang, some- 
times he was sad, weeping piteously Whenever he saw the 
wonders of nature, he would burst into tears The sight of tlie 
great mountain of OMeiShan, with its blue white peak touch 
ing the roof of heaven, always moved him to tears 

Life was very sad He was an old man who had once served 
in a distinguished capaci^, but now he sought any position that 
would give him enough to cat To ask for work meant to lose 
face , to have no work meant to starve And always there was 
his wanderlust The urge to travel was as strong m him as was 
his desire for wine 

Months followed, one after the other, and still the poet 
wandered The summer found him weary and homeless on the 
east coast of the Shantung Province He was writing and talking 
and charming the people he met, but he was unhappy Officials 
and well bom people shunned him because of what he had done 
at the palace Gossip had magnified hts misdeeds, and few people 
wanted to associate with him One day, in the market place 
where he sat in the sun writing a poem to the cricket, he saw a 
friendly face, that of a young woman named Ginlmg Tze She 
was cultured and beautiful and she did not care that Li Po was a 
rejected gueat from the capital 5 he>saw in him the talent and 
fire that the Emperor had once admired, and she promptly fell 
111 love witli him 

Happiness came again to the sad poet in whose heart burned 
the same white flame of genius that centuries later was to be 
rekindled m Robert Burns or m the vmd, sensitive Shelley 
Mellowed by the years, still inspired by Ins love of nature, lie 
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suddenly found he had everything he wanted. To Ginling Tze 
he wrote a poem that remains a classic : 

“ While I uus riding on a tall white horse 

Shortly after I parted from the Emperor in the capital, 

I came upon a carriage. 

Through its beaded-curtained window appeared 
The face of a fair maiden. 

** 1 waved my whip in the distance 
And halted my horse instantly. 

Who is the fair of all the fairest 

Who seems to come from nowhere but heaven itself? 

"To the green-gauted door I was invited. 

With a cup in hand I sang to thee. 

Tiy you did to hide your coy little face, 

' Then, bursting Into laughter, you were coy no more. 
“To see your face behind the fan moving 
Is like seeing the moon behind the clouds playing hide* 
and'seek. 

, Better not to meet at all 

Than to meet without loving 1 
“ We loved at first sight. 

I can understand your heart b tight I 
Why waste your youdiful years 
To regret it only with your tears ? 

“ Time waits ior no man. 

In the flash of a second our heads will turn gray. 
Remember this, my fair maiden : 

Love me, and don’t delay. " 

Ginling Tze was a sweet woman. She loved the genius more 
than herself. With him she went on long pilgrimages, visiting 
all the beauty spots of China. They were like modem bohemians 
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carrying their homes on their backs, settling wh< 
Finally they came to Kuling, a place so beautil 
sight of it, even to-day, one’s heart bows down in 
beauty of nature. To see Kuling is to wonder how 
world can be so beautiful. It has form and colour; it 
calm, and a beau^ so vital that it has inspired a tl 
writers and painters. 

Li Po had not errtirely given up hope of fame 
career, but when he saw the sweet, smooth beauty 
decided he wanted nothing else. Here was the p 
With Ginling Tze his poetry and his wine, he 
Kuling in complete happiness. 

However, man decides but Heaven directs. Fi 
enjoy playing pranks witli Li Po, as it often doe 
While he was blissfully content with his bermit-h 
mountains of Kuling, a messenger brought him a d 
one of tire sons of the Emperor, Yung Wang Lin. 1 
of L} Po's great literary fame. Could the disUnguishc 
and help with his state affairs 1 Li Po did not want t 
knew that to reject Uie offer would offend the prim 
him new disgrace. Weeping bitter tears, he left 
mountains and once again became a politician. Seal 
arrived when the prince laonclied a rebellion to ovc 
father and make himself Emperor. The rebellion I 
rebels were executed. 

Li Po's life was spared, butlie ^vasseQt into e.'iile a 
Tze was forced to flee to escape puniiJimcnt. Li Po v 
been executed too had it not been for Uic leniency of tin 
Dot to have been involved in a rebellion was a dj^gra 
ria^s. Li Po’s life was ruined. His Xfiends lu/nrJ i 
on him, and he was again starving and unhappy widj 
enough money to buy brush or paper. 
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Through the good ofuces of a fnend, General Kuo Tze-Yi, 
he was recalled from exile But, happy tliough he was to return 
and to be free, he was a lonely, unhappy man He set out again, 
walking among the great mountains and lakes along the Yangtsc 
River Agam his interest turned to rchgion. He sought out the 
wise men of all religions, of Buddhism as well as-j Taoism, to 
discuss the great problems of the universe wiUi them Once he 
began to grasp die great truths of life, Ins mind was liberated 
No longer was he sad and unhappy He realized that diaricter 
IS greater than possessions For him the tragedy of life was pro* 
found and beautiful Uis mind was as. clear as pure water, lus 
spirit was so light that he felt he had triumphed over the ills of 
blood and tlcsh Hunger and cold did not affect him any more* 
He was free He was emancipated, wise and happy. Among 
other poems he wrote 

" VViiat left me was yesterday, which T could not hold 
Whatdistuibs me is today, wluch brings me plenty of sorrow. 
Upon this lofty high lower I gaze 

At tlie lengthy autumn wmd blowing the wild geese south 
“To write prose witli depth 
And poetry sonorous 
Makes my heart leap, as my thoughts fly 
To embrace the moon m the starlit sky ^ 

“ I draw my sword to cut the running water. 

But Uic water keeps runnmg 
I lift my cup to drown my sorrow, 

But my sorrow persists 
Why live in this world if you are unhappy ? 

Tomorrow I shall 

Tie up my hair and depart in a boat for Eternity “ 

' The Chinese believe that there la a woman, uob a man, m tbe diood* 
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carrying their homes on their baclcs, setUmg where they liked 
Finally they came to Kuhog, n place so beauti/ul that at the 
Sight of it, even to day, one s heart bows down m worship of the 
beauty of nature ToseeKulmg is to wonder how any part of the 
world can be so beautiful It has form and colour, it has peace and 
Calm, and a beauty so vital that it has inspired a thousand poets, 
writers and painters 

Li Po had not entirely given up hope of fame and an official 
career, but when he saw the sweet, smooth beauty of Kulmghe 
deadedhe wanted nothing else Here was the poets heaven 
Witli Ginling T^e his poetry and his wine, he could live at 
Kuling m complete happiness 

However, man decides but Heaven duects Fate seemed to 
enjoy playmg pranks with Li Po, as it often does with poets 
While he was blissfully content with his hermit like life m the 
mountains of KuUng a messenger brought him a dispatch from 
one of the sons of the Emperor, Yang Wang Lin He had heard 
of Li Po s great literary fame Could the distinguished poet come 
and help with his state affairs ? Li Po did not want to go but he 
knew that to reject the offer would offend the prince and bring 
him aew disgrace Weeping bitter tears he left his beloved 
mountains and once again became a poUtiaan Scarcely had he 
arrived when the pnnce launched a rebellion to overthrow his 
father and make himself Emperor The rebellion faded The 
rebels were executed 

Li Po s life was spared, but he was sent into eviJe and Gmltng 
Tze was forced to flee to escape punishment Li Po would have 
been executed too had it not been for theJeaieacy of dieEmperor 
But to have been involved in a rebellion was a disgrace in those 
days Li Po s life was ruined His friends turned their backs 
on him, and he was again starving and unhappy with not even 
enough money to buy brush or paper 
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Throagh Uie good ofUces of a friend, General Kuo Tze Yi, 
he was recalled from exile But, happ/ though he was to return 
and to be free, he was a lonely, unhappy man Pie set out again, 
walking among the great mountains and lakes along Uie Vangtse 
River Agam his interest turned to religion He sought out tlie 
wise men of all religions, of Buddhism as well as, Taoism, to 
discuss the great problems of the universe witli them Once he 
began to grasp the great truUis of life. Ins mind was liberated 
No longer was he sad and unhappy He rcalited that character 
IS greater than possessions Tor him the tragedy ol life was pro 
found and beautiful His mind was as clear as pure water, ins 
spirit was so light that he felt he had triumphed over the ills of 
blood and flesh Hunger and cold did not affect him any more» 
He was free He was emancipated, wise and happy Among 
other poems he wrote 

" What left me was yesterday which I could not hold 
Whatdistuibs me is today, wluch brings meplcntyofsorrovv 
Upon tins lofty high lower I gaze 

At the lengthy autumn wind blowing tiie wdd geese south 
“To wnte prose wiUi depth 
And poetry sonorous 
Makes my heart leap, as my thoughts fly 
To embrace the moon m the starlit sky ‘ 

“ I draw my sword to cut the running water 
But die water keeps running 
I lift my cup to drown my sorrow, 

But my sorrow persists 
Why live m this world if you are unhappy ? 

Tomorrow I shall 

Tie up my hair and depart in a boat for Eternity ' 

* The Cbioe«e believe that therelsawomaQ, not a man la tho moon" 
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LlFo died an unusual deaths He Mi into die riverand 
drowned while reaching down to the water to touch the reflection 
of the moon. He was sixQ?-two years old. He left behind a vast 
treasury of poetry for succeeding generations to read. His poetry 
shines through the ages, an undlmmed light to help us to 
appreciate the beauty of life. 




chapter VI 


the patriotic general 

yo FBI 

(H03A.D.— 1141 j 

In the Sang Dgnaety 

r,,"f “ ““ 'P""® "ighl ta tlie year 1103 . „ • 

called Taag Yi„ J “03 A.D a, a village 

To, asleep in his small stone house iva u T'^°' ^‘‘™cr 

Ae sound ol a strange, loud ciy. l,'„,as no t ^ “"'f 

being. It was not a fox, or the blood rnerU cry of a human 

-™brVo.seemednevertohr::r:^---- 
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life He sat up jn bed Itstemng , his wile, too, was awakened 
The cry came again, but louder, sharp and shrill, penetrating 
into the inner chamber of the house as if the creature it&elf were 
inside 

Farmer Yo’s wife was trembling *' Go and see what it is/ 
she said 

But the night was cold and dark, and the old farmer did not 
want to leave bis warm, comfortable bed “Oh, Jt is just one of 
those animals that come out at night, “ he said, turning on his 
side and tucking his ears under the blanket as though nothing 
had happened But secretly in his heart he was terribly aivare of 
the strangeness of the cry and wondered what manner of beast 
had uttered it At any rate, he and his wife would be safe in 
doors, be thought 

His wife w-is still sitting up straight m bed She was annoyed 
by her husband’s lack of interest ‘Here, here, ivake up ! she 

insisted her voice almost a whisper, so great was her fright 
“Wake up 1 Don’t be such a lazy goose Get up and find out 
what i3 making that horrible noise Wild beasts may be destroy 
mg our crops ’ 

Farmer Yo grumbimg got out of bed “Very well very 
well, 1 11 go, ’* said be, and he put on bis warm, thiclr robe With 
a lantern in his left hand and a stick grasped firmly m his 
right, he walked outside 

The frosty night was very dark A few stars were 
twinkling in the sky Now folly awakened. Farmer Yo stood on 
the raised porch m front of tlie house TJiere ivas not a sou) nor 
an animal m sight He looked at the fields stretching far ou 
into the darkness and at the jet black silhouette of the trees anc 
woods He could see notlnng He stood still and began to listen 
Then tlie cry came again and when it stopped, the darkness 
was eerie and blood chilling He listened, his heart trembling 
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In the silence he could hear the sUong nortli mnd blowing 
through the tops of the tall pme trees belimd the house It 
sounded like ^vaves breaking m a storm at sea But nhere was 
the strange beast he had heard ? 

The old farmer decided to searcli He raised his lantern 
high above his head, so tliat he could see farllicr Then he lieard 
something moving The noise sounded like die flapping of wings 
But he was not sure He lifted the lantern higher, and looked 
Then, through Uie shadows, he saw an enormous black bird 
silting on the roof of lus house As he looked, it took flight Uie 
huge wings flapping ominously, and was ^oon out of sight 
" Good heavens what a bird 1 ' he exclaimed with a shudder as 
he returned to the house and locked the door behind him, glad 
that It was a bird and not a wild beast 

His wife stood waiting for hten by the window What was 
It i she asked 

‘ Oh noilung Farmer Yo answered not wanting her to be 
as frightened as he was Just a big bird And please go badv 
to bed, or you will be ill Remember you are soon to have our 
child, and, you must be especially careful They were soon 
both asleep again But every now and Uien — Farmer Yo would 
wake up and wonder about that enormous bird 

The following day the farmer s wife^bore a baby son and the 
good man was very proud and happy The baby was a big child 
With a lusty voice The farmer Imew then that the great bird he 
had seen was a good omen and that their first son would be a 
great man They had been lavoured with a visit from the mythi 
cal bird This bird was such a giant said the ancients Uiat 

when he spread his wings they covered half the area of tlie sky 
and thus darkened the world It could fly right through heaven 
to the planets beyond 
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Farmer Yo was convmced that the bird's visit might mean 
that their son would be as great a person as the giant bird 
With tins comforting tiioughtm mind, the farmer and Ins wi/e 
gave their newborn baby the school name Peng Chu PenSi 
after the giant mythical bird» and C/tu, which means "soars " or 
" raises ” , both together meaning ” the Frw^bird soars " They 
also gave the baby another name, Fei, which means " Ry ' 

Old Farmer Yo was a soft spoken, modest little man He 
had inherited the two hundred motvs of land from his father, and 
his father in turn from his father It was a strip of reddish 
gray soil in the village of Tang Yin on the north bank of 
the YeUow River, which, for thousands of years, had menaced 
the inhabitants with flood, famme and destruction The old 
farmer took his fortune and misfortune philosophically If 
there should be i flood, it was Heaven’s will, over which human 
beings have no control If the people were blessed with good 
times and abundant iiarvests, they should store away as much 
gram and food as possible against a rainy day With tins simple 
philosophy he worlred dutifully in his fields, not only to feed his 
own family, but to be able to help his less fortunate neighbours 
when they might need his help 

His wife, the daughter of one of the elders ol the village, was 
a dutiful person She did her work in the house and tended the 
fields with her husband The arrival of their first son seemed to 
complete their simple happiness 

When Yo Fei was barely a mondi old, the dike of the Yellow 
River burst and the whole Tang Yin region was covered with 
water The inside of the Yo’s little home was flooded The 
young mother, clutching her baby to her bosom, had to stand on 
tlie table while Farmer Yo went up and down the ladder, carrying 
their important belongings away to the attic And eveiy hour 
the tide rose higher 
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It looked ai ihough the whole houac would be covered by 
the surging uaters Old Farmer Yo knew they were in great 
danger this time They could not go to their neighbours for slielier 
because they were in the same plight Being a farmer, Yo had 
no boat or anything diat would float and enable him to save 
himself and his wife and child. He therefore earned iliera to 
the attic, but the water was still rising. If it rose a few more 
feet, they would all ha drowned Tfien he saw something tfiat 
gave him an idea A big, empty wine jar was floating on 
the water The jar was not big enough to hold all three of 
them, but it would carry his wife and baby He put them m it 
and, struggling in the water, quiddy managed to push it outside 
the door Then he embraced his wife, kissed the baby good bye 
and gave the jar another push, watching it float away on the 
flood tide at the mercy of the sweeping wind and the currents 
It was tlie only way And thus, with only a blanket to keep 
her warm and a little food, Vo’s wife and her infant child sailed 
to a. destiny unknoivn 

The sky was clear, the sun was warm, but the wind was 
blowing fiercely and the little woman m the wine jar wept bit- 
terly Fear clutched her heart Every instant she feared lest the 
wine jar should overturn Her mind leaped back to her home 
and her husband Would she ever see him again ? She thought 
of her home — of all the work and toil they had put into then- 
fields, of their small savings, of die house that had been their 
home since their marriage, all would be destroyed How long 
would this terrible flood last ? She wept bitterly, but it only 
made her grow tired, and she fell mto a coma The baby, crying 
loudly, brought her back to reali^ The jar v,as still afloat. 

Near her drifted chairs and tables and household goods to 
which people were clinging for their lives Fate was kind to her 
she felt, when compared with the others m the v,ater. She was 
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dry and fairly warm As long as the wine jar kept Aoatmgf there 
was hope The tide would have to recede sometime 

The flood was so violent tliat she realized it might last for 
da> s or even weeks When the sun went down, she wrapped 
herself and the baby m the btanket, and snuggled down so as 
to keep at the bottom of the jar for the night 

Suddenly there came a severe joh as if the jar were about to 
overturn The mother and her child wer** thrown against the 
side of the jar Terrified, she raised her head above the top The 
winduas blowing violently, but it was too dark to see through 
the misty blanket of the night She could still hear the water 
lapping against the sides, and occasionally people crying for 
help Too weak, too frightened to move she decided to wait 
for tlie dawn 

The next morniog the httle mother was awakened by 
people talking near the jar In some miraculous way, it had 
finally settled on the upper bank of the nver She had been 
discovered by some fishermen about to start their days work 
They asked her where she was from, and when she told them, 
they were so surprised that they felt she was favoured by Heaven 
One of the fishermen took her to his home and set out m his 
boat to look for her husband Months later, after the floods had 
subsided, the fisljerman took her and her baby home, where 
Farmer Yo was safe and sound 

After the flood, a grievous famiue fell on the village of Tang 
Ying Farmer Yo and bis family had enough food to last them 
throughout the winter, but many of the other people had lost 
eveiything and were starving and dying m the cold weather 
The streets were full of beggars and of those who had died of 
starvation Old Farmer Yo was a kmd hearted man He could 
not bear the sight or the idea of other people starvuig and dying 
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while he and his family had food, so one day he told hxs wife 
tint he xvas going to share his store of food wjUj his neighbours, 
to keep them alive till spring 

His wife was frightened at such generosity. If tliey gave 
away their food, they would not have enough for themselves 
and would starve. " My dear wife, ” said Farmer Yo, “ die ques* 
tion IS whether we shall hive tliree meals a day every day while 
the others starve and die, or whether we sliaJl have one meal a 
day and share the rest with our neighbours m order tliat they 
may all live ” His wife could not aigue with such a brave, gen- 
erous husband, and so Yo’s family shared all they bad with tjieir 
neighbours and lived as sparsely as the others for the rest of the 
winter 

Yo Feigrewup to be a fine, bright cliild He had Uie muscles 
and build of a wrestler when he was eleven years old His 
maternal grandlatlier Yao, an elder mtlie village, wanted him 
to be a champion, and engaged the best instructor m the country 
to teach Vo Fei, Chinese wrestling Yo Fei quickly learned all 
that the instructor knew, and soon no opponent could match 
him 

He was also an ambitious child, and eager to read and study. 
For generations the Yo family had been iareners But Yo Fei 
was not content merely to learn about farm implements He 
wanted more knowledge he wanted to read books md to write 
poetry He taught hnuseU to read and write and raemomed the 
classics He read every book he could find His mother some- 
times caught him reading into the small hours of tlie night and 
was angry because they were now veiy poor and could not a€ford 
to buy candles for reading Yo Fet, however, was not to be dis 
couraged He knew that he could get what he wanted by trying 
He took an ate and went out to the forest, chopped down big 
trees and hauled them back to the house Every night after dark 
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he would build a big fire with the wood and read by its light. 
By the time he was fifteen, he had read every book he could lay 
his hands on 

Farmer Vo was getting old He decided he would like to see 
his son married before he closed his eyes to join lus ancestors 
Wlien Vo Fei was sixteen, therefore, his father married him to 
the daugiiter of their neighbour Li The following year a son,. 
Yo Yuen, was born to the young couple, and die old farmer 
and his wile were very happy. 

But marriage could not stop Yo Fm from making further 
progress m his studies and m physical prowess At nineteen he 
was like a grown man He could pull a bow string of great 
strengh and lift tremendous weights The fame of his unusual 
strecgtii spread throughout the country. 

One day a famous archer named Chao Tung came to visit 
the village of Tang Yin He had heard of the unusual strength 
of the nineteen year old Yo Fei and wanted to teach the young 
man all he knew about archery Chao Tung was an expert with, 
the bow and arrow He could lut a target shooting not only from, 
the front, but from the right and left, jo a fraction of a second 
Soon Yo Fei was as adept as Ins teacher, and now Chao Tung 
deuded to stay m the village to teach his pupJ till he died Vo- 
Fei mourned Chao Tung s death as if he had been a parent On 
the first and fifteenth days of every month, he would pay a visit 
to the tomb ofhis beloved instructor Oue day his father nobced 
that almost all of Yo Fei’s wmter clothing was gone, and 
wondered ivby, but said nolbing to his son 

On the first day of the next month, old Farmer Yo saw his 
son walking out of the house with a parcel under his arm He 
followed him and saw him go in to a pawnshop and come out 
without the parcel He followed hun farther The young man 
bought meat and wine and took them to the cemetery, wliere- 
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he Kneit before Uie tomb of Cbao Tung, at winch he ofiered 
the food and dnnh, in accordance wiUi die custom of die time 
Hiding belimd die bushes, the faUicr saiv his son take die bow 
which Cbao Tung had given him and shoot three arroivs into 
the air, one at the front, one at tlic right and die lost at the ieft 
Tears came to the old man's eyes when he saw diis fatdiful, 
loving gesture on the part of his son to his dead teacher He 
could not help calling his son’s name from his hiding place Tlie 
old man asked Vo Fei die reason for his fine gesture to die dead 
Yo Feisaid “My father, Teacher Cbao was very good to me 
He IS dead now, and while he was ahve I did nothing to show my* 
gratitude That is why I come here twice a month to pay him 
my respects “ 

" But why did you shoot three arrows into the air? ” lus fadier 
asked 

‘That was to remind myself that my skill m archery is due 
entirely to Teacher Chao, ’ the son replied 

“Thenwhy did you pour out the wine and bury the meat?” 
his father asked again “ Meal and wme are scarce enough these 
days ” 

“ Because I do not want to enjoy the food that Teacher Chao 
should be enjoying, ’ the young man answered 

The old father was touched by his son’s deep sentiment He 
patted the young man gently on the back. “My son, I wUl not 
stop you from gwiog this offering to your dead teacher But 
remember this, young man when the time comes, you will 
have to make use of all you have learned for your fatherland and 
to be ready to die for it if need be ’ 

Yo Fei «toad up very straight like a soldier, and bowed. 
“ Father, with your permission, I wdl certainly do my best. ’’ 

Yo Fei’s father had good reason to exhort his son to make 
use of all he had learned for his fatherland, and to be ready to 
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die xf necessary The chief ofatribe of people of mixed Korean 
and Manchurian blood had occupied the three northeastern 
provinces of Manchuna which were under the mandate of the 
Sung dynasty, and had crowned himself Emperor in the year 
1115 AD, when Yo Fei was twelve years old This Emperor, 
whose dynas^ is known as Tsin, was ambitious, and aspired 
not only to conquer the neighbouring Manchurian tnbe of Liao, 
but also to overthrow the empire of the Sung dynasty 

The capital of the Sung dynasty, Kaifeng in Honan Prov 
ince, was not far from ttie borders of the northern tnbes of both 
Tsm and Liao The threat of war was icnmment The Sung 
dynasty was busy organuing the internal administration of the 
country and was not mihtarjy prepared to ward off invasion 
To play for time, the Emperor and his mmistem of the Sung 
dynasty decided to make a peace treaty with the Tsm dynasty 
and sacrifice Liao to his ambitions Thii was done But when 
Liao was conquered Tsm had become more powerful and a 
greater menace to tlie Sung dynasty than ever before 

Already the Sung dynasty was recruiting jTJung men to repel 
a possible invasion either by the armies of Tsm or by organized 
bands of robbers who were terrooxmg the country s Irontierb 

One day a government olhcial arrived m the village where 
Yo Fei lived, and posted a notice issuwJ by the country of Hsiang 
Chow, calling for volunteers Yo Fei enlisted immediately, and 
because of his strength and skill he was made an ofneer atonce, 
and given the t«k of wiptagouta large force of bandits threat* 
enmg Uie community 

Yo Fei nstvcd fora hundred cavalrymen to accoiuphsli die 
mission, but received only two hundred mfintrjmcii, tltough 
the bandiW Uirciiening the frontier of the country were some 
three ^thousand strong Yo Fei was only twenty jearsold, but 
he was a good strategist. He realized that his tno hundf«.d men 
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were no match for the three thoiisand bandits, no matter how 
brave tliey were He would have to discover some method other 
than direct assault to conquer the powerful enemy He ordered 
fifty of his men, dressed as civilians^ fo penetrate the bandit 
zone as itinerant merchants As Yo Fei had expected, the fifty 
“merchants” were captured and robbed by the bandits, who 
made them their servants 

YoFei waited for a while to allow the captured civilians to 
a''climatize themselves Then he sent a hundred men to conceal 
themselves at the foot of the fortress of the bandits under cover 
of darkness At dawn the next day he led fifty mounted men to 
attack the fortress The bandits saw the fifty approaching Such 
a small number, they thought, would give them little trouble 
They mounted their horses, opened the gate ol the fortress, and 
galloped furiously down to meet the attackers Yo Fei and his 
men immediately retreated, preteodmg to be overwhelmed by 
the huge numbers of their enemies The bandits gave chase 
right to the foot of the hill, where Yo Fei s hundred remainmg 
men were wailing in ambush They immediately attacked the 
outlaws 

Meanwhile the fifty “ merchants inside the fortress cap- 
tured the two bandit chiefs and fought their way out through 
the rearguard of the bandits tojomYo Fei and his troops Within 
a short time Yo Fei and his men had gamed a complete victory 
over the foe With very smaUlosses Later that day the young 
commander handed over the two bandit chiefs m chains to the 
governor, who immediately ordered that he be promoted 

Wilde the victory was being celebrated, bad news came for 
the brave young man His father had died Yo Fei knew that 
his duty was to return home and observe the three year period 
of mourning He asked to be relieved of his military duties and 
went home 
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Yo Fei’s mourning penod proved to be three of the most 
eventful years m the history of China While the brilliant young 
soldier was confined to the hoose, fasting and praying, the land 
was being overrun by bandits, and the Tsm invaders were push 
mg steadily towards the capital, burning and destroying every 
thing as they advanced The day came when the Emperor of 
Sung and his crown pnnce were made prisoners by the forces 
of Tsm and carried back across the Yellow River 

Yo Fei’s mother was aware of the meaning of these events 
She had great respect for her son s ability One morning she 
came to him as he sat meditating m bis white sackcloth 

" My son,” she said, ** it is time you took up your duties and 
jomed the national army The countiy needs a man like you ” 
Yo Fei was very much shocked " Mother, you know I can- 
not do that I am mourning my distinguished parent There is 
a long period ahead during which I must pay him respect ’ 

“ The nation is m danger, ” replied hu mother " Your 
mourning can wait ” 

But Yo Fei turned his back on her and would not listen 
His mother, however, was a persistent woman Every day 
she would tell her son what was happening m the outside world 
Finally Vo Fei said " But, Mother, I cannot go to the wars You 
are old and a widow Wlio will care for you I " 

“ Heaven will care for me, ’ answered his mother. “ Your 
country needs you more Remember this without the home, 
there can be no nation Your du^ is to your Emperor Serving 
tlie Emperor is more important than serving me " 

Still Vo Fei would not agree 

The next morning she came to him and said '* My son, you 
consider y ourself a filial son. Is that not so } 

Yo Fei bowed m assent He was proud that he knew just 
how to observe the ancient customs, and was mebcnlous m 
matters tliat concerned the family 
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“ Then listen to me, ” said his moUier sternly, “ If you are 
as filial as you say >ou are, yon know you must obey your 
parents Tlierefore, be obedient to my ortlers. lordcryouto 
go immediately to join die national army ” 

Yo Fei t%as stunned He had never imagined tliat his motiier 
could speak to him like this, and he could find no viuy to aioiil 
obe>jnghtr He promised to consider her point of Vitvv, and sal 
■neepmg through the night In tlie morning he came to her, 
bov.cd to her as he would have done to his father and said he 
was going to join the army His motlier vvas determined dial 
he must never forget his duty ** Tal e otT your shirt, ” -she 
ordered her son, “and kneel down Yo Tei obediently knelt 
before her bare to the waist, liis powerfol muscles Into bands 
of iron His mother took a knife and heated it m the fire On 
his back she tattooed the words Cktng Chmg Pao Kuo — 
“Do Your Best for Your Country When she had fimslied, 
Yo Fei saluted her and left 

A few months later ho was appointed a coaim mdmg officer 
under General Chung Ctueh The task ahead was to rescue die 
new Emperor, Kao Chung whose forces were tlien tncircled in 
Hsiang Chow on the north bank of die Yellow River After a 
number of engagements the Emperor was dramatically rescued, 
he and his cabinet crossing (he frozen Yellow River under cover 
of darkness, even though the spe^isofthe enemy guarded the 
banks The party reached Nanking, where the Emperor was 

crowned In Chinese history this event marks the beginning of 

the southern Sung dynas^ 

After escorting his Emperor to safety Yo Fei returned to the 
front to take part in the campaign to defeat the powerful foe 
General Chung knew of his ^11 as a fighter, but he hesitated 
to make him a full general because of his youth Vo Eei how 
ever, was as courageous m lus speech as in deeds He was in 
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isct^ a revaltiUaasxy ta mdttacy Ucti& ss as a. nafa/aJ 
strategist 

General Chung addressed him thus before members of a 
conference of generals and aides “yoFei,yDu area good soldier, 
as good as many of our generals m lustory, but you like to 6ght 
in open plains, which is bad tactics You must try and learn 
other methods I trust you here, take my battle plans and 
study them ' 

The old general thus saved fus own face What he wanted 
was Yo Fei’s advice, and he got it Within a short time Yo Fei 
came to his tent Using charts to arrange troops is nonsense, 
sir, ’ he began “ Times have changed The only way to fight 
an army is to work on a general plan of strategy and adapt your 
tactics to circumstances You need good officers m the field 
Sound judgment ts worth more than all the maps and cliarts in 
the world ‘ 

General Chung might have ordered the daring young man’s 
bead to be cut off if he had not felt that he could learn some 
thing himself The idea of planning a battle on paper ivas an 
ancient and respected custom, but this young giant miglit be 
worth listening to 

“Why do you say Uiese charts ate useless? * he asked. 

“ You speak rashly for a young man 

“ Arraying your troops according to a cliart is an oM lash 
loned nieUiod known to the enemy as well as to us said V’o Fci 
“It would be better if every officer and every man were told what 
tactics to employ and, beyond that, were allowed to use lus own 
judgment. Tlic enemy cannot look into men’s mmds or hearts, 
but he can read charts “ 

General Chung was amazed, but he realued the young man 
was voicws a construcUve thought. Tlie established patterns of 
battle order •were known to all sidc^ as were die manauvres 
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to coonter them. The general appreciated Uie fact lliat if lie tised 
his troops m unfamilur patterns^ the enemy aught be confused 
and more easily defeated But when he presented die idea to his 
staff they were sceptical, especially nhen Vo Fei proposed aa 
immediate attack on die capital to rescue the old Emperor. If 
they could Keep the enemy from advancing furtlier for a few 
jears, said the generals, Uicy would be lucky The idea of 
attacking the capital was ridiculous 

Vo Fei’s youUi lost him diat baide He resigned his com- 
mission and joined die army of die governor of Hopei Province 
"Tell me, Vo Fei," said the governor, "you are a brave man, 
but how many men do you dunk you can fight single handed ? ’* 
" Wlio can say 1 " replied Yb Fei “ Bravery is not enough 
Brains arc necessary to urn wars A good general must first plan 
his campaign, dicn execute it Never worry about a general not 
being brave, but if he does not plan, you have good cause to 
worry " 

The governor was amused * My man ” he said, in an attempt 
to jest, " you are ceruinly a most extraordinary soldier ’ 

" Do not joke about him, said an old man who attended the 
conference " This young man lias talent \Vhen the time comes, 
he will be the most able general m the land 

Yo Fei soon justified the old man s confidence He trained 
his army by entirely new mediods teaching each man, whether 
mounted or on foot to shoot widi the bow and arrow just as he 
had learned from his beloved instructor, Chao , and when Wang 
Yen, one of thesemor generals refused to use his troops to retake 
the city of Hsm Hsiang Yo Fei begged the govecooc to allow 
him to use bis own crack troops 

The governor consented, and Vo Fei made his plans The 
morning dawned propiUously for the attack Using his new 
strategy, the young general led lus men into the city, made 
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prisoners of two enemy generals, and inflicted severe losses on 
the Tsin armies But once he had gamed the interior of the city, 
Yo Fei knew he was in grave danger His men w ere tired after 
more than forty eight hours of battle At any moment Uie enemy 
might send fresh armies to attack him oa all sides He knew 
that the city would never be safe until his army occupied the 
surrounding country Instead of wmning aconciusiic vicioiy, 
he had merely put his own armicsin t precarious position 

Tlie next morning, what he had expected came to pass Tlie 
scouts reported that a Urge enemy force was massed on the plain 
to Uic south 

Yo Fei knew that the occasion called for a bard and hi.a\y 
assault on orthodox lines but he was determined Uiat each man 
in his army should know ivhat was expected of him Like Uie 
modern Commando ofbccfs he made a point of shirtog 111 his 
knowledge with his men as well as with the oliiccrs Yo Tej 
kncweiery manm his arm) persooall). and wa» familiar witli 
his skill and his proficiency m the use of weapons. 

Hav ing decided to fight, the young general called huzacn 
togcUier and spoke to them earnestly 

' My fellow soldiers ' hcsaid,* you havcdonewcll to retake 
tlie City of H<m Hsjing, but Uiat js not enough The enemy is 
concentrating all lus eiTorts on tlic coming battle We arc out 
numbered Many ofyouhaac not cacn slept to restore )our 
strengtli But ii is better to l»\e than to sleep We tiUicr win the 
battle or die — all ol us So saying he mounted lus lior^e and, 
withaliugc, eighteen foot spear inhis n^ht lunJ he rode ocT 
at die head of his troops 

The battle was a fierce one It las ed from dawn unul dusk, 
when U»c enemy withdrew icasingUie plain sUcuu uvdi dead 
and wounded Tl e ei,fniy forces were strong ooUiumbriing 
Vo hei % men ten to one but lhc> were t ot so siolful as \ o I ct « 
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troops In tliose days a soldier depended on his plij-vical strenytli, 
and on skill m the -use ol the bow and arrow and spear and sword, 
to dispose of his enemy If he lost Ins weapons, he fought with 
his nands, wrestling and grappling •with his enemy, lr>mg to 
gouge out his eyes and crack his spmc 

This battle has no parallel m hjstoiy The men on both sides 
fought till tliey were exhausted As darkness fell, the battlefitld 
resounded with the groans of the wounded and dying The 
ground was a swamp of blood YoFci lay on his camp cot bleed 
mg severely from Ins wounds Suddenly he was aware of a man 
standing at his bedside It was a scout He had brought Uie news, 
that the enemy was sending another huge army to the attack 
Yo Fei made a quick decision His troops were too tired to fight, 
too tired to march to go out and meet the enemy Possibly tlie 
column the man had seen was not an army It might be a few 
of the enemy coming to collect their wounded If the news of 
the enemy s advance should reach his men he decided tliey 
might be unable to rest and become panic stricken He would 
take a chance and give lus men as much sleep as possible before 
rallying them He immediately ordered the mao who had 
brought the news to be put m solitary confinement with as much 
food and vnne as he wanted so tliat he would not spread the 
news and went to sleep after posting sentries on tlie outskirts 
of the camp Like tlie British Admiral Nelson centuries later, be 
turned a blind eye to bad news 

At dawn the next morning the enemy had not yet attacked 
Yo Fei knew tliat tlie worst was over even though they were 
surrounded Many difficulties were ahead To hold on he would 
have to mamtain a supply line to the south, for his army had 
only food enough for a few davs If the supply line could be 
opened he would be able to hold the position and repulse 
the enemy by well timed saUies He therefore dispatched a 
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messenger to the mam body of the Sung troops, requesting food 
sad retahcccmoais The message was received by General Waag 
Yen, who had refused to use his army to capture the position 
Yo Fei had criticized him m no nacertam terms when lie pleaded 
to be allowed to make the attack Wang Yen well understood 
the grave position his young rival was m He thought that from 
his point of view Yo Fei could not be xq a better position, so be 
Ignored the dispatch 

Weeks went by, with Yo Fei and his men waiting After 
they had eaten everything, including Yo Fei's own war horse, 
die young general decided to fight his way to the north, relying 
on guerrilla raids on enemy encampments for food Hts march 
to the north IS one of the unforgotten epics of military hi&tory 
Marching by night and hiding by day, the army covered bund 
reds of miles, and dually joined the troops of General Chung 
Chieh at the extreme norUi of the State Chung Chieh was 
delighted to welcome Vo Fei, and placed him in command of 
an army corps The other generals however, did not lilve ilie 
newcomer, witli his unorthodov manners and his habit of mix- 
ing with the common soldiers Yo Fei, like Uie Tiodern American 
and British generals, wore the same kind of clothes as lus men 
and refused to array himself xn fine silks and elaborate robes, as 
did the other leaders “My men fight witli me, so I live with 
them,” he once wrote He hid been with the northern army less 
than a year when old General Chung Chieh was called to his 
ancestors Yorei then found himself without a friend, since 
his army was now under the command of General Tu Chung 
who hated everyone but himscli Instead of resigning, liow ev tr, 
lie decided to suy to protect the interests of the men he Jnd 
trained and fought ivith so long 
Tlie armies of Tsin, liowctcr, knew that the newly ippointcd 
general was little more Umn a name, and immediately launclitJ a 
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heavy attack on the Sung troops The general was taken by 
surprise, and although Yo Fei pleaded to fight on the lines of 
hia uaw tantics^ hfi would not listen but surrendered to the enemy 
with great ceremony Yo Fet preferred to fight and, witli a hastily 
recruited army of officers and men, he escaped to tlie hills m the 
South, and set about forming Chma*s first guerrilla army. 

The task must ha\e been a formidable one How Yo Fei 
managed to keep control of such a force has always remained a 
mystery He divided his forces into small groups under loyal 
officers, and instructed each man m the art of guerrilla fighting. 
He taught them how to live on the land and also how to conceal 
themselves by day and march by night They learned archery 
and the art of making armour and weapoUb Above all he instilled 
into each of them the same discipline by which he himself lived 
He was particularly stern m regard to looting Some of tlie 
groups began to make raids on the towns and rob the farmers 
and civilians On heanng this, Yo Fei issued strict orders for* 
bidding such practices. He wanted his men to have the respect 
of Uic inhabitants and win their Iriendship Everything was to 
be paid for He personally went to the towns to sell his own 
property to buy food for his men, with whom he lived on equal 
terms When the money was all exhausted he organized a 
system of protection for the towns and the merchants, appoint 
mg various members of his army to act as police and to drive 
off robbers and bandits Gradually the entire district became 
loyal to his leadership, but he refused all offers to live in the 
towns and take office under the local government He was budd 
mg an army not for defence, but for offence He had one ambi 
tion, to drive out the mvader and restore his master, the old 
Emperor, to the throne 

The fame of his army spread rapidly Yo Fei s name became 
a password m the camp of the enemy, and many of the mvadmg 
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troops carae to surrender to Yo Fei and pleaded to be enlisted tn 
Ills army 

Finally, two years later, wiUi a force of more than a hundred 
thousand well armed men, Yo Fei marched south and presented 
himself to the Emperor, who immediately created him an 
imperial general 

TJie enemy, however, was quick to talte advantage of Yo 
Fei‘s march to the south, and advanced all along a one thousand- 
mile front pushing deep into the southern territory Yo Fei 
distinguiblied himself during those bitter days by fighting a 
series of brilliant actions that delayed the advance of the mighty 
armies He raised the siege of Hangchow and destroyed thou- 
sands of the enemy m Chekiang His tactics were mamly 
intended to let the enemy advance and then to cutofThis rear 
and surround him by mglit 

It was not long before the enemy’s forces retreated without 
giving battle whenever they saw the huge banner of red adk 
bearing tlie name " YO ” in large white letters 

The man seemed invincible “ It is easier to pull down a 
mountain than to defeat Yo Tei s army was the saying among 
the invaders, who began to retreat as fast as they had advanced 
Vo Feis array was small, hot by breaking it up into separate 
advance units, the clever young general gave the enemy the 
impression that he was m command of large forces, and so the 
invaders retreated day by day 

Finally, after almost live years of fighting Yo Fei had sa/ely 
installed the Emperor ui the Southern capital of Hangchow, 
and was able to report that he had the situation well m hand, 
even though desultory fightmg was stiJl m progress m many 
parts of the country 

While supervising an attack on an army that threatened 
Canton Yo Fei received a personal summons from tlie Emperor 
to return to Hangchow He did not want to leave his troops on 
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Ihe c\e of ihe batUe, but an order from the Emperor had to be 
obeyed When he arrived, he was shown straight into Uie throne 
room of tlie temporary palace 

The Emperor stood up to greet him and ordered all die odier 
generals and high officials to do the same — a singular honour 
for one so young. After making a long and elaborate speech oi 
congratulation, the Emperor presented Yo Fei witli a complete 
set of silver armour, a sword of pure gold, a purple robe embroi' 
dercd with gold thread, and a magnificent set of harness for lus 
horse, a saddle and bridle embossed with silver and precious 
stones Then, to the sound of bells and gongs, a guard ofhonour 
marched into the throne room bearing the highest honour the 
Emperor could present to his triumphant general, a large silk 
flag on which the Emperor himself had wnltea ** Tstng Chm^ 
Yo Fri, ’* which means ” Able and loyal Yo Ftt " 

That night the Emperor mvited Yo Fei to a private banquet. 
They sat long into die night eating clioice bdbits and drinking 
the best wines It was well towards morning, and the cocl>s out 
side were already crowmg when the Emperor put his hand on 
Yo Fei’s powerful shoulder “ My brother, ” he said, “ I nouce- 
that you like wine I see that you drmk and that your brain is 
still clear, which shows me you have greater ability than most 
men 1 have a request to make of you ’ 

Yo Fei immediately stood up and saluted the Emperor He- 
was wearing lus new purple robe with the silver armour, and die 
great sword was danglmg at his belt, but when the Emperor 
made such a request, he forgot everything but the fact that he 
Was a simple soldier sworn to serve the dynasty 

The Emperor lay back in his big chair and laughed 
softly at his general Perhaps he was happy diathe had dis- 
covered Yo Fei’s one pleasure He knew the general did not care- 
for dodies, food or comfort, but that he did enjoy good wine- 
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" My friend, " he said, “ promise me that you will never again 
drink any wine until you have retaken my northern capital, 
Kaifeng My heart is there ” 

Yo Fev promised He, leCt the, ^ila.ce. deterouaed to do tlvi 
Emperor’s bidding Wine was his one indulgence in life He 
had other worries, however, one being that his motlier was in 
the enemy occupied area in the north One day she sent him a 
message by a refugee “ You are not to worry about your aged 
mother De%ote>our whole h!e to national affairs Do your 
duty ” 

The message stirred his love for his mother so profoundly 
dwt he orgaruied an expedition to penetrate the country to the 
north and bring her to safety Seventeen times, soldiers departed 
and never returned The eighteenth party returned with his 
mother and wife, but hts moUier was so sick and old that she 
could scarcely recognize her son 

Yo Fei continued to build an army to achieve his ambition 
to retake the northern capital, but he soon found that in giving 
the Emperor a strong and secure seat in Hangchow he had made 
a grave error The Sung dynasty prospered and both ministers 
and people began to get fat and contented with what they had 
Although die enemy m the north was strong they felt it was 
not worth while to fight any longer 

The leader of the anti war faction was the Prime Minister, 
Chin Kuei He proposed to the Emperor that the Southern Sung 
dynasty should make an appeasement treaty with the Northern 
dynasty, handing over tliree large cities and paying an annual 
tribute for a cessation of the noitliern aggression The Prime 
Minister argued that the southern armies could never hope to 
conquer the invaders, and that eventually they would collapse, 
which would result in the invaders occupying the Emperor’s 
capital and perhaps putting him to death 
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Tlie Emperor was greatly frightened, and although Vo jT^is 
armies were pressing bach the invaders, he allowed die Frims 
Munster to send a mission to the Northern Tsm dynasty to 
arrange tlie shameful peace terms When Yo Fei heard the news, 
he resigned The Emperor refused to accept his resignation. 
Three times subsequently he resigned, but each time tlie Em- 
peror was adamant The army needed Yo Fei His next gnel 
came when lus moUier died 

This time the Emperor could not refuse, so Yo Fei and fus 
son went to pay honour to her memory The Emperor wanted 
to give her a State funeral He planned to have nine ranking 
generals carry die coffin, and further offered to build an estate 
for Yo Fei where he could live and bury his mother 

Yo Fei refused “ The invaders are still in our country, ‘ he 
said. This is no tune to build a home I have work to do ' He 
also refused to allow the generals to carry his mothers coffin 
Instead, he and his son earned it some twenty miles from their 
home to the burial ground he had bought and buried it with '' 
simple rites Near the grave, they built a small hut, where Uiey 
lived for many montlis, making daily visits to the grave to put 
flowers on it and bum incense before it 

The Emperor s armies missed Yo Fei, and it was not long 
before the monarch sent a message to the general asking Jum to 
visit the palace He had heard that Yo Fei was ill and gomg blind, 
and he offered him the services of the imperial physicians 

Yo Fei, however, refused to return to the service He told 
the Emperor bluntly that while Prime Minister Chin Kuei was m 
power, there would be little use in his directing the army 

Although the Emperor was still determmed to make peace 
be thought the presence of a stan d ing army might enah)s to 
get better terms from his powerful neighbours For a year he con- 
tmued to send messages to Yo Fei Each delegation met wth 
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the same refusal Tinally six mmtolera arrived at the lutle hut 
For SIX days and nighu they ai^ued with the obstinate general 
Finally he gave '^ayaudretiiracd to the capitaU The ntnjiecoc 
sent him back to the fron^andma short time he had indicted 
a severe defeat on the forces of Tsin at Hupei 

He uas a very different Yo Fei from tlic young warrior who 
had scored Uiose early successes Tlie long sojourn m tlie little 
hut had increased his desire for knowledge More and more he 
turned his attention to books and scholarly pursuits Wherever 
his army was stationed, he would send messengers to mvite the 
scholars and professors of the district to visit him, and would 
keep tliem m conversation until die early hours of the morning 
He began to write himself and to take an interest m politics 
Whenever he had a suggestion to make for the well being of the 
State or ol his armies he would write to Uie Emperor a long 
personal letter in distinguished and scholarly prose He began to 
write books on military tacUcs and on the great truths of life, 
and he composed several noteworthy poems that are still read 
and revered in China One of these is sung by the Chinese 
soldiers as they go into battle Yo Fei wrote it when he was 
thirty years old 

“ My hair is standing on end widi mdignation 
As I lean over the ramparts and stire at the driving ram 
I lift up my eyes to tlie sky and sigh for I am 
exasperated 

' Fame and success at thirty are dust and ashes now 
My thoughts are tliousaods of miles away 
I am dunking of the disgrace and insult 
In Uie capture of the Emperors Ching and Kang 
‘ Let us go let us cross the Holan Mountains, 

With our wagons and warriors 
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I am eager to feast on the flesh of the barbarians, 

/Intf <0 tfrini cAeir 6i’oo(f anrf tai’it pi’easanoy tiVe wiVrAf 
" We must retake what we have lost — 

Ail the terntones that have been lost — 

And report our victory to tlie throne ” 

Yo Fei’s love of literature in no way dimini'shed his military 
successes The day came when he had brought his armies deep 
into the enemy’s territory To liis djsmiy, tJie messenger Irom 
the capital brought him a letter begging him not to advance any 
farther because his victories would surely hinder the peace nego- 
tiations between the two countries Yo Fei was furious He wrote 
a personal note to the Emperor, saying '* We cannot trust the 
enemy The only language he understands is conquest Year 
cabinet ministers see only the present They do not look ahead 
Their mistakes wiU make tlie people mode at them for centuries 
to come '* 

The Emperor never received tlie letter It ivas stolen by an 
agent who handed it to Chin Kuei, the treacherous Prime Min- 
ister, who pressed ahead with his peace negotiations, and finally, 
m 1139 A D , the treaty was signed Because of Yo Feis 
victories, the Southern dynasty was to get back the Honan and 
Shensi Provinces and all impenal captives except tlje fortner 
Emperor and his crown prince, who had died in slavery 

The present Emperor realized how well Yo Fei had served 
him, and wished to reward him He sent a messenger offering 
him the permanent rank of knighthood, tiie greatest honour 
he could bestow upon him Yo Fei refused m an indignant 
letter 

“Your enemies are cunning and unreliable, he wrote 
"What IS happening to day is dangerous and msecure We sbnnJd 
be worrying about it rather tlian thinking of a national celebra- 
tion This is the time to tdl our soldiers and people to prepare 
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lor greater liardslups, not to issue peace terms and decorations. 
Snch celebrations will only make the enemy lauglu If I were to 
accept the honour of this permanent promotion at tins Umc, know- 
ing that our enemies will surely ignore the peace treaty later, it 
would be a great insult to Uic dignity of our government. 
I therefore beg to refuse the honour.*' 

In another letter warning the Emperor of the danger, Yo Fei 
said " The fate of China depends on a total victory by recaptur- 
ing all the lost tenitones Only then will she be able to a\ enge 
our foes’ insult to our captured Emperors and our nation We 
must make them declare their allegiance to us instead of declar- 
ing our allegiance to them ' All these letters eventually fell into 
the hands of the Prime Minister, Chin Kuei, who saw m Yo Fet a 
great menace to his power Yo Teihad also openly attacked the 
Prime Minister by comparing him to the greatest traitor in 
Chinese history, Chao Chao, of the Three Kingdoms Thus Yo 
Fei and Chm Kuei became bitter enemies 

Yo Fei’s opinion of the Tsin forces was correct Witluu a 
few months of the peace, they invaded Honan and Shensi Pro- 
vinces, retaking all the terntoiy they had given back to the Sung 
dynasty under the treaty Again Yo Fei was called back to save 
his country Within a year he and his generals had recaptured 
not only Shensi and Honan Provinces but also the valuable terri- 
tories in Hopei Province, and had chased tlie opposing armies to 
a point only forty five miles from the former capital, Kaifeng 
U seemed a matter of only a few days before the victory would be 
complete, and Yo Fei was able to drink his wine again The 
generals oftbeTsm forces were surrendering one after another 
and the enemy was in no condition to resist effectively as Vo Fei 
bad captured the strategically important city of Chu Hsien Chen 
But in spite of Yo Fei s contmued victories and successes, the 
Prime Minister wanted to please his friends m the Tsin govern 
ment and show his power over YoFei by negotiating another 
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peace He was willmg to give up all Uie territory north of tiie 
Yangtze Rivcrr which meant half of Cluna, m exchange for peace 
He knew the Emperor was tired of so many years of fighting, and 
he set to work to convince him itiat peace negotiations now 
would put an end to all the hostilities If the Sung dynasty 
would give up all the territory Uut tlie Tsm government wanted, 
there would be no more war The Emperor listened and sent 
an order to Yo Fci to witlidraw his troops 

Yo Tci wrote back to tile Emperor that the morale of his 
soldiers was extraordinarily high, that tlie enemy had left all 
the heavy equipment in his haste to cross the Yellow River, and 
that complete victory was only a matter of days The Emperor 
wroli, back, saying Yo F«i and his men should stay where they 
were, but tliat they were not to advance Prime hhoister Chin 
Kuei, however, said that peace could not be negotiated while 
the armies were m th“ field He recalled all the other generals 
whom Yo Pei had stationed m the newly recaptured cities Be- 
cause he feared Yo Feis power, he decided to let him stay and 
to recall the armies supporting the flanks of Yo Tei s mam forces, 
which left Yo Fei’s force alone at Uie front The Prime Minister 
then reported to the Emperor that Yo Fei could not possibly 
defend ins Ime alone and must be recalled at once 

Again the foohsh Emperor listened A messenger was sent 
to Yo Fei carrying tlie imperial mstrucUons on a plate of gold 
Yo Fei refused, and only after receiving such mstnictions a 
dozen times did he consent to witlidraw Ins forces 

He was heartbroken The crowning victory of twenty years 
of loyal service was to be taken from him Yet even Ins last rr nh 
tary operation was a brilliant one He was deep m enemy tern 
tory without sappoct Tire mighty Tsm armie* could easily hav e 
trapped him and deslroj ed his little army, which was what the 
Prime Minister expected would happen Yo Fei knew lus 
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danger, and met it ivith a bold bluff He announced that his 
army was to attack on the following da>,and saw to it that the 
news was given to the many spies in the area Tlien, under 
covet of night, he moved his entire division out of town and out 
of danger. 

The scene as the victorious army retreated is an epic of 
Chinese history The big man on the white horse rode in silence 
m front of his men He could not speak to any one As the army 
passed through the great fertile lands he had reclaimed for the 
Emperor, the peasants clung to hts sbrrups and begged lum to 
stay to protect them The mayors and councils of tive towns he 
had liberated presented petitions appealing to him to turn and 
fight “We are all Chinese,’* they said “ We beg of you to 
stay and rule over us “ 

In Yo Fei’s saddlebags werethe twelve imperial decrees He 
could not listen to the people Only when a high official came 
and pointed out to him that without die protection of the army 
all Civilians in the town would be murdered, did he consent to 
halt the retreat for five days just long enough to give the «• 
vilians an opportunit) to evacuate Then the sad march of the 
defeated conqueror continued 

^V^len Yo Fei arrived at Hangchow, he immediately went 
to see his Emperor The monarch had heard of the retreat, but 
it was not he who had sent the twelve imperial decrees They 
had all been forged by the Prime htinister Tlie Emperor prom* 
ised Yo Fev to look mto the matter, and sent for the Prime 
Mmister 

Yo Fei was leaving the palace when he was arrested by an 
armed guard and thrown into prison He knew then that the 
Prime ^LoIste^ had gained control of the Empire Soon he was 
joined by his son, Yuen and by another general, Chang Hsien 
Tlie charge against Chang was that he had plotted against the 
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safety of the State Yo Ftu and hts son were held as accessones 
to the fact 

The Empcior was not told of the arrest WiUun a short tune, 
Yo Fer was brought for trial behind barred doors 

The case was assigned to a judge named Ho Chu. Judge Ho 
asked Yo Fei to confess lus enme Yo Pei replied with great 
dignity tliat the only crime he had committed was tattooed on 
his back " See for yourself, ” he cried, and, ripping offlus coat, 
he showed the judge his back, witli tlie four words Cktng Chung 
PaoKuo — ^'H^o your best for your country*' After a long 
session, Judge Ho found Yo Fet innocent of the charge and 
acquitted him The Prune Munster, however, msisted that Yo 
Fet should be punished But Ho Chu was a man of honour He 
promptly resigned, saying he must maintain justice 

The Pnme Minister accepted the judge’s resignation, and 
appomted a man named WanSiu K’o, on wJiom he could rely 
for the verdict he required He was uncertain, however, as to 
the Wisdom of putting Yo Fei on trial again Reports had come 
to him that the people were incensed against him for his action, 
and that there was danger of a revolution Yo Fei was the most 
popular hero xn the country The people looked upon him 
as their saviour 

For days the Prime Mimster hesitated One afternoon, as he 
sat m his private garden in the warm rays of t)ie setting sun, 
peeling a tangerine, his wife came to him '* What is on your 
mmd, husband ? ' she asked " Is it the case of Yo Fei ? ” 

“Yes, my dear I have reports that his arrest is likely to cause 
a revolution 1 cannot decide what is the best thing to do ’ 

“ And you call yourself a great man I You think you are a 
leader I ’ said his wife “ Will you take my advice for once ? “ 
Chin Kuei was m a bad state of nerves He did sometlung 
that was rare for a Chmese of diose days He asked lus wife to 
give him her opinion on a state problem 
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“The problem is simple," said bis isife “Remember the old 
sa> mg about the man who captured the Uger He found that it 
was easier to capture the ammal tlian to free it" 

Chin Kuei saw the wisdom of her spcecli He could not stop 
his persecution ol Yo Tei halfway. He must finish whatever he 
liad started He called his servant and wrote a note to Judge 
Wan 

Next morning the new judge, wearing his official robes for 
the first time, sat on die raised throne in the Supreme Court and 
ordered the trial to begin The prisoner, Yo Fei, was brought m 
with iron manacles on lus wrists He stood with his head high, 
looking sternly at die judge Tlictwo guards behind him, at a 
sign from die judge, beat him to lus knees. Thus die trial began 
The judge asked Yo Fei whether it was true Uiat he had 
dangerous intentions towards the safety of die State Yo Pel 
laughed “ What I have done all my life is to save this country," 
he said “ The cliarge is simply absurd " 

" Confess, vile criminal ! roared the judge 
Yo Fei laughed again *You confess judge You have more 
to confess than I have Call your witnesses ’ 

The judge had no witnesses He ordered the men to beat Yo 
Fei with their clubs Yo Fei fell to the ground under the heavy 
blows Two court attendants dragged Imn up '* Now confess 1 ’ 
cried the judge, but Yo Fei was still smiling 

The judge then ordered the evidence to be taken m private 
Yo Fei wxis taken out of court to the torture room used for com- 
mon criminals He was tied to a bench and flayed with a whip 
of many thongs that had been dipped in tar to make them tear 
theskm After five hundred lashes he was brought back mto 
court. He was a pitiable sight His clothes were torn to pieces 
his flesh was tom, one of his arms was broken He could not 
walk, and could hardly move 
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"Now w»n you confess ?’* said tlse judge. He ordered a paper 
to be put In front ol Yo I'eL Yo I'cl saw ibe paper .and collapsed. 
Tl)e guards kicked him mto consciousness One of Uicm put a 
brush in his liand ; Yo Fei began to write, lying on the floor, the 
blood from his battered face dropping on die paper. An hour 
later the guards gave Uie signed document to iltc judge. 

Yo Pel's confession read . 

" I, Yo Fei, born m die village of Tang Yin in the country 
of Hsiang Chow m the province of Honan, make diis confes- 
sion. ... I was taught and brought up by my mother, who 
tattooed on my back tlie reminder tliat I must do my best lor 
my country , . .1 have thus only one aim In life : to get rid 
of the invaders and to restore the liberty of our two captured 
Emperon. . . .My only crime Is ihii I have safeguarded the 
Uironc in the provisional capital, liangchow, and fought the 
enemy all the way back to a point only lorty-flve miles from the 
old capital. . , .This is my wniien confession. I have nothing 
more to say. Yo Fei." 

The judge was furious. He ordered the guards to carry Yo 
Fei back to the torture chamber, until he noticed that he was no 
longer conscious. Torture would do no good Instead he ordered 
a recess, and went to report to the Pnme Minister that he had 
failed. 

The two plotters put their heads togellier. Without a con- 
fession they could not execute Yo Fei People were already talk- 
ing and threatening to rebel. They decided the best thing to do 
was to leave Yo Fei in prison and issue a statement that he was 
ill after the privations he had suflfered m the wars. 

It Was a full month before Yo Fei could walk He was con- 
fined to the State prison, and because of his rank and his fame 
the wardens treated him like an honoured guest. One morning 
the head warden, who insisted on waiting on his celebrated 
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The old warden stepped forward *'No,sjr, it iS not true The 
general knew noilmig of tins plot I conceived it nnd ordered 
my dau{,)jlcr to uxccutc it.‘* 

nie judge would not Ii-vtcn " Take lum and the girl awny," 
he said “ What I am going to walcli is loo good for ihcir ujes 
Yo Fei stood up and looked sternly at die judge He raised 
die cup of lea I am not afraid to die One’s onai life is riot so 
Important as die future of one’s country For dial I have fbugJit» 
and I have won” Then, widiout hesitation, he drank die 
poisoned tea and sat dovv n 

Tlie following morning die guards found Inm dead but 
silling rigidly m his cliair, hisejes wiJeopcn as if Uicy were 
accusing lus betrayers 

Sucli was die end of one of China s grcntcsi military leaders 
He was only Uurtj cigiit years old when he died 

Tlic Prime Minister was determined to erase all memory of 
Yo Fci from die records He issued warrants for die arrest of all 
membtrs of die general s family, but dicy seemed to have 
escaped widt die exception of die eldest daughter, who com- 
mitted suicide, and the son, Yuen, who was beheaded die mom 
mg following Ins fadiers dcatfi When he went to die prison 
next diy to gloat over Yo Fei s body, he found that it had been 
removed by some person unknown 

Twenty eight years later, when the Prime Munster and his 
Emperor were dead, the body was exhumed and Yo Fei was 
given a State funeral , but history bad exacted a big price of 
China for the unfair treatment meted out to Vo Fei and his 
family The Mongolians had conquered the forces of Tsm and 
had overthrown the Southern Sung dynasty as well as the 
Nortliern States Tor the first time in her history, China was 
ruled by an alien race, showing that tlien, as now, appeasement 
does not pay 
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power and luxury never last, but that U.e names and deeds of 
China's ercaCmen live forever. Toxlay Ihc Chinese soldiers usmg 
American arras and trained in lire latest American mcUiods are 
relentlessly f.shtins the Japanese; and as Uicyfisht, ^cysing 
die song ol Yo Fci, which expresses tire fighting spirit oftnodem 
China. Wlien you go to China, as you may well do by airplane 
after tlie rvar, bo sure to visit the tomb of Yo Fei, whitdi is one o 
the wonders of die w orld and is as colourful as Yo Kefs life ilsell. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PIRATE’S SON 
TSENG CffENG-KGNG 
(1625 AD.— 1662 A.D.) 

In the Jil ing Dynasty 

The Manchurians wanted him dead or alive; dead if he 
continued to resist, alive if be was willing to surrender. They 
respected Kvm as much as they feared and hated him. But he 
chose to fight in the last desperate years ol the Ming dynasty, 
in order Uiat China might be ruled by the Chinese themselves 
and not by a foreign power. He was the son of a pirate, but he 
had the deportment of one of noble blood. He was brave as a 
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Imn and 3trong as ihe strongest man in Chini He was tall as 
a pme tree, but m his manner he was as gentle as a child Such 
a man ms Tseng Cheng K«ng, the son oi "The Dragon" 
— a man so noble, so patriotic, that the Lenperor made 
him a member of the royal family by granting him the nght to 
carry his own name, Chu, a singular honour m the history of 
China With Japanese blood m his veins, but with his Jieart m 
China, Tseng Cheng Kung is to day revered by the Chinese 
and (he Japanese alike, and even Ins sworn enemies, the l^fan- 
churnns, honoured him after his death. 


TItc drama began m a boat sailing oft (he coast of the great 
Japanese port of Nagasaki m 1624 a d The crew were Chinese 
pirates and deatli Iiad robbed them of their leader. They sat 
on the broad deck of the canvas<overed sampan, surveying tlie 
dead body of their leader Each man wore a brightly coloured 

handkerchief over his head, the insignia of his trade, a short 
blue blouse, and narrow trousers reaching to his ankles Each 
man was armed to the teeth, and each eyed his neighbour uncer- 
tainly The problem was to select a successor as their leader 
Four of the men suddenly drew apart from the others, and 
huddled in conversation They were the four brothers Tseng, 
known respectively as “The Tiger,' “The Dragon," “The 
Leopard ” and “ Tiger Skin " 

They were no ordinary pirates Previously they had been 
merchants When pirates bad robbed their ship at sea, they 
had joined them, and had attained high rank m the gang of cut 
throats As they sat and talked, a fight brolie out among tJie 
others Tseng Chf Lung, (he ore who was known as ''Tfie 
Dragon, sprang to his feet and pushed his way into the circle 
of gesticulating men He was tall and husl y, and in his hand was 
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a huge sword The others drew back at the sight of this darmg 
young person Many of Uiem did not know his name " Tlie 
Dirgon ” addressed himself to the eldest of the pirates '* Why 
wrangle about who is to he our new leader he said " You will 
only kill one another and our force will be weakend Let Heaven 
deude for us We will draw lots " 

Tlie idea pleased die elder men They immediately ordered 
the otlicrs to build an altar When the candles had been ht and 
mcense kindled, Uiey ordered everyone on deck to Icnecl facing 
the south and to pray for guidance Then the drawing of lots 
commenced The name of each member of die crew was written 
on a slab of bamboo and put in a big bamboo tube, winch was 
solemnly shaken by each member The eldest of the pirates put 
in his hand and drew He read the name aloud It was that of 
Tseng Cbi Lung, "The Dragon ’ 

Tseng Clii Lung had travelled the China Sea, had married 
a Japanese woman named Tagawa. and was a skilful hghter 
and nav igator He decided that the only way to succeed m piracy 
was to work on a vast scale Within a short time he had increased 
his fleet to nearly a hundred vessels and controlled the seas from 
Korea and the Liuchm Islands to the soutlieast coast of China 
proper The spoils of the pirate soon became so great that 
it was impossible to carry them on the ships 

“ The Dragon and his brothers decided to search for an 
island where they could conceal their loot and repair their ships 
when damaged by storm or battle with their victims For montlis 
they searched the desolate coasts of their ocean empire, and then 
" The Dragon " remembered a tmy island, now known as For- 
mosa, off tlie coast of Amoy, where he and Ins brothers were 
born The island, surrounded by rocks, was little known to the 
outside world and was only occasionally visited by seafaring 
men He immediately set sad for the spot, and found tlie island 
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very much as jt had been yeare before. There was no organized 
society, and the inhabitants were a few fishermen of Malay stock, 
who lived almost m a state of barbarism 

One summer morning the simple islanders saw the sails of 
the pirate ships looming through the mist, and within an hour 
or two the pirate hordes had landed " The Dragon ” immedi- 
ately proclaimed himself master of the island, and set his men to 
work to hmld a harbour and construct hiding places for the loot 
Any of the inhabitants who resented the presence of the invaders 
were put to death, and to prevent the news of the pirates’ occupy' 
tion leaking to the outside world, “ The Dragon ” forbade any 
of the islanders to leave Whenever his fleet sailed away, he left 
a strong garrison to defend his treasure 

With such an impregnable base, “ Tlie Dragon " was able to 
organize his pirates on t(»e Imes of a national navy It was soon 
impossible for any merchant vessel to sail tlie China Sea vviiliout 
obtammg a pass from “ The Dragon,” just as to day neutral ships 
cannot navigate in Uie war zones without a ” navicert * from die 
Allied navies “ The Dragon ’ found that it was easier to obtain 
wealth by this form of protection than by fighting, and the 
owners of the ships preferred to pay an agreed sum of tliree 
hundred taels a year rather tlian lose their ships and Uieir lives. 

“The Dragon ’ never forgot, howcv er, that he was a Ciiinese 
He gave his men instructions tliat any Chinese aboard the ships 
his men captured were to be set free, and that no Chmese 
villages were to be plundered One day he was entertaining a 
Chmese generallus men had captured before returning lum to 
die mamland ” It is a pity you are so far from Pciung, ’ said 
the general “Your power and honour are so great lliat the 
Emperor should hear of jou He would most certainly appreciate 
your services ’ 
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As a result of the generars recomtaendatioa, an ambassador 
came from the Emperor proposing that “The Dragon” be 
appointed to the position of Governor of Fukien Province. 

“The Dragon" was overwhelmed with pride and 307, Wealth, 
he had m plenty, but honour none, until the imperial decrees 
had arrived. He immediately set about fortifying the whole 
coast of Fukien and raising a great army, which he paid for 
out of his own pocket In his native village of Nan* An he built 
for himself a huge palace. The walls surrounding it were more 
than twenty miles m lengtli, and reached down to the sea, 
where “The Dragon" had constructed a vast harbour for his ships. 

As governor of the province, he could no longer engage 
himself in robbery on the high seas, but he still continued to 
collect the safe conduct money from merchant ships, because 
Uiere was no one to stop him and the presence of hts ships 
prevented other pirates from operating 

In those days the Chinese ships were large wooden vessels 
With high prows and stems and tnangular sails They were as 
speedy as any ships on the sea On their decks were catapults 
lor tlirowing stones and fire |>ots The crews were armed with 
powerful crossbows and spears, and at the bow of each ship 
Was a device for attaching the bow to the side of the ship under 
attack so as to enable the fierce, bloodtlursty pirates to board it 
If the merchant ship paid its tribute without complaint, “ The 
Dragon’s" vessel convoyed it to safety But if resistance was 
offered, the merchant vessel was seized and its crew held for 
ransom, its cargo going into ‘ The Dragon’s " treasure store. 

Reposts soon scaohed the Eoapesot that " The Dragon's" 
army was better equipped and better trained tlian his own 
"The Dragon ’ built his own armour shop to fashion weapons 
of steel and deadly flame throwers, and fed his soldiers on the 
best of food Hts own bodyguard he equipped with armour of 
pure gold studded with precious stones. 

10 
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Day by day " The Dragon’s ” power increased, but m one 
matter all his might was of no avail. His wife, whom he loved 
dearly, was living m Japan, and the Japanese would not let her 
leave the country The law of Japan was tl:e same then as it is 
to day a Japanese woman mamed to a foreigner must remain in 
the country 

The decision of the Japanese government mfuriated " The 
Dragon ” For days he strode the corridors of his great palace 
raving at his brothers and his advisers Something had to be 
done How could a man live without his wife t He would teach 
those Japanese miscreants a lesson But months later he was 
still without his wife His character had changed into that of a 
sour disappointed man, but deep down m ius heart there was 
the conviction that one day he would be able to raise a large 
enough army and navy to take lus wife out of Japan by force 

When an order came from the Emperor that he was to engage 
in an expedition against other pirate groups, "The Dragon" 
saw his opportunity to launch his plan After a fierce campaign 
against the pirates, dunng whiclx his brother, " The Tiger ", was 
killed m single combat with one of the pirate chiefs, ‘ The 
Dragon " was promoted to a higher rank and given tJie task 
of governing as well as defending tlie Province of Fukien, uhich 
at that time was ravaged by famine " The Dragon ' made a tour 
of his domain, where men, women and children were dying 
of hunger m great numbers The sight of these poor people 
gasping for life and food gaveJum in idea He remembered the 
island of Tormoia, where be bad bidden lus loot m the days 
when he was a simple pirate Why should not these sulTenng 
people be evacuated to the island, where tliey could live and 
become loyal subjects of their benefactor? Tlie crafty ‘ Dragon" 
must have smiled to himself as the idea formed m lus mind 
To save life was a good thing, to acquire power for lumsell ivas 
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sweet, too Alter he had announced his intention to his imme- 
diate superior m official rank, who agr^eed doubtless because he 
was atraid of" The Dragon ”, and aUo because he was aghast at 
a problem he could not solve himself, "The Dragon” set to work 
He provided ships and money for all the famine-stricken 
people who could make the journey Each person received three 
silver taels, and each group of Uiiee a cow On their arrival at 
Formosa, a green and fertile paradise, the people were organized 
into communities, given farm implements, and put to work. In 
a short time the lovely island was producing an abundance of 
rich crops, and the contented people were paying taxes to " The 
Dragon ”, whose wealth mounted with fantastic speed 

The Emperor, on hearing of the success of Uie venture, gave 
his governor another promotion, equivalent to a knighthood. 
When he had doubled the strength of his army by conscripting 
the healtliy, well fed sons of the multitude he had transplanted 
from the mainhnd, "The Dragon” turned his attention to 
bringing hi» wife from distant Japan He sent a vessel rladen 
With gifts for bis wife's family, and also a portrait of himself 
in the full robes of a top ranking general of the Mmg dynasty' 
His wife’s relatives were impressed, but they still would not 
allow such a valuable possession as a Japanese woman to leave 
her homeland For two years "The Dragon” waited for their 
answer Finally he received, not his wife, but his son, a boy of 
seven, named Tseng Cheng Kung 

The tall ivarnor received bis son with mixed emotions He 
loved his son To see the strong, healthy boy was a delight, but 
the thought that his wife was still held prisoner was infuriatmg. 
Bring her back he would, even if he had to fight the Japanese 
But the outside world was to take a hand m the career of 
" The Dragon Even as he stared athis sonjwith anger agamst 
the Japanese growing in his heart, the Western powers were 
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stnvmg to penetrate the Orient The seafaring men of PortngaJ, 
Spam and the Netherlands had sailed their adventurous galleons 
as far as the islands of the East Indies, and the Portuguese had 
turned ambitious eyes on the little Peninsula of Macao Macao 
was a pirate settlement, and was handed orer to the 
Portuguese 

ADutch fleet had attempted to land on Macao, but had been 
defeated by the Portuguese with the help of' the local Chinese 
inhabitants The Dutch retreated to the island of Formosa, 
where they proceeded to build fortifications against the Portu- 
guese They then began to colonize the island, building churches 
and schools, teaching the natives to speak Dutch Withm a 
short time, more than two thousand Dutch were living on the 
island The Spaniards had moved into the Philippine Islands, 
whence an expedition was dispatched to settle on Formosa 

The Spaniards chose a spot on the island on the opposite side 
from the Dutch settlement and began to build The Dutch 
resented the presence of the foreigners, and immediately sent 
an expedition that quickly conquered ihern and gave the people 
of the Netherlands further control over the island, which the 
Portuguese called " Ilha Formosa ’ — the Beautiful Island 
Formosa is indeed beautiful, and it has Uie military advantage of 
being surrounded by rocky reefs and treacherous currents that 
make the approach by sea difficult 

The Dutch treated the Chinese inhabitants well and under 
their benign administration the island prospered, especially with 
the three harvests a year which tlie ideal climate made possible 
As the Dutch influence increased, however the power of “ The 
Dragon ’ over ins subjects waned, and when m the year 1644, 
the Manchus invaded Chma and strudt at the capital, Peking, 
China was caught unprepared , " The Dragon ’ found himself 
living in a country faced with disaster and ruvohtion 
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Events followed one another so qiuckly that he and bs com- 
panion generals m the South could hardly keep up with them 
The Emperor hinged himself m lus palace to prevent being 
captured by the Manchu troops. There was no crown prince to 
succeed lum The JManchu troops swept over tlie country like 
locusts The only military power was stationed south of the 
Yellow River» one of tlie armies being that of “The Dragon". 
The problem was more than a military one Unless an Emperor 
could be found to act as a figurehead, tlie people would never 
support the armies, and China would be lost 

“The Dragon" and his fellow generals chose a nephew of the 
dead Emperor and crowned him m Nanking, where a large 
army imder “The Dragon’s" brother, Hung Kuci formerly 
called “Tiger Skin", was garrisoned In Fukien, “The 
Dragon’s " domain, the remnants of the defeated army of the 
Emperor of Mmg sought to join the forces of “ The Dragon ", 
and its leaders had found another relative of the dead Emperor 
and crowned him, givmg him the title of King Tang 

Thus there were two factions m Chma with a common 
enemy, the Manchus Both factions wanted to restore the Ming 
Dynasty and recapture Peking, but neither would support the 
other 

The crowning of a king in his territory was a shock to “ The 
Dragon ‘ because it menaced bis own power As a loyal subject, 
however, he could not resist He decided that the wisest thing 
to do was to make the best of the situation and court the favour 
of the new long He immediately appointed himself the leading 
duke in the territory, and instead of treating the new Emperor 
with the respect he might have been expected to show the old 
one in Peking, he treated him more as an associate and with fami- 
lunty. It was not long before he completely dommated the young 
man- To ensure his own power, “ The Dragon " appointed 
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relatives and fneads loam/jfyaaJ ibiis 

control over the Empire All this time his wealth and power 

were growing, as his unlucky enemies realized Even the 

Emperor dared not oppose "The Dragon " Again and again lus 

generals and councillors advised the new Icing to impeach the 

pirate general, but all Ijiew in their Jiearts that the man was too 

powerful 

The relations between the monarch and ' The Dragon ' had 
become well mgh mtolerable when, one morning, "The Dragon ' 
walked unceremoniously mto the royal presence accompanied 
by his son, who was now a grown man The difference 
between the father and son must have struck the king unmedi 
ately While "The Dragon’ treated him with scant ceremony, 
the son gave a formal and respectful salute, and stood aisaitfog 
His Majesty s instructions The king was delighted, and bade 
the SOD sit at his side 

From thatmoment befounditeasy to tolerate "The Dragon" 
because he liked the son more than any otlier being he had ever 
met One morning he comcnanded the fatlier and son to appear 
before him and in the presence of the whole court, made a 
special announcement, greeting the young man, Cheng Kung, 
as an equal which pleased the father immensely " My son, * 
said the king, ‘ I have only one regret m life and that is that 
I have no daughter whom yon could marry But even though 
Heaven has not blessed me with one, I am going to make you 
a member of my family Yon will henceforth cariy the royal 
name of Clm, and I pray Heaven that you may be as loyal and 
devoted to our royal family as any of us ’ 

Cheng Kung knelt before the monarcli and declared his 
loyalty to the Ming dynasty 

Fatlier and son lelt the royal dwelling with very different 
thoughts While " The Dragon was Uiinking lint the king s 
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liking ins son meant more power for him, the son was pondering 
on Uie lutnre of China, whidt seemed fraught with grave danger. 
CIiengKung known ever} where a» /'The Son of the Dragon 
vvas as tall as lus father He was handsome and strong, but his 
heart was different from his fathers While “The Dragon” 
thought only of money and power, the son loved books and 
virtue and hib country " My country above all/’ he wrote on 
reachmg ” The Dragon s * castle 

On reading that. Ins lather laughed ” AU first, Uien your 
country Look after yourself, and tlien you will be useful to 
your country,' he said 

A mi-ssi-nger interrupted them ‘ The Dragon read the 
message It was from Japan, and it said that ” Tlie Dragon s ’ 
wife was in danger of death Once in a hundred years, the 
message said, the Japanese ordered their soldiers to slaughter 
the Chinese m the Chinese quarter, in order to fulfill Uie ancient 
custom Hst Chttk, which means washing tlic street Because 
” The Dragon s wife was married to a Chinese, she was living 
m the Chinese section where the soldiers were to conduct their 
slaughter on the appointed day 

‘ I will go and fetch her said Cheng Kung 
' You cannot, ’ replied his father, with a slight sneer, ' now 
that you are a member of the royal family 
‘Then you can go Father 

‘ I cannot go Who would command my armies while I was 
away? It is impossible said ‘ The Dragon .frowning He 
had lived without his wife so long and had so many problems 
at home, that it was difficult for him to know exactly what to 
do He decided, however to make his wealth work for him 
To Japan he sent a huge ship laden with presents and silver, 
to bribe the Japanese offiuak and the relaUves of his wife s 
famil} 
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By thetirue Cheng Kang’s mother armed, China nasia 
chaos The Manchur ans were approaching the borders of 
Fukien Province The king and his generals appealed to “The 
Dragon ' to lead his mighty arm> against the mvaders, but 
“ The Dragon hesitated He was in a sad predicament, and he 
wanted to make sure that, whatever happened, he would come 
out with his life, his wealth and Ins honour If he fought and lost, 
he would be taken prisoner and executed If he surrendered he 
might be held responsible for tlic crowning and protection of 
ICingTang WiUiout telling his son what was m his mind, he 
made an outward semblance of preparing the army to fight, 
but secretly he dispatched an emissaiy to the leader* of die 
Munch us 

Wlien the Manchu armies suddenly withdrew from die 
borders of Fukien Provmcc tlie people and the king thought 
they were afraid to fight die forces of “ The Dragon ’ Actually 
what had liappened was that tlie Abntlm general had sent an 
answer to “ The Dragon s letter, which read 

“ Honourable Sir, 

“ \Vc salute and honour you for doing >our dut> We 
know well dial it is ilie duly of every citizen to do his best for 
his country while he is sUH able to That is wliy you crowned 
and protected the Ming sovereign Now the situauon has dunged, 
and, as we see it, a wue man would do the right thing and serve 
a superior and mure povvciful go\c.nimcot Such a heron, ict as 
surrendermg for the good of one s country (.oulil nut bedisli i lour* 
able If>ou will make n treaty with us, }ou will become t! e hi ro 
of the hour and do Cluna a great acrvicc At the moment, uiily 
the Provinces of Kw mgtung aud Kwangsl arc ’.till rcuvung hi 
ajdijori to your own powerful anii) Slioul i >ou feel It w »e 
to come to leiinv, the above *^d rcliclU luv Provin..es mi„kl *l«i 
sarrendcr, and ccruinty Uiey wuull bee**) to coo pier, iliu* 
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enabling us to spare a great many Uves On our part we should 
be honoured to make you the governor of all three Provinces. 

It was the same msidious Uilk that liad made traitors since 
the beginning of time, the principle of offering a powerful man 
a reward and making him a slave to hts own ambitions 

“The Dragon” was no longer a fighter. Swiftly he made his 
decision He would turn over King Tang to the enemy and put 
his armies at the disposal of the Manchus. He-was busy prepar- 
ing lus plan of surrender when his son walked m His eyes w ere 
flaming with rage In his hand was an unsheathed sword He 
saluted his father, then he bowed m filial reverence , but his 
words were terse and angry “ My fatlier,'* he said, “ I have 
heard of your plan Please do not follow it tlirough ” 

“ It IS the only way, my son,” said “ The Dragon “ It is 
honourable It will save China There is no other way ' 

“ There is, ' said his son “ Father, do not be persuaded 
Geographically, all our three Provinces, Fukien, Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi, are easy to defend Unlike other Provinces m the 
north these Provmoes all border on the sea You can open up 
the ports and have plenty of money to support the army Then 
you can organize other forces that are still loyal to the Chinese 
regime and fight your way back to the capital You are a sailor 
You know the saying — a tiger must never leave his mountain, 
a fish must stay in the water Think carefully, my father, before 
you take the fatal step The northern countries are not your 
security and strength , they are like fish out of water ‘ 

‘The Dragon stood up abruptly He glared at his son His 
face was red with anger His eyes were blazing, but he could 
not <!peak. He loved his son more than anything on earth From 
bs son’s speech, he realized that the young man had seen 
through his plan , the thought that his son recognized hirn as 
a traitor filled him with shame 
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“ My son,” he said finally, *’ I must be guided by my own 
judgment m this — by my own judgment and nooneelse’s” 
So saying, he left the room 

Cheng Kung stood where he ivas, and his heart swelled with 
shame and horror Hot tears welled m fats eyes So great was the 
agony of his shame that he felt he could not endure it Never, 
he decided, would he be a party to such an act At the risk of 
being an unfalial son, he would defy his fadier, even if lorcsd to 
fight against him 

He strode out into the warm sunshine From the terrace he 
could see the green and brown roofs of the town The summer 
wind brought him the happy laughter of children, and some 
where someone was playmg the lute Everything that was sweet 
to him was liere suoshtne, laughter aod music This was China, 
his China He walked sorrowfully away, until be heard a familiar 
voice addressing him It was his uncle, Hung ICuei, who had 
returned from Nanking to organize his army To him Cheng 
Kung poured outhis troubles His uncle xvas thunderstruck He 
had followed his brother uoquestiomngfy since cJuJdbood They 
had been through the rough, dangerous days of piracy It seemed 
impossible that the dauntless “Dragon should bow to an alien 
conqueror That night Hung ICuei went to talk to “The Dragon” 

“ My dear brother, ’ said HungKuej, “permit me to say 
your son IS right Consider his plan, I beg of you Life is short and 
as unreal as the mormng dew This is the time for you to make 
your name and be remembered for generations to come as tlie 
saviour o{ China Our country is now in grave danger, and you 
are at the height of your career Use your power for China It is 
not too late, or I should not have wasted my words to persuade 
you r know our country can still be saved 

“ And remember this, honourable brother You still Iiave a 
huge army in addition to your enormous wealth and you rule 
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the seven seas with your mighty navy If you decide to fight for 
the retjtoration of a Chinese regime, every brave man Uiroughout 
the country will join you. Seeing all this, I cannot understand 
why you should want to give yourself and your country into 
slavery under anotlier race ” 

The Dragon " listened His narrow eyes were half closed, 
his large, wide mouth vns a light line He stood drawn to his full 
height m his general s dress uniform, a wide sash around his 
waist, his great barrel chest inflated His iron fingers gripped 
the hilt of the big srvQrd he carried Finally he spoke, m the tone 
of one who expects to be obeyed 

“ You are wrong TheManchurnn general means what he 
says He wants my help to secure the soutliera Provmces I 
will help him " 

Seeing it was useless to argue, his brother sorrowfully 
withdrew “ The Dragon ” acted quickly That evening at 
sundown, he marched out of tlie city at the head of the five 
hundred of his crack troops They marched to Foochow, where 
the !Manchunan general was waiting 

Tlie surrender was undertaken rvith great ceremony *' The 
Dragon ” and the Manchunan general, a huge man in a black 
robe and with a black beard shook his own hand and bowed as 
a symbol of loyalty to each other Then the soldiers on each side 
solemnly snapped their arrows m two pieces to signify the end 
of hostilities and a feast was held which lasted for three days 
“The Dragon 'was more than anxious to please his superiors 
He ev en went so far as to shave the front half of his head, leaving 
half the crown bald as -was the Manchu custom, and to wear 
the rest of his hair m a braid hanging down his back 

Although the Manchus openly praised him for his whole- 
hearted co-operation, they were scheming to get the better of 
him They Knew not only Uxat he was rich and powerful, but 
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also that he %vas a cunmng pennon. As such, they calculated 
he was bound to outwit them m some way if tliey were not 
Careful. Why, they i^oudcred, sliould he have surrendered with 
only five hundred troops ? He had probably left his mam forces 
armed to Uie teeth under the leadership of lus brother, and ready 
to attadc them at any moment 

On the Uurd day of the banquet, tiie Jfancha leader made 
lus decision He would take " Tlie Dragon " north so that he 
would be safely out of the way Swiftly he made arrangements. 
“ The Dragon's *' bodyguard was split up mto the enemy’s ranks 
so that die soldiers could no longer light for llieir master, and m 
tlie middle of Ute night “The Dragon" was informed that he 
was to retreat to the north with them 

“The Dragon" still trusted theManchus “It is a good idea," 
he said “ 1 always wanted to go nortli, but I stJi have my 
brotliers and son with me They will not agree to let me leave 
They have a huge army liere, which you will need ’ 

Tlie wily Manchu chief no longer bad reason to conceal hia 
intention He spoke to “ The Dragon ’ as if he were a common 
soldier “ This is no longer your business, old man Your son is 
no concern of mine He signalled to an officer, and immediately 
“ The Dragon’ was surrounded by a ring of soldiers, their spears 
pointing at his breast 

The news of what bad happened quicIJy reached Cheng- 
Kung and Hung Kuei They immedutely fled to the harbour and 
took to sea in one of “The Dragons vessels Cheng Kungs 
mother refused to go with them She said that the llanchus 
would respect their promise to spare the Cheng family, and 
that she preferred to Jive where her husband had placed her 
rather than go into exile 

The Manchus burst on the cities of Nan An and Amoy like 
a stream of scalding lava They butchered the inhabitants. 
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burned the buildings, and looted the goods King Tang v\as 
executed "TheDragoas ’ Japanese wde hanged herself on a 
tree All this news reached Cheng Kung tvhen his slop put 
into port a tveck later 

On hearing it, the ) oung man look an oatlu He would nev er 
rest, he would never lay down the sword, until he had a%engcd 
his country, bis mother and hts foster father, the king And, 
having taken tins oath, he set about aclneving his aim 

He needed an army, money, food and weapons The next 
night, he and his uncle began a recruiting campaign under the 
very blades of the Manchu troops Cheng Kung succeeded m 
witlidrawingto the sei with the greater part of his father’s army 
Withm a short Ume, Cheng Kungs troops had landed at Amoy 
and established what in modern warfare would be called a 
beschhead In the battle for the Port, the young man proved 
himself a veritable son of ” The Dragon ” He led tlie attack 
himself, vanquishing a hundred of the enemy s cnck troops 
Although wounded, he refused medical aiientton , and truly it 
seemed as if he had a diarmed life AlUiough he had never had 
charge ofmen before, he took command of the large force witliout 
delay Every da> more and more soldiers rallied round him, 
eager to fight under the flag of Cheng Kung 

Unlike Ills father Cheng Kung did not seek power All he 
sought was to restore the dynasty he served When anoUicr 
king of the Ming dynasty was crowned m Kwanglung Province, 
now the Provisional capital of China he sent his allegiance to the 
new monarch and redoubled his efforts in anotlicr war to carry 
the battle to the cruel conquerors With his father s seafaring 
blood in his veins it was natural that Cheng Kung should 
use the sea as his most potent weapon against the enemy He 
set his men to work building ships and equipping those already 
built Most of battles were amphibian raids His well trained 
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soldiers would land on tbe coast and make extensive raids inland, 
retreating to the sea wdi pnsonet^ and booty IVitTun eight 
years this guernlla army had captured the majority of die ports 
and ciUes along die coast from Chekiang to Kwangtung Province 
and China was divided, with the Manciius holding the 
inland centres and the Cheng Kung armies in possession of the 
vital seaboard. Cheng Kung was demonstrating that sea power 
was die master key to an invasion Although the Manchus were 
a land power, the regunc diey bad set up began to fee] the stress 
of die blockade, and die hearts of the Chmese people were with 
the gallant young leader 

It was finally decided that Cheng Kung was both too powerful 
to be allowed to remain and too powerful to be conquered 
Tbe day came when Ins faUier, “TJie Dragon now a prisoner 
m Peking, was called upon to send peace terms to his son Tbe 
terms were that if Cheng Kung would agree to co-operate with 
the Manchu regime, he would receive tbe post of governor, 
similar to diat formerly held by Ins father 

Cheog Kung did not keep the Manchus waiting long for 
a reply He could not accept their offer, be said, because he 
felt that dial position for lum would not provide for his generals 
and tlieir soldiers This was merely a polite way of refusing, 
and to make it evident that be was still a power, he laid siege 
to three more coastal towns and occupied them 

All was not well, however, in his own camp Many of his 
generals were jealous of his power, and scorned him because he 
bad had no mihtaiy education Some of them deserted to the 
enemy, others begged him to make terms and refused to obey 
his orders Cheng Kung was relentless with such persons One 
after another he had them executed in the cause of Ciuna s 
security 

The Manchus were persistent One morning m 1659 a 
messenger from the Manchu Emperor arrived hearmg a friendly 
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invitation to Cheng-Kung to visit the Mancliu capital. The 
message informed him that his father, ‘'The Dragon ”, lud been 
made a Duke and that liis two brotfiers had been knighted. A 
sioular honour awaited him if he would come for an audience. 
The message was couched in naitenog terms. 

Cheng-Kung decided to receive the envoy from tiie Maachu 
Emperor, but in his own territory. He constructed a foriiftcaiion 
and, accompanied by his faitliful bodyguard, awaited the arrival 
of the Manclm Emperor's envoy, a high>ranking general. 

After the exchange of salutes. Cheng-Kung extended his 
hand to the Mancliu. ‘‘Now I will read the Emperor’s message,” 
he said. 

The haughty Manchu laughed disdainfully. “The message 
is indeed .addressed to you,” he said. ” But you can only read 
it if you are a loyal .Mancim subject First you must shave your 
head, as do all loyal subjects of the Emperor, and wear a plg> 
tail and the Manchu costume. Only Uien I will allow you to 
read this message." 

Cheng-Kung drew himself up to his full height and laughed 
in the general’s face. Without a word he turned and marched 
back to his own camp, leaving tlie Manchu general hurling 
threats at him. Immediately he wrote to Ids fatlicr : 

”... I have not written to you because I did not want to 
cause you trouble. I stand firm on my conviction that there 
can be no peace widi tlie Manchus. When the order came to 
make ms govsraor, J bad explained the reason for my 
refusal, because the position did not make adequate provi- 
sion for my aides and generals. Wlien the Emperor’s 
message came, I was not to be allowed to see it until I had 
shaved my head. . .Such nonsense is beyond my understand- 
ing. It is clear that the Manchu government is not sincere in 
its avowed intention to let China live. . . .If I were to shave- 
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my head even before bcmg told what that government 
d'emand's, woufef my fmnd'rcd's of aides and generafs have to 
shave tlieir heads and wear pigtails, and my tens of thousands 
of soldiers liavc to do the same ? To make my men 
look ridiculous is to insult tliem The messengers oftlie 
Jtlanchus could not liave thought their mission important if 
they were so ready to be insolent You, my father, have 
fallen into the Manclm trap, and are lucky to have been 
allowed to live until now They must want to let you live for 
some dark reason If they kill you, I will do my best to take 
revenge on Uiem and to perform my duty as a filial son and 
as a loyal Ming subject ” 

*'The Dragon" never received the letter It was intercepted 
by the spies and handed to the Manchu Emperor, who immedi 
ately ordered "The Dragon" and all his family to be imprisoned 
In the meantime, Cheng Kung fought on with greater fury 
and increasing power His generals, however, told him he would 
never win a final victory unless he could smash the Manchu 
southern defence line This he decided to do His plan was to 
attack Nanking and Chinkiang along the Yangtse Kiver, and 
thus divide the Manchu army into two parts It was a bold and 
dangerous project, entailing long supply lines and the use of 
thousands of troops Cheng Kong had confidence in his men 
He did not realize that while they could fight for a short time 
on land and withdraw to their ships few of them had the 
stamina or experience to undertake a long campaign inland He 
was determined to take no cliances, however, and drew up a 
lengthy training plan for the attack In the midst of this, the 
Empire he was fighting for collapsed The newly crowned Mmg 
King, Kuei, had evacuated to Barma when Kwangtung Provuice 
fell to the Manchus, and 'there lie had died The Mtng 
dynasty was ended Cheng Kung had no King Now he was 
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fighting for ti\e lives of his men and himself. Misfortune, say 
the Clunesc, always comes twice. From Uiat moment on, Cheng- 
Kung endured blow after blow. His uncle, Hung-Kuei, who 
was helping him to plan the campmgn, died suddenly, and the 
vengeful Manchus executed his father and all the other members 
of his family because he would not surrender. 

But Cheng-Kung decided to fight on and to strike immedi- 
ately. One morning his troops attacked the Manchus on a 
thousand-mile front, in what was undoubtedly one of the great- 
est military operations up to that time. But treachery had been 
at work. Someone had informed the Manchu generals of Cheng- 
Kung's plans, and at every point of attack bis men were met 
by overwhelming forces. Beaten and battered, leaving more 
than half their number, killed, Cheng-Kung and his men 
retreated and boarded their vessels. 

Even in the hour of defeat, Cheng-Kung s spirit was not 
broken. He remembered the island of Formosa, where his father 
had risen to power and wealth; and so, the following morning, 
about a hundred of the ships anchored in the shallow bay of 
Formosa, then under Dutch rule. The Dutch were completely 
unprepared for the assault, and they surrendered after Cheng- 
Kung’s men had cut off the island’s water supply. 

Cheng-Kung was a lenient and merciful conqueror. He for- 
bade bis men to loot or to kill the Dutch settlers. In a treaty 
signed on March 12, 1661, he allowed the Dutch to take every- 
thing they possessed on the island, including ships, food, ammu- 
nition, and money, and even, lent them vessels to carry tbeir 
citizens to the East Indies. 

Watching the sails of tire ships disappear into the blue 
distance, Cheng-Kung made his decision. Here, on this island 
he would build a powerful army and organize an ideal State. 
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His father had faded because he wag greedy for power, because 
he loved moaey and peace more than his country. What lus 
father had done he could do again, and would, but all in the 
interests of China 

With hts face turned to the sky, he took an oath of 
allegiance to Heaven and his beloved country 

Cheng’Kung seems to have been remarkably successful as 
a governor and colonizer In the space of a year, the "beautiful 
island" was flourishing under Ins rule He had divided it into 
cantons or counbes, each with its governor, law courts, schools 
and tax offices Every man m his army learned agnculture as 
well as mditary tactics, while the women leamod the doaxestic 
arts Soon prosperity shone on the island like a warm summer 
sun, and there were no happier people in Asia tlian tlie inhab* 
itants of Formosa, while across the ocean the Chinese groaned 
m the toils of the evil Manchus, who had ordered them to 
evacuate the whole coast and who were busily enslaving the 
ancient nation 

But Cbeog Kung could not rrst m the midst of all this 
prosperity He thought of China and her dishonour, and vowed to 
banish the conquerors The idea must have seemed fantastic to 
anyone but the young patnoU But he would never hear a word 
against his scheme Whenever one of his generals expressed a 
doubt as to whether it was feasible, Cheng Kung ordered his 
execution He spent his days and mghts preparing for the f-am 
paign He drilled his own soldiers, designed weapons and ships, 
and worked through the night drawing up combat orders and 
military plans After he fell ill, he continued to direct the prep 
arations from his bed When he heard that his son had said he 
did not bitUeve it was poadile for the attack to succeed, he 
ordered his execution, and also that of his own wife, because 
she had not taught his son properly His advisers, fearing be 
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had lost his mind, refused to carry out his orders. One day 
Cheng'Kung discovered this, and he knew that he was no longer 
master of his little kingdom when bis orders were not carried 
out. His heart was broken. He got up from lus bed, dressed 
himself in. his general's robes, and, walking out into the sweet, 
warm sunshine, fell dead, a martyr to bis own fierce patriotism. 
He was only thirty-seven years old. 

Overlus father’s body, Cheng-Kung's son took an oath to 
continue to resist die Maochu government, and it was not until 
1681 that the Manchu troops finally secured a footing on tlie 
island, which was seized by the Japanese in the year 1895. 
Not long hence tliis lovely spot may once again return to its 
ancient fatherland. But, in any event, the name oi Cheng> 
Kung will always be remembered for the loyalty of the great 
man who bore it and for the desperate efforts be made to restore 
the Ming regime. His example is held up as a pattern for 
soldiers, both Japanese and Chinese. Gratifying indeed will it 
be to the soul of the doughy warrior if the young soldiers of 
modem China march once more on the soil of the beautiful 
island. 



CHAPTER VUI 

A WOMAN RULER 
THE BO WAGER EMPRESS 
(1835—1908) 

In thf Manchu Dyna*\y 

It was summer la Peking in the year 1900. The ancient city 
was still slumbering under its blanket of peaceful repose. The 
clear blue sky was tinted with the pale pink aura of the morning. 

Peace, sunshine and a summer breeze, the gentle song of the 
morning wind singing in the trees, the larks and orioJes send* 
tag out their sweet cascades of song over the rolling landscape 
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of anaent China, facing the new Western century and gcoarung 
in the iron grip of the Manchus 

When the drums of war are laid aside, Uiere is no city m the 
world that wears the mantle of peace more graciously than the 
ancient city of Peking, with its brightly coloured roofs, its 
temples its majestic a\enncs, its parks, lakes, hills and its wise 
old men and cultured young people And who shall say there is 
any more beautiful building in the world than tlie great Yi Ho 
Yuan or Summer Palace of the Emperor — a mighty, cloistered 
domain comprising many buildings, placid silvery lakes, majestic 
hills and exotically cultivated gardens interlaced witli pergolas, 
honeycombed with shaven lawns, and spangled with beds of 
bright dowers 

But this momiog no nugk^ Emperor slept m the imperial 
bed guarded by giant spearmen In the inner chamber of the 
imperial quarters, East and West, were meeting m a strange way 
the mechanical wonders of the West, the fancifu} whim of a 
mighty potentate of ageless China m the East 

In an inner room of the palace Afteen clocks, imported from 
Europe, announced that it was six o clock m the morning They 
chimed and cuckooed, they played tunes, and one burred with 
respectful deference to the person whose desire had imprisoned 
them m the big room where they faced the great imperial bed 
covered by a heavy silk net All the little clocks were m action as 
the hour arrived There was one with a gay painted face from 
which a tiny bird appeared to sing a rondel From another a 
number of tmy dolls emerged and danced round a windmill 
with slowly turning sails On a tiurd the Pied Piper of Hamebn 
gave forth his reedy notes From die face of a fourth a merry- 
faced clown squeaked " Hullo-HuUo six times 

The little clocks contnbuted to the discord that would have 
shocked the ghosts of the ancient emperors to whom the 
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occupant of the bed was surely more than ever a foreign devi 
with her imported noisemakers And had you been present at th 
almost sacred moment, you might have stepped into the va- 
sitting room adjommgthe bedroom There, amid the form* 
dignity of its impenal fnnuture^ huge pieces of scarlet lacque 
and teakwood, eighty five more clocks large and small — on 
the size of a thrush’s egg, another as large as a four wheelei 
carriage — contributed their part to the ceremony of waking th 
most powerful woman m China 

The Dowager Empress was awake She sat on the bed tha 
was surrounded on three sides by shelves and roofed by tlie net 
giving It the appearance of a small house She smiled at the 
clocks she loved best, arranged on the shelves They hid finished 
their chiming and calling, leavmg behind a softsdence through 
which their ticking emphatically threaded sharp little stitches 
of urgency, as if bidding the woman in the blue silk pajamas to 
be up and doing Afost people would object to sleeping with 
such a medley of ticking, but to the Dowager Empress these 
timepieces were the meat of life She loved tltem only next to 
herself and, with the order of a collector, she had surrounded 
herself with more clocks than guards 

The maidservants stood by her bed Outside, fifteen guards 
stood at attention, sleepless!/ vigilant through the long night 
Beyond the eighty five clocks in the outer chamber, forty more 
chosen sentries watched over the safety of the Empress of China, 
at the soimd of whose name some men trembled and others spat 
With quiet cificiency the Empress washed and dressed The 
maids arranged her hair, powdered her face with a powder 
reputed to be made of die ground dust of pearls and painted her 
wide full lips Another brought tlie imperial breakfast, a glass 
of warm milk and a bowl of arrowroot porridge The Empress 
ate wiUiout speaking She then pushed die tray away and stood 
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up to be robed ui her full ceremoaial dress, m which she was to 
attend the session of Uie imperial court. Inspecting herself in 
the mirror, she smoothed her sillqr black hair and arranged the 
heavy ornamental comb 

The dress was of fine silk, coloured m imperial yellow, cun- 
mngly woven with floral designs Its skirts reached to the 
ground The collar, the wide sleeves and the bottom were 
trimmed with dark yellow satin oversewn with pearls The but- 
tons were massive round green jade Around her neck she wore 
a rope of magnificent graduated pearls, each interspaced with 
green jades, the whole supporting a ruby the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, framed m more pearls There were gold tassels on the hem 
of her dress and the lapels other collar Under her arm she 
carried a blue silk handkerchief embroidered in gold and a silken 
bag of perfumed powder 

A sharp tap of her heavy fan on the table, and the doors 
swung open To her conference with her ministers went one of 
the strangest women who ever passed across the migh^^ scroll 
of Chinese history That morning she had just reached her 
sixty sixtli birthday, but she held herself like a young girl, and 
even her most severe cntics could not say that she looked more 
than forty years of age 

And not a single minister or lady m waiting could help 
wondering how it was that this woman who, fifty nine years 
before had come to the palace to serve as a maid to the Empress, 
had managed to climb to such a dizzy height and rule the 
Empire with a rod of iron 

Many things had happened to the court since a little 
Manchurian girl called No La had been brought with some 
three hundred others to worit in the palace Asa young girl 
No La wore a green pilace nmtorm, her hair in a pigtail bed 
with a red silk bow to denote that she was earmarked for the 
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imperial service, and ran errands betiveen her studies in reading 
and writing. Her life was bke that of any other woman in the 
palace, but the child had personality, and soon the gossips 
learned that No La had been chosen as the Emperor’s fifth wife 
When she gave birth to a son, her prestige in the palace 
increased Later she was made Empress of the Western Palace, 
the equal of the first Empress, who lived in the Eastern Palace 
Whether No La realized her good fortune then, no one can say 
She seems to have been a quiet, simple little thmg, with an 
aptitude for making friends The First Empress was a peaceful, 
quiet beauty who spent her time reading and writing and sew- 
ing She had every reason to be jealous of the newcomer, but 
mstead of showing any animosity, as was usual under such 
circumstances, she welcomed little No La with open arms She 
proceeded to make her a dose and intimate friend, helping her 
with her studies and showing her the kindness of a mother. 
Although the law at that time decreed that the Emperor could 
have several wives, as in the days of Moses among the tribes of 
Israel, there was usually keen rivalry and bitter feeling among 
the ladies which caused the Emperor much trouble Here the 
situation was different, and the Emperor was delighted No La 
was not flashingly beautiful, but she had grace and charm, and a 
capacity for acquiring knowledge and putting it to the best use 
She was as happy m her new position as were the Emperor and 
Empress to have discovered a young compamon so sweet and 
amiable 

But destiny was to play many tncks on the unsuspecting 
little girl The years were to harden her heart and to call forth 
every ounce of ability and cunning she possessed She was to 
find herself faced with many difficulties She was to engage in a 
perpetual game, but she always managed to win at once or to 
retire and return to the game and win m the end. 
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Under her frail hands, which were m reality steel sinews of 
go\emment, the great turbulent pageant of China’s history 
plunged and struggled, threatened by internal strife, speared by 
foreign invasion, but aluays guided unfalteringly by the little 
woman m the Western Palace On her, history still sita in 
ludgment. Was she a wicked woman, or was she a patriot ? Was 
she cruel and heartless, a murderess and a tyrant, or was she 
merely a woman doing her best m a position of terrible rcsponsi* 
bihty? Some historians rank her as high as England's great 
Queen Victoria, a fact of which she was extraordinarily proud ; 
others blame her for China's terrible yoars to come. If, say her 
critics, she had not been such a lover of luxury, China would 
have entered the twentieth century as the dominant sea power 
of the Pacific, with Japan as a minor State But then agaio, if 
that had happened. China's millions would still be groaning 
under the severest feudal lavv of modem times 

The story of her hfe resembles a motion picture conceived 
on an immense scale, far too great to be encompassed in a single 
book To see her that morning, beautiful m her maturity, calm 
and djgmfied, the long, shapely fingers of her frail liatids ending 
in five mch nails as strong as steel and enamelled a ruby red, one 
would not have thought that any woman could have endured 
so much and yet retained the outward appearance of youth 

With her husband, the Emperor, she had survived the 
Taipmg Rebellion, a band of Chinese patriots tried to over- 
throw the Maachus She had risked her hfe with her husband 
m the course ot the hostilities between China and the Western 
powers During that period her husband had died at Jehol, leav- 
ing her alone with her eight year old son In this crisis No La 
showed for the first time the mward greatness that was hers 
Tung chi, her son, was too young to be Emperor The ministers 
wanted to form a regency No-La did not trust them She knew 
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of the intrigues, the cunning and the greed of those close to the 
Emperor, of appeasers and traitors and secret factions. With the 
help of a loyal adviser, she proclaimed herself Regent and 
Dowager Empress, and took control of the government From 
that day ohe was addressed as Dowager Empress 

Now, m her sixty sixth year, she was known as "Old 
Buddha” She was hated and feared, but respected She was still 
ahttle woman, batnota tired one Thehreofh/e burned bnghtly 
in her heart Perhaps she had made mistakes, perhaps she had 
failed China in the hour of trial, but she was still the Dowager 
Empress, rulmg a vast countiy, beset by enemies from within 
and without 

She had signed so many treaties that people said she did not 
know what she was domg, and that she had signed because she 
liked her own calligraphy Through her inHuence, her husband 
had made ac inglorious peace with England and France by the 
treaty ofTientsm, giving them treaty ports, extratemtonality 
and free naval patrol of Cfamese seas That treaty lowered the 
presuge and strength of China, but for the Dotvager Cmpress it 
was worth while It saved her throne and increased her power 
‘ Old Buddha" was really saving the Empire for her son When 
he reached the age of eighteen, she withdrew to the privacy of 
her quarters and ruled through him Then fate struck her a 
cruel blow Her son died after ruling two years Agam there was 
no Emperor Again there was confusion Inlngue and jealousy 
raised their heads at the court like a foul and menacing Gorgon 

Who was to rule ? Who could steer the ship of state tfirough 
the new tempest ahead ? TJie law of the Empire ordained tlut 
no woman could ever succeed to the throne Succession should 
gt>\t>\hedead Empesot a soa w Vo his elder brother KoEa’s 
sou had no sou or brother She was determined tlut no one 
should ascend the throne unless he was loyal to the Mancha 
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regime With a swift, deft stroke of statesmanship that surprised 
the plotters, she made an announcement The new Emperor 
was to be Kwang Hsu, the five year-old son of her sister 

The next day she presented the little fellow to the assembled 
ministers Poor little Kwang Hbu, dressed m the stidf, heavy 
robes of state with a massive crowa on his tiny, shaven head, 
knew little of what was going on While decrees were being read 
and the bearded men of state were discussing the problems of 
government, be fell asleep and remained so through the audi 
ence, a tired little boy No La knew that the situation was ndicu 
lous, but the face of the Emperor was saved because the law 
decreed that no minister could look at the throne while malung 
a report. They had to keep tbeir heads bowed and to kneel on 
taking their departure, so none could tell the story of the sleeping 
child without reflecting on his loyaltv and etiquette 

She knew, however, that on the child s behaviour depended 
the security of her rule Taking Kwang Hsu m hand, she scolded 
and disciplined him even to the extent of chastising him, m order 
to teach him his duties 

And whenever he was at court, beside me throne was another 
chair where she herself sat, listened and directed So great was 
her influence, so powerful her hold over the court, Uiat none 
dared cnuciie her or dispute her wishes In 1689 Kwang Hsu 
reached his eighteenth birthday. 

He succeeded to the throne and proved himself a simple, 
dignified young man who carried out the wishes of his aunt to 
the letter “ Old Buddha ” still ruled, but only from behind the 
ivory screen. 

Outside the palace, turmoil was nsmg Japan’s power had 
been strengthened after the Meiji reform Korea Iiad been in Uie 
throes of a violent revolution The Koreans appealed to both 
Cluna and Japan for help. When the rebels were subdued, the 
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Japanese who came as liberators refused to leave the peninsula 
and turned on the Chinese troops. Tiiey captured all Korea and 
drove the Chinese into the sea. They occupied the Pascadorcs 
and extended their inSuence to the nortlicast and southeast of 
the China Sea. Europe and the United States of America xvere 
shocked to see that the little brown men could defeat a great 
Empire like China. 

No'La came out of retirement to make another treaty, which 
ceded Korea to Japan, as well as Formosa and the Pascadorcs in 
the China Sea. China was to pay Japan an indemnity and to give 
Japan treaty ports. The treaty was a shameful sign of weakness, 
but to NO'La again it meant peace. She was governing her 
Empire, but she did not knorv what was taking place outside 
the walls of her palace. In spite of her growing collection of 
clocks, she did not appreciate the signihcance of the industrial 
revolution la Europe and America, or of China's awakening to 
the rights of the common man. China had peace, even at Uie 
price of seirrespect She had lost a major war to a tiny island 
country that had been paying her honsage since the dawn of his* 
tory — a country with little more than a maritime consciousness, a 
borrowed language and an imitation of the culture of China. 

But young Kwang'Hsu, the Emperor, was conscious of the 
disgraceful situation. He could not understand how it was 
that a little country like Japan could subdue the mighty majesty 
of China. For days he paced his rooms thinking of the problem. 
He read every book he could lay his hands on. He studied 
hbtory, he sent for reports on Japan, and he came to the 
conclusion that the Emperor Meiji had been enlightened enough 
to profit by the advice of the American, Commodore Perry, and 
to modernize Japan. 

That country bad sent a mission to America. Japan had 
modcmiied itself. The decision came to the young Emperor 
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like a flash oflightmng’ He summoned his court. He made an 
announcement to the effect that China, too, must modernize 
herself with a view to restoring her prestige He bold!/ invited 
those of his ministers who were progressive to submit their ideas 
He lumself began to study English and Japanese He imported 
newspapers and magazmes from Europe and America, He drew 
up a blueprint for a complete reform m the educational and 
governmental systems of the nation The common man was to 
be set free railways were to be built, and certain sections of the 
country were to be industrialized 

The result of these debates, however, caused a schism m the 
Cabinet A few progressive ministers supported the young 
Emperor, the old conservatives opposed him Although they 
dared not show dieir faces to the yoaog mao, they schemed to 
thwart his plans Tlie day came when the conservative ministers 
were admitted to the quarters of " Old Buddha " They lay on 
t!ie floor in hotmge to the woman who had been their Empress 
in everything but name They whispered and sighed and wept 
“ Old Buddha ’ snapped her ivoiy fan on the arms of her great 
lacquer chair She croaked orders, she bade her faithful 
conservative ministers be at peace, and she acted 

The next morning six wise heads rolled m the dust outside 
of tlie courtyard, and the blood from six respected bodies 
made great, dark red patches on the gronnd The flashing sword 
of the imperial executioner had dispatched the six ministers who 
supported the Emperor s proposed reforms For a time at least, 
the danger of modernization was removed from Uie Empire of 
China. Kwang Hsu was missmg from his quarter The books 
he had studied were burned The foreign newspapers he had 
been reading came no more to the Armed guards had 

taken him to Ying Tai, where he was virtually a prisoner. 
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“ Old Buddha " again presided o er tlic court She signed 
more documents, issued more decrees She was at the peak o£ 
her power and her beauty 

Power, dignity, wealth and a striking, if not complete 
beauty were hers She attended the imperial councils decked m 
tlie most cosily finery her Empire could provide She bathed 
and washed pamstakmgly Special beauty doctors prepared 
lotions to preserve her ilawlessskin She dres&ed her hair m llie 
most elaborate way, conceived by herself, parted m the middle, 
combed to the sides, with two wings protruding from each side 
of her head like Uiose of a giant bird In these she wore pearls 
and dowers, usually white jasouae, the fragrance of which she 
loved passionately On the right wing she would hang eight 
strings of priceless pearls tliat dropped to her shoulder, on the 
left a garland of dowers clipped together with diamonds, rubies 
and jades 

Her daily arrival at the court was a ceremony unequalled in 
the history ol pomp and extravagance Outside her bedroom 
were eight ladies m waiting from noble families As soon as 
she emerged, they formed an escort on either side , two of them 
supported her by the elbows Fifty young girls m ^reen uniforms 
assembled in front of the procession, carrying green gauze 
lanterns Ahead, the chamberlam and the armed guards marched 
witli slow and steady step down the lengthy corridor leading to 
the throne room where the royal family led by Kwang Hsu’s 
young and beautiful wi/e, waited Instantly the ranks of the 
attendants parted and all present knelt, face to the floor, and sang 
m unison “ Lao Fu Yeh Wan Foo, which, translated, means 
“ A thousand cheers, Old Buddha 

Slowly, unsmiling, her head held high, the Dowager 
Empress walked to the huge carved red lacquer chair set m the 
middle of the room on a raised platform As usual, when she 
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sat down, the ejgbty five clocks she had installed in the family 
tlirone room began to strike seven * the chimes, the gongs, the 
cuckoos, the dolls, the pipe organs, the musical clocks If the 
clocks began the moment die sat down — and time was her 
God — the Dowager would soule, if they were late, if she was 
late, she would be furious, and on her mood depended the heads 
and well being of those who served her ^ 

The mommgs began with greetmgs from the family First 
the young Empress would humble herself Then, m order of 
rank and prestige, every member of the royal family followed 
Like Queen Victoria of England, "Old Buddha” kept the closest 
watch over her court ladies Each bad to dress accordmg to her 
station Married women wiUi their husbands wore dark red 
dresses, tliose engaged wore bnght red, widows wore blue And 
woe beude any unfortunate whose hair was out of place, whose 
face was poorly made up, whose toilet had been burned 

After the greetings, the Dowager would inspect the room 
She would take notice of every dock, to see whether it ivas 
straight on the wall and in its proper place Eveiy flower vase 
came up for inspection The whole room had to be fragrant 
with fresh flowers or her wrath was temble Every window had 
to be wide open m winter as well as in summer, and the mcense 
m the bowls m her prayer room to the left of the throne had 
to be burning 

Two strange pictures decorated the throne room In massive 
steel frames burnished to zmrror brightness were photographs 
of Queen Victoria m full dress, her ample bosom glittering with 
decorations In another was the same old queen with the Prmce 
Consort and their many children For a minute or more every 
day, theDouager Empress would gare at these two pictures, 
nod to tliem, and pray for a long We To her the features of 
Queen Victona, the woman who ruled the British Empire, 
betokened long life and abundance No*La wanted the same 
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This mornin" there was a new face at this ponderous 
ceremony Troma side <ioor> escorted by gigantic guards wiUi 
pigtails and long mustaches there came a tall, thin j oung man m 
his early tinrUes He was cleanshaven As a Manchurian, he 
had to remain so until he was forty His calm, composed face 
was lined wilii sorrow He came forward to pay homage to 
“ Old Buddha but he never reached the point of kneeling 
The Dowager got up, left her throne, and gnsped him by t!ie 
hand The Emperor Kvving Hsu was back, restored by the 
grace of the ill powerful one Quietly and with great dignity, 
No La led him to the morning^session of the imperial court, 
excluding die rest of the family The ministers knelt They 
chanted " Tat Hao Huans^Ti »?«/”, which m English 

means “ Long live the Dowager Empress and the Emperor 
There was to be joint rule The Dowager sat on a yellow 
throne carved in the form of two dragons, the Emperor at her 
right on the other imperial throne 

First, one of the kneeling ministers gave a lengthy oral report 
of what had happened m the nation during the past twenty four 
hours Tlie organiralioo of die Boxer armies, now under Uie 
official auspices of the Manchus and important cabinet ministers, 
was well under way The Chinese revolutionists, led by Sun 
Yat Sen, had been wiped out m Kwangtung Province The 
Boxers were a band of superstitious, religious fanatics who 
believed that with the help of the spirits in heaven they could 
resist the modern Western bullets and cannons Aware that m 
recent years the Manchu dynasty bad been badly and shamefully 
defeated by foreign forces, their creed was “ to wipe out the 
foreigners and help to strengthen the Manchu dynasty " 

The Dowager Empress and her ministers had been quick 
to appreciate the value of the uprising and authorized these 
superstitious bands to organize and arm themselves The Boxers 
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had begun to attack and destroy all tiiat was " foreign They 
burnt foreign churches, killed missionaries, destroyed railroads, 
cut telegraph wires, and searched houses. Any private property 
that was " foreign,” whether books or umbrellas, clocks or 
watches, was burntand the owners killed Thousands of innocent 
people had been Killed in the provinces of Shantung and Hopei 
and in the neiglibounng towns and cities. All through China 
there was intense hatred of “ the foreigners ", since the Manchus 
had lost so many wars and paid so much in mdemnities tliat 
came from die rice bowls of the people The following of die 
Boxers grew enormously, and soon eien die noble A&nchos 
believed in their magic resistance to guns and bullets 

The reports sounded good to the Dowager Empress 
Secredy she may have wished that the Boxers would chase all 
the foreigners out It was an easy way to deal with the trouble 
without involving herself and if trouble did come, she Jiad 
restored die Emperor to his throne 

Then a telegram was handed to her Eight foreign countnes, 
including England, Russia, France, Geimany, the United States, 
Japan, Italy and Austria had sent troops to China The mvasion 
forces had landed m TienUin, a port about a hundred miles 
from Peking, the capital Tlie combined troops bad come 
* to protect their citizens against the Boxers ’ The Dowager 
Empress read this, and her face grew suddenly tense Tins meant 
trouble, and trouble with foreigners was a menace to her comfort 
andpouer She passed the telegram to the Emperor His 
face was troubled, too He may ha\e remembered how " Old 
Buddha ’ had refused to let him contmue with his reforms If 
Cluna had had the modern arms he had dreamed of she would 
have been prepared to resist 

There uas a moment’s silence Neitlier die Dowager 
Empress nor any of die ministers spoke Another mewenger 
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amved. A sealed envelope marked “ Confidential" was given 
to the Dowager Empress She opened it with her usual charm and 
steadiness The letter said that three days previously one of the 
Victims killed by the Boxers was the German Ambassador. The 
unfortunate incident had happened in the mam tlioroughfare of 
the city of Pel».ing The allied ttoops at Tientsin, led by a 
German general, were demanding the life of the Dowager 
Empress as compensation, and were pushing their way to the 
Capital. The dispatch said they were equipped with the most 
up to date weapons, and that the situation was very critical 
Die Dowager Empress sat rigid Tlic news was the worst 
she had yet had She remembered those horrible days when she 
and her husband had to flee to Jehol from the corabmed troops of 
England and France She remembered, too, how her husband had 
died from the rigours of his flight An army from two countries 
was bad enough Now that there were eight, the new forces 
must be huge indeed She fainted, her hands still maintaining 
a grip of steel on the arms of tlie throne When she came to, 
she passed the letter to the Emperor 

Fmally the Dowager Empress spoke She briefly 
communicated to her ministers the contents of the letter and 
asked their advice 

One of the Dowager Empress s confidants knelt before her 
and spoke Since the situation was tense, lie suggested that 
Her Ma3esty and the Emperor should remain in the summer 
palace till matters had been arranged The summer palace, he 
said, was at least sixteen miles from die capital If the combined 
forces had entered Peking, it would stdl allow Her Majesty time 
to find refuge elsewhere The sn^eslion seemed good, but the 
Dowager Empress could not make up her mmd Her spirit was 
accustomed to overcome difficulties She would not admit defeat 
on the advice of a minister Angrily she dismissed her court and 
retired to her own quarters It was eleven o'clock 
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Back m her palace, the ladies ui-waiting followed closely 
behind her, ^’atehiag every step Her Majesty took, weighing 
every gesture She gave them the sign that she wanted to cfeange 
They rushed to the closet, took out an embroidered light blue 
silk dress, and helped the Dowager Empress to change into her 
restrobe No La hated her yellow imperial robe Blue she adored 
Only because tradition decreed that yellow was the imperial 
colour would she wear the yellow robe to attend the monung 
session every day 

Like all Manchurians, she enjoyed as refreshment the sweet 
nectar made from ground almonds A bowl of this warm, 
white delicious beverage was put on the table She sipped at it 
first, then drank the whole bowl She called for another Then 
a little bowl like water pipe was brought to her She took short 
little puffs A lady in waitmg refilled the bowl with Chinese 
tobacco After every puff, she relaxed comfortably m the reclin 
ing chair by the wmdow m her boudoir and began to consider 
the situation The report of the advance of the European troops 
was disturbing What would be the best thing to do for her own 
safety and for the prestige of the nation f 

Problem after problem revolved m her mmd like ivory balls 
clashing over a billiard table, striking the sides and hitting all 
the comers but in the end remaining on the table What could 
she do ? A foreign invasion was more formidable than she The 
Situation could be fatal to her if she did not handle it properly 
She was old and alone now She could not stand another exile 
Were the combined troops as powerful as the report had said ? 
Some coward might be lying But what if they should burst 
through the defences and occupy Peltmgf Her own life and 
safely would be in danger if she fell into the hands of those 
angry Europeans They were already demanding her life in i 
compensation for that of the murdered German Ambassador 
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If she left U\e capital, the Etaperor would accompany her , Uie 
people would say she had deserted lliem And how far would 
Uie Europeans go from diere ? Peking was Uie heart of tlit nation 
If the capital fell, the morale of the whole nation would be 
broken 

The ladies in waiting noticed that her face was tense and 
that her Ups were drawn m a tight line, but tl\ey could not know 
what was going on m the Dowager Empress’s mind To them 
“ Old Buddha ” was just in a temper They continued to fill the 
water pipe Now one of tliem lighted an imported cigarette and 
placed it in a long cigarette holder, which she offered to the 
Dowager Empress, whose feet now rested on the couch One 
of the ladies m waiting leaned forward to remind the Dowager 
Empress that the wives of the diplomatic corps m Peking had 
been invited to the garden party Would the Dowager Empress 
or the young Empress act as hostess? The Dowager Empress was 
rarely present at such functions She liked to cat alone, but the 
i^uesbons had to be put as a formality 

If the Dowager Empress was not going to eat wi h the 
Ambassadors’ wives, would she like to have her lunch now or 
later ? the lady in waiting continued to ask 

She would have lunch m the boudoir and dinner was to be 
served on the silver service because the silver would turn black 
if there was poison in the food Only the Emperor and the young 
Empress used the gold dinner service After lunch she went to 
bed to take her regular afternoon nap 

At about four m the afternoon, she sat in front of her mirror 
tidying her hair and applying almond cream to her hands and 
face If she did not handle this ensis properly, she would lose 
face Solve the problem must She would think about it at 
length m her rowboat on the huge private lake of her summer 
palace 
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Tlie lake was in the middle of the extensive palace grounds 
On the north bank was a big grassy mountain To the souUrcast 
were the summer residences of the royal families and die 
ministers To the south was a magnificent esplanade with a stone 
pavement engraved m almond floral pnttems The railings were 
made ol wlnK marble to match the flight of steps lending to the 
Temple of a Thousand Buddhas where the imperial family 
worshipped The surface of the lake was dotted with tiny islands 
Tlie largest of these was in tlie middle, connected witli tlie 
mainland by a bridge with seventeen rainbow circles 

I or her quiet reierie the Doivager Empress took her whole 
retinue Two boats each with twenty four maids and servants, 
led the way towing die imperial barge with the Dowager 
Empress sitting in the centre Three more boats came behind 
with more maids and servants all standing in honour of the 
Dowager Empress For hours she sipped her tea and smoked 
her Cigarettes occasionally nibbling sugar co'ited fruits and 
candies In Uie boats directly beliind her musicians were 
playing She found it disturbing and ordered the wasiaaiis to 
stop and the procession moved slowly all through the warm 
summer afternoon Uie only sound being tlie splash of the oars 
The Dowager Empress looked at the green lulls to the north 
She turned to gazeat the colourful yellow roofed buddings to the 
southeast Her bands were busy mal mg a white ;asmine crown 
to ornament her hair How beautiful die white jasmines smelled 
how enchanting they looked 1 Life was very pleasant It was all 
so worth while She was pleased that she had expended the 
millions of dollars this place had cost for such moments as this 
To her mind there could never have come the thought that 
was seething in the minds of ihe Chinese people and xo the 
hearts of her mmisters Ve-irs before in order to hold Japan and 
the loreign invaders at bay u had been decided that China rvas 
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to have a powerful navy Ironclad battleships and guns w ere to 
be purchased from Russia and England , liiousands ol sailors 
were to be trained The navy was to cost a great deal of money 
To pay for it, special taxes were leMcd and collected 

And tlien tlxe Empress had decided that she Ind a better use 
for the several million dollars Battleships were ugly things Tlit, 
EogUsh and die French troops had looted and destroyed die 
former summer palace, beautiful YuanMingYusn Sheuould 
build a better one She had done so This summer palace, vviUi its 
miles of grounds its monuments its lal es ranked ns one of the 
four most magnihcent palaces in the world Queen Victoria of 
England had nothing UUc it Let tlxera burn Peking She still 
had this paradise 

But suppose they were to burn and loot this palace ! Never, 
never would she allow It 1 A butterHy settled on her hand She 
watched the little creatures quivering wings and forgot the 
enemy The butterfly made her think of flowers She ordered 
the boat ashore so that she could walk in her flower garden 

Presently she came to a slope about sixty feet high laid out 
in terraces of flower beds They were planted with rich and 
gorgeous peonies purple yellow maroon red pmk and white 
blazing like a resplendent carpet m the afternoon sun Their 
fragrance perfumed Ute air for miles around The palace folk had 
named the place the flower mountain Nowhere else in the 
world was there such an exotic view 

The Dowager Empress loved flowers and this afternoon she 
felt like sharing her pleasure with the oUiers No one was allowed 
to see or touch any fruit or flowers m the summer palace before 
the Dowager Empress had seen them This day the beauty of the 
flowers softened her heart She called her servants and gave 
orders tliat some of these flowers vere to be picked and 
distributed to everyone around her even to the servants And so 
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the colourful peonies were plucked from the bill of flowers to 
adorn the hair and lapels of more than a hundred men and 
women in the party The air was fragrant and sweet "Hie Peking 
sky was spotlessly blue, and smiles of pure delight came over 
the faces of everybody who stood beside the saddened, aged 
Dowager Empress The world indeed seemed wonderful 
Heaven had melted the heart of the mighty one 

At this moment the Dowager Empress’s most trusted male 
servant, Li Lien Ying, a wrinkle*faced man, some seventy years 
old, dashed to her side with a telegram in his hand She had 
given orders that she was not to be disturbed with political affairs 
after the morning sessions But Li Lien Ying, who was her 
confidant, had dared to break the rule Although a humble 
servant, he, more tlian anyone else in the paface except the 
Dowager, had his finger in national affairs to his own advantage 
Even the most important ministers had to bribe him to obtain 
an audience with the Dowager 

The telegram said that the combined troops had reached 
FengTai, a town about fitly miles from Peking They would 
push their way through to the capital within a week or tivo 

The telegram annoyed the Dowager What a burden life 
could be when she had almost forgotten her troubles J She 
ordered that she be taken immediately to her living quarters 
As she strolled along the banks on her way back to her own 
living quarters, she passed by the kennels where she kept her 
impenal breed of Pekingese dogs There were hundreds of them, 
each of which she knew by name As she passed the gates of tlie 
kennels, the dogs barked and wagged tlieir tails to welcome her 
Immediately she forgot her mood With dogs at least she had 
understanding and sympatliy She stepped into one of the cages 
and took one of the little dogs m her arms " Mi La, Mt La, my 
dear Mi La, ’ she cried cuddling the dog, which was so called 
because he bad the colour of tfu la (bees wax) When she put him 
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dovm, a servant immediately handed her a wet, warm towel to 
clean her liands and everyone wondered Xever before had the 
high and mighty one taken a dog m her arms Dogs were low 
animals “Old Buddha" w'as almighty and supreme. Wliy had 
she touched a dog to-day ? Certainly she was in a strange mood 
Tins afternoon she did not want to go to the theatre cither 
which was her love and pa:>stQn She went back to her living 
quarters ' 

That evening the Dowager Empress was still determined to 
foiget her troubles She called the Empress and two other girls 
to play dice In tins particular game you play on a board on which 
are inscnhed the twelve animals of tlic zodiac — the rat, ox, 
tiger, hare, dragon, snake, horse, ram, monkey, clnckcn, dog 
and pig The players toss the two dice used, then score the total 
of the two dice on the chart If the number happens to be on die 
sign of the dog, the score is marked on all dog signs on the board, 
the aim oi each pla}er being to reach die centre of die board 
Usually the Dowager Empress won, but because of her position 
she would rarely take any money from die players If she lost, 
she always paid what she owed To play witli her, therefore, 
was very profitable 

During this game one of the girls kept losing Finally she 
lost her temper, because she had no money to pay her losses 
The Dowager Empress was angry She stopped die game and 
lectured the players, telling them that there was no difference 
between winning and losing Then she collected her own 
winnings and went back to her rooms leaving die players aghast 
But she could not sleep The great problem was how to meet 
the advancing troops All night she tossed and turned Presently 
she heard a cat meowing outside It sounded as if it was calling 
for something ‘ Gats ! the Dowager roared m anger ' They 
are the most ungrateful of animals Wio let the cat in here ? I 
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hate cats 1” She called her servant waiting outside. There was no 
Cat She resumed her meditation 

She remembered what she had said to the girls at Uie game 
" Winning and losing are the same — all part of the game ” 
Winning and losing all part of the game I That was life Life 
was a game Some played it witli love and sincenty, others 
played it with hate and sel/ishness But she was different She 
did not play with the dice of love or hate She played with power 
and dignity, and she would conUnue to play that way Keep 
on the same way — that was the solution of her problem 
Having made her decision, she gradually fell asleep 

The following morning, at court, she issued orders that the 
entire imperial family and the court be immediately moved to 
Peking “When foreign troops are approaching," she said, ' the 
morale of the people needs strength and support " As the head 
of the nation, she would go back to the capital to show tlie 
people that their situation was not so bad as it might seem 

The same day, at coon, carts, sedan chairs and horse 
carnages were coming out of the summer palace in'an endless 
stream Those painted an orange colour were occupied by the 
wives of the Emperor and bis brothers In the red-coloured ones 
there rode the other members of the royal family and the high 
ranking officials Others rode m blue carnages In the middle 
of the procession were three yellow carriages, one occupied by 
the Dowager Empress, one fay the Emperor, and another fay his 
wife 

The Dowager Empress really Uiought that her going back 
would keep up the morale of the civilians as well as that of the 
soldiers resisting the enraged invaders She did not realize that 
the trouble caused by the Boxers had gone too far and that there 
was no way of appeasing the enemy or gaming a victory 
overnight She was caught totally unprepared w hen, a week later, 
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the nens came that the European soldiers were already m the 
city For the first time m her life, she was really frightened 
What i( she should fall into Uie hands ot die enemy ? There waj. 
not a moment to lose She must get away as quickly ai. possible 
Out she was no ordinary uoman How could she escape wiUiout 
aUracting the aitenlion of the invaders or of rebellious traitors ? 

Hurriedly she cut off her five inch finger nails and look off 
her imperial robe In its place she put on a peasant womin s 
rough blue cotton costume She called die Emperor, and wiUi 
a ft-w trusted soldiers in civilian cloUies she left the palace quiedy 
There was no time lor her to remove her treasures or even to 
hide them The only dung she earned was a small parcel of 
jeaclsand clothes The invaders were at the gates of the British 
Embassy , two miles from the pnlace 

The aty was m absolute chaos Fightmg and looting were 
going on Buddings were m fiames Finally die Empress and her 
party reached Sian Fora year she and the few who followed 
her into exile endured the gieatest hardships At times there was 
not even enough food The comfort and luxury of yesterday 
were merely dreams she had left behind 

The next year a truce was signed The terms included a 
huge indemnity of $ 333,000,000 plus four per cent interest to 
fourteen countries that had participated actively or inacbv ely in 
the war — Russia, Germany, France, England, Japan, the Umted 
States, Italy, Belgium, Austria, Holland, Spam, Portugal, Swe 
den and Norway When the combmed troops had withdrawn 
and the Doiiager Empress retnmed to Peking, it seemed to her 
that she had lived a million years The wreckage m her palace 
made the place unrecognizable She had lost her rare collection 
of jewellery and art objects, which was irreplaceable, and she 
missed her clocks most of all 
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Her indomitable courage and her pride, however, came to 
tlie rescue of Jier broken spirit. It was good to be back home 
again Here was comfort and here were tlie relcis of her former 
power China had suffered and been disgraced, but she had lived 
She was still *' Old Buddha ” 

There was no sorrow in her heart In her ruined summer 
palace she walked amid her flowers, planmng and hoping She 
would modernize China She would build railways, dockyards, 
cities , create an army and a navy Education would be free 
It \vas two years later bclore this strange old woman, still 
beautiful, still powerful, her nails grown to their accustomed 
length, signed the promulgation of the order to modernize 
Cluna, to open its ports to voluntary foreign trade, and to send 
Chinese young men and women abroad to study 

Five years later she died, aged seven^ five It almost seemed 
as if she could see into the future If she were to die, the regime 
must continue as she had planned Her tune was near She 
could not trust Emperor Kwaog Hsu because he had ideas 
of his own The moment she Iiad passed to her ancestors, he 
would dictate a different policy to the government She saw it 
all so clearly A few days before her own death, she stood over 
the corpse of Kwang Hsu Emperor of China She had poisoned 
him Staring at his lifeless form, a fiunt smile on her face, still 
innocent of wrinkles, she wore her robe of imperial yellow Her 
hair was carefully dressed There were more clocks on the walls 
in her private quarters There was another picture of Queen 
Victoria, whom she had outlived She was again Empress of 
Chma, “ Old Buddha , ' Old Ancestor , all powerful 

But her life was ebbing and she knew it Time was short and 
there was much fo be done A successor had to be found To 
succeed her she appointed Henry PuYi, the baby brother of 
Kwang Hsu, then only four years old As Regent in case of her 
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death she appointed her lavourite brother-in-law. A few days 
later, she awoke at six o’clock. The little clocks newly 
imported from America, Britain and Switzerlaiid were chiming. 
She smiled os she closed her eyes, never to open them again. It 
was the year 1903. New China was around tlie comer. 
" Old Buddha " had outlived her lime. 

Three years after her deatlr, which ended her dynasty, tlic 
regime she bad nurtured so painstakingly crashed in dames and 
crumbled to ashes. Had she known during tlic last five years 
of her life what was happening outside the palace wails, had 
she listened to information that came to her, she might have 
committed another sin by wiping out more forcibly the leader 
of the people’s revolution, Sun Yat-Sen, and thus forging for 
another century the chains that were rusting on the wrists of 
New China. She might even have adopted a different pliilosophy 
of life before her death, but the will of God is stronger than the 
hand of man or woman, and virtue always triumphs in the end, 
as the old Chinese say. 

To-day Henry Pu-Yi, the only remnant of " Old Buddha's” 
dynasty, is a voiceless puppet of the Japanese, living on borrowed 
time, as China grows ever stronger and more resolute. 




CHAPTER IX 
NEW CHINA 
SU/l VATSEN 
( 1866 — 1925 ) 

One cool autumn day in October 1895, a sLgfit professor like 
Chinese was walking down dignified Devonshire Street m the 
heart of the fashionable West End of the histone aty of London 
He was going towards the church where he was to meet a friend, 
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Dr James Cantlie As he strolled along Uie street, he was 
conscious that people were staring at lum with interest because 
there were very few Chinese m the English capital But he was 
becoming accustomed to Uiat, and this morning particularly the 
stares did not bother him There were far weightier and more 
important matters on his mmd He was planning another revolu- 
tion to o\erthro\v the Ignorant and tyrannical government oi his 
own country 

The hrst uprising planned by tins mild htlle man had failed 
Many of his friends had already lost tlieir lives But he was 
persistent m his belief m liberty and equality for all He was 
determined to pursue his aim until that tyrannical government 
crumbled to ashes The fact that he had devoted his life to this 
cause explained why he was an e'<ile from China He had little 
hope of getting substantial help from the Chinese in London 
because there were so few of them But the British had shown 
sympathy wiUi the Poles and the Hungarians and other nations 
in tlieir struggle for freedom He felt Uiat some kind hearted 
English men and women might be willing to make him a loan 
lliat would enable him to work for the freedom of millions of 
oppressed people m China He had already succeeded in 
raising money in other parts of the world In Japan Hawaii and 
the United States he had gained the help and sympathy of the 
progressive elements among both Chinese and non Chinese 
Once he had gathered all the help and money he could get 
abroad, he would immediately go back to China to carry on his 
revolutionary work 

All at once he came face to face with a Chinese They 
belonged to the same nation, were Orientals, but they did not 
know each other It seemed an occasion for a polite smile The 
other man stopped and politely asked the httle man in English 
whether he was a Japanese or a Chmese The httle man was not 
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wearing a pigtail as the other Chinese of the period d d He bad 
a smaj/ mustache and looked very smart in his European clo&ee 
He was thirty years of age 

He told tlie other man he was a Cantonese from China 
Immediately the two began to speak m their own dialect 
Cantonese As they walked and talked in the street, another 
Chinese joined them The two strangers mvited the little man to 
visit them at their lodging He thanked them for the invitation 
which he, however, declined He had to meet a friend of his in a 
nearby church, he explained But the explanabon was useless 
The two strangers insisted They almost led him along between 
them, and presently they came upon still anoUier Chinese 
Immediately the first one left them Outside a large gray house 
at the corner of Portland Place, they stopped Then, without 
warning, the two strangers, one on each side, compelled the 
little man to enter the house The door w as opened suddenly as 
if someone in the house had been expectmg their arrival The 
little man thought nothing of this except that lus fnends were 
very pressing with their hospitality, until the door was suddenly 
locked behind him Then he realized that he was in the Chinese 
Legation He was in China — in London — a prisoner of the 
Manchus The men he had met bad been a lure The legation 
had received orders from home to kidnap this dangerous revolu 
tionary and to send him home for execution 

Who was this man that the Chinese Legation m London U'as 
so eager to kidnap? Why did the Manchu government in China 
place a high price on his life ? He was no otlier than Dr Sun 
Yat Sen, known to the Chinese as Sun Wen, a fervent lover of 
the people and defender of their nghts, a dangerous enemy of 
thej corrupt Manchu government, and a revolutionist at heart 
Ten days before, be had arrived m London from New York via 
Japan and Honolulu to raise funds to continue his attempt to 
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overthrow the Manchu dynasty He had been warned of a plot 
to kidnap him when he was in the United States, but little did 
he think the trap would close on him m London instead Yet 
here he was, in peaceful, orderly London, a helpless prisoner 
behind bars, and none of his friends knew of Ins arrest 

The events leading up to the kidnapping are a dramatic 
chapter m Chma s histoiy, the struggle of one small, almost 
dimmutive man to free a nauon of 450 000 000 people the saga 
of the endeavours of a loyal Chinese to carry on tlie work in winch 
many others had failed 

Sun Yat Sen was bom in a little village called Tsui Heng 
m the southeastern tip of China near the penmsula of Macao 
He was the younger son of a farmer, and showed no unusual 
talent or ambition in his early years Like other boys in the 
village he was sent to an old fashioned school where he learned 
to read and wnte in the old fashioned way by reading words 
aloud, reciting them one by one, with his back turned to the 
teacher After a few years of this old fashioned education, he 
had learned a few thousand words His elder brother was doing 
well as a merchant m Honolulu and wrote home to the family to 
send his younger brother there for a modern educaUon Young 
Sun Yat Sen therefore left home for the Hawaiian Islands when 
he was thirteen and studied English in a boarding school 
conducted by an English pnesl In studying English history he 
was deeply impressed by Magna Charts and the English people s 
struggle for freedom Fasematmg too he found the develop 
ment of constituUgnal government m England When he 
returned home to Tsui Heng Bve years later, he was consumed 
with the idea of freedom and the rights of the mdividual 

Those five years of study m the Hawauan schools had mad 
young Sun Yat Sen a different person Hundreds and thousands 
of other young boys were sent to Hawaii for schooling but m 
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Sim Vat Sen alone were planted the seeds of profound discontent 
wiUi the lot of the people of Ouca Vbung Sun had almost 
forgotten what lus own people were like He bad been 
away from China so long He observed the customs and the 
superstitions of the natives of his village with new and astonished 
eyes That people could be content to Jive that way shocked 
him Shortly after his return, he met a fnend of his youth, 
Lu Ho Tung, %vho had just come back from Shanghai hiLu 
he found an understanding comrade who shared hts own ideas 
on tlie liberty of tlie common man With this bond to link 
them, they soon became as dose locich other as if they were 
brothers As Cantonese, they mtensely hated the alien 
Manebus 

Like otiier hot headed young people, they often engaged m 
veliement discussions on the corruption of the Manchu govern 
ment Both of them had lived under tolerant Western rule, 
and they saw no reason why its beneficent mduence should not 
extend to Cfuna Parucularly irksome to (hem were the village 
superstitions and customs and the abysmal ignorance of their 
parents When the Taipmg Rebelhon failed, they were plunged 
into despair , when Uiey were forced to submit to the village 
customs and worship at the village temple they rebelled 

In a fit of rage the two did a dreadful thing They went to 
the temple where the villagers worshipped tbeir ancestors, and 
wrecked the images of the gods Such desecration was unpardoo 
able The shocked nllagers held a council over the two 
delinquents and expelled them 

Lu Ho Tung went back to Shanghai, while Sun Vat-Sen 
proceeded to Canton, where he wandered homeless and hungry 
in the streets for days before be met a physician connected with 
the Anglo American Hospital The doctor talked to him olhis 
work. Listening, San Yat-Sen became fascinated with the idea 
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ol being able to save lues He decided to study medicine and 
become a surgeon But his parents had other ideas First he must 
come home to many the girl of their choice Then, if he behaved 
himself, he could go to Hongkong to enter the medical school. 
He decided to obey and returned. A few da>s after his maniage, 
he returned to his studies, leaving bis wife at the home of lus 
parents 

At the College of Medicine m the Umvcrsityof Hongkong, 
Sun Yat Sen devoted lumself to his work He was interested 
only in his studies and his dream of serving and enlightening 
lus people A reserved young man, he made few fnends One 
of them was Dr James Cintlie. an English snrgeon who took a 
great mtecest in the studious Chinese boy 

Upon graduation, Sun Yat Sen practised surger> m Macao 
and Canton, but whenever he came upon a difficult case, he 
would call for help from his teacher. Dr Cantlic, who invariably 
answered his call " Why did I go to Macao to help this man 1 ' 
Dr Candle once asked himself m later years He answered 
himself thus For the same reason that others have fought 
and died for him — because X loved and respected him ’ 

During the years Sou Yat Sen was studying to become a 
surgeon, momentous things were happening m China The 
Manchus had fought a war with England and France and lost, 
through the ignorant foreign policy of the luxury loving 
Dowager Empress While Sun Yat Sen disapproved of the 
Manchu rule, China was his country after all, and he was very 
much concerned about the declining tendency of his nation’s 
destiny While he was practising as a doctor, he continued to 
discuss with his fnends the problem of how to make China 
through liberal reforms, a modern, nation 

In Macao, men were free to talk of tlie evils existing m tlieir 
own country, because the crowded little peninsula was a 
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Portuguese settlement Not only did Sun Yat Sen talk, he wrote , 
be owned a nenspaper in Macao called Cht Hsm Pao, which 
means “ The Newspaper of tlie Renovation " So bright, so oat 
spoken was the little sheet that it attracted attention from the old 
and the young It also aroused considerable opposition Some 
people believed m the little doctor, some despised him He came 
to be nicknamed Sun Ta Pao, meaning “ Big Cannon Sun, 
because he was always making long speeches and a lot of noise 
The nickname did not worry him Whether he was “ Big 
Cannon Sun ” or not, Ins enthusiasm for the truth grew and he 
was ever ready to talk to an interested audience 

Above all else, he was a patnot When a war with Japan was 
imminent m 1893, Sun Yat Sen thought it his duty to offer his 
knowledge to the exisung government He made a special tnp 
to Peking, where iie submitted a memorandum with his plan 
for a modern State to the then great but conservative statesman, 
Li Hung Chang The plan was ignored Sun Vat Sea was furious 
How could men be so blind when the nation s welfare was 
at stake 1 He would force the adoption of his programme or die m 
the attempt Sun Yat Sen gave up Ins medical career There 
were moie unportant things Co be done than treating sick people 
for a few dollars Saving lives one by one was a slow process If 
he could free bis nation, he would beneht mUlions 

Realizing that his formula would never be used by the 
fthinchus, he set out for Honolulu, where he had many friends 
who, he hoped, would support him Many did In the course of 
a year, he managed to orgamre the Chung Hui, the 

Society for the Restoration 0 / China, won enongh followers and 
collected enoagh money' to start a revolution In 1895, back he 
went to China, wliicli had receuUy been defeated by Japan, with 
the currupUon of the Manchu regime exposed to the whole 
world like an ugly scar 
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The time seemed propikioos for winning the nation over to 
his Side Working night and day with trusted aides, he prepared 
an armed uprising intended to capture the city of Canton and 
hold It as a base of the revolution Traitors gave him away The 
government rushed back to Canton, and the uprising failed 
More than seventy of the revolutionists were arrested Among 
those executed was Dr. Sun’s best fnend, Lu Ho Tung, who, 
as a madcap student, had joined him m defying the gods in the 
village temple 

The loss of his fnends nas a severe blow to the little doctor, 
but It sharpened his resolution to try again He escaped to Japan, 
then to Honolulu From there he went to the United States and 
to England, determined to raise funds to start another revolution. 
He had been warned, while be was m the United States, 
that the Manchu government had agents trading him, but he 
never thought that London could offer any danger 

Imagine his thoughts as the door of the house in Portland 
Place closed behind him. and he came face to face with the 
black robed, pigtailed servant, of the Chinese Legation, brutal 
strong arm w'arriors specially chosen for their work The 
Manchu government knew that he was the instigator of their 
troubles, md they were determined to do away with him at all 
costs, even to the extent of flouting international law 

Roughly the guards flung him into a small room upstairs m 
the rear of the buildmg They placed a guard in the courtyard 
below and another in the passage The legation staff were sworn 
to secrecy The dark, smister house over which floated the 
Imperial Dragon flag was shrouded more than ever m 
mystery 

The only person in the whole of London who knew of the 
little man s presence m the city and his non arrival at his 
appointment was the kmdly, rugged old Dr James CantUe, then 
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living in retirement Sun Yat Sen was his house guest at the 
time, and the two old friends were to have met in the quiet little 
church xn Devonshire Street and later to take lunch together. 
The doctor waited m vain 

In the meantime, the officials of the legation were gloating 
over their capture They cabled Peking, and back came the 
answer The prisoner was to be sent to China to pay the penalty 
of his crimes But to take a free man prisoner and put him aboard 
a Imer presented a problem even for the Manchu officials While 
Sun Yat Sen was in the legaaoo, they could do pretty much as 
they liked, since it was virtnally Chinese soil, but once they 
were outside, anything might happen He might call out and 
attract the attention of a passing pobceman British law gave 
him the right of protection, whatever bis race, creed or political 
beliefs No British shipping line would be a party to such 
a procedure , bat there were other lines Where the berth was 
reserved is not known, but there was to unfold a drama that ranks 
with the fabulous doings of Sherlock Holmes, whose histone 
Baker Street was only a few blocks away 

The little doctor was a fighter, but he had nothing to fight 
witli He flung himself against the door, he battered at the 
window, he threatened and stormed, all to noavad Then, realumg 
that the fate of man lies m the hands of God, be decided to 
commend his troubles to the Lord of Heaven Instead of resisting 
and \vasting his energy, he knelt m prayer, searching his heart 
» and strengthening fiis faith God had never before deserted him , 
such a thing could not happen On Uie seventh day, there came 
to him a feeling of great comfort Although Uicre seemed to be 
no means of escape, he found he was no longer afraid He was 
using his mind correctly, and it seemed as though a message had 
reached his heart Lscape was near at hand 

He began to study Jus position wiUi new liope Tliere was a > 
small window on Uie northsideof dieroom Tromit hccould 
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see only the roofs of the houses, but no friendly windows to 
which he could signal. Below, in the yard, w,ts a guard The 
street was some dUlance off. The old house, after the fashion of 
the English houses of tlie day, was completely detached. 

If only he could get a messageto Dr. Cantlie I Determined to 
try. he wrote some messages on tiny sUps of paper and let diem 
Heat out of the window on the breeze. Then he wrote others 
wrapped tliem in coins, and hurled them as far away as he could’ 
praymg that each one would fall into the hands of some kindly 
pemon who would deUver it to the good doctor who had once 
told him that God helps those who help tliemselves. 

But all in vaini The armed guard had seen the messages, with 
the result that the window was nailed up. The Chinese officials 
^e no more to see the prisoner. His load was brought to him 
by an English butler. gntiomm 

The buffer was intrigued by the little man. He could not 
^ erstand how such a gracious, charming person could b 
^ty of murder. One of the Chinese servants had told him 

aheaded. and to the simple Englishman that could mean only 

onelhmg— that he had killed someone. ^ 

By listening and picking up fragments of conversation I,, 
gathered that the prisoner would shordy be on his wav to V* 
dea* ^d hewas touched that sucha thing should happen to 
a God-fearing person. But when Sun Yat-Sen maH^ » ,1/^ 

plea that he take a message to Dr. Cantlie the buti 

frightened at ffie thought of becoming 'intw " 

dangerous affair. If the Manchus found out ® 

too. Like ail Englishmen of the period.’he iLk^donffie' 

Chmese as smister. lawless people. Every ni»ht , u c- 
what was happening at the legaffon, and saidffiat he w Id r"i!° 
to do something for the little man. 
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His wife listened Then she got up and said "Heniy, if yon I 
don’t do anything, I will I cannot bear to think of that good 
little man going to his death, even if he is a Chinese He’s a 
Christian like you and me, and he's good You know a good 
man when you see one Pertiaps they’re going to murder him 
because he’s a Christian ’ 

So saying, she wrote a note, put on her coat, and went out 
into the foggy night It was October 17 Well after midnight 
the doorbell of Dr Canthe’s house rang Dr Cantlie rose from 
his bed, turned on the light, and went downstairs He opened 
the door Nobody was there But on the mat was a white slip 
of paper The good doctor read it by the flickering light of his 
oil hand lamp It read 

" There is a friend of yours who has been imprisoned m the 
Chinese Legation here since last Sunday They intend to send 
him back to China, where it is certain they will hang him It 
IS very sad for the poor man who is a good Christian, and unless 
something is done at once, he will be gone and no one will know 
it I dare not sign my name, but this is the truth, so bebeve what 

I say Whatever you do must be done at once, or it wiU be too 
late His name is, I believe. Sin Vin Sen ’ 

So that was where Sun Yat Sen bad been all this time I Dr 
Cantlie decided he must act immediately He called Scotland 
Yard The police told him such matters were entirely out ol 
their hands A legation was foreign soil Early next morning, 

Dr Cantlie stood at the door of the Foreign Office in Whitehall 
Finally he saw the great Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs Lord Salisbury wanted to help but he was 
powerless According to mternabonal law, the British government 
had no lunsdiction within the grounds of the Chinese LegaUon 

II an attempt were made to interfere, a grave international 
incident might occur 
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Dr Cantlie was uadaunted He went to tlie powerful news* 
paper, the London Tvi.ts, which immediately published a full 
account of the kidnapping ofSun Yat Sen by the Chinese ofilcials. 
The Ttmos nn the story for man> days From the first day, 
reporters fronx every London newspaper jammed the door of tlie 
Chinese Legation, clamouring for a statement on the kidnapping. 
Seeing the crowd outside, Uie Manchu officials were temiicd 
Tlieir plot had been laid bare to the world Tlic power of the 
British press is enormous, and British reporters are uncommonly 
persistent Hour after hour, day after day, watch was kept on the 
legation 

The tension m the legation grew when it was discovered that 
Scotland Yard had thrown a cordon round the grounds to 
“ protect " foreign property, the British way of showing a polite 
interest in a proceeding regarded as highly irregular Those 
stalwart policemen caused die officials great consternation They 
had planned to remove the little doctor by a back door, but 
between the building and their destination lay British soil and the 
rights guaranteed by Magna Charta, which Sun Yat Sen admired 
so much Repeatedly the reporters knocked at die door, and 
constantly the tension grew 

Finally, on the evening of October 23 die door opened, and 
from the murky interior of the house walked a smiling, wan 
little man m a Homburg hat Sun Yat Sen had been released by 
the funous Manchu kidnappers The British sense of fair play had 
triumphed The press had thrown Us powerful searchlight on 
the evil old house m Portland Plai^, and the next mornmg the 
ship on which the death passage had been reserved sailed for 
Chma without the intended victim 

From the day of his dramatic escape, Sun Yat Sen became 
known throughout the English speaking world Practically 
every newspaper m die world, printed m Englisli, published the 
account and voiced objection to the mediaeval methods and 
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practices of llie Manchu government Sun Yat Sen was acclaimed 
a hero. He came to be known as the apostle of freedom for 
China's millions, and consequently it was felt that he was 
entitled to receive all possible assistance m pursuing lus aims 
Sun Yat-Sen did not forget the people who helped him to 
escape He wrote to Uie Ttutfs, expressing his gratitude to all 
who had assisted m Ins rescue, and he liberally rewarded the 
English servant and his wife witliout whom he would certainly 
have met deatli 

In London he continued to spread lus gospel of freedom 
He made occasional trips to the Continent He visited social 
and political institutions wherever he uenL He read books on 
the social and economic structure and political development ot 
England and Continental Europe, and he continued to discuss 
his plans for modernizing China After two years of study and 
discussion, he formulated his " Three Principles of the People," 
which he worked out to suit China's particular needs 

In the stirring and dangerous revoluUonary yevrs that 
followed, he wrote and lectured on his “ Three Principles of the 
People ’’ all over the world These are the principles 

First, Nationalism , second, Uie People’s Rights , third, the 
Peoples Mode of Life The first two principles he discussed at 
great leogtii, the last, the people’s mode of bfe, he never 
completed His idea of nationalism is that there should be 
equality among all peoples and rac&>, and that all peoples and 
races should respect one another and live m peace and harmony. 
His conception ol the people s nghts was that the people should 
have the rights of election, recall, initiative and referendum 
Under the heading of the people's mode of life, Dr Sun held 
that the people were entitled to good clothing, good food, 
comfortable housing and travellmg 

His ideas formed a definite programme for the revolntionists 
Dr Sun went from Europe to Japan There he gathered earnest 
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men and women, and sent them back to China for another 
uprising. He felt tlie time was opportune while the Boxers were 
making trouble. Again the attempt was a failure, but the seeds 
had taken toot. Uprisings followed in different parts of the 
country at various times. But they all failed, and yet each of 
them succeeded in that it helped to spread the news of the move* 
meat. Every day more and more men and women joined tlie 
crusade. 

In Japan Dr. Sun founded Tung-utens Hut, the Chinese 
Society of Covenanters, with representatives from all parts of 
China, each member sworn to overthrow the Manchu regime 
and transform China into a republic. This society later became 
Kuomvaang, or NaUonalist Party. The moment came on 
October 10, 1911, when an unprecedented but premature out* 
break took place in Wuebang. Thirteen of the eighteen prov* 
inces la China declared their independence of the Manchu 
regime. The Manchu Emperor abdicated. The bugles sounded. 
The people cheered. The Republic of China was born. 

In the United States, on the morning of October 12, in a 
dingy hotel room in Denver, Colorado, Sun-Yat Sen read in 
the local newspaper that the minor revolution in Wp- hang 
had been successful. He had not expected this to hap pen so 
soon. But it was true 1 The news of the success shone as^ clear 
as the bright autumn day itself. At last his aim had been ac^com- 
plished. There were tears in his eyes. The miracle had happe'ined. 
His crusade had succeeded. He went down on his knees 
thanked God, and prepared to return home. Lvtdedid Vieknpvj 
that this was only the beginning of more trials and troubles. 

Sun Yat-Sen was quick to act. He was now a tired middle* 
aged man, in failing health, but the news gave him reaew<'d 
strength. Immediately he issued a statement to the pres5» 
addressed to the people of the Umted States, in which he declared 
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tint the principles and aims of the new Republic would resemble 
tliose of Uic United States Tlic provinces would ha\e certain 
powers under the central govemmenL 


The Amcrnn public JAed his statement The press 
demanded a personal interview But Sun Yat-Sen felt it was no 
time for personal glory There were many things to be done 
So he disguised himself and travelled quietly to New York 
where he took a room in a hotel near Madison Square Near 
the hotel lived a Chinese friend, at whose home Sun Vat Sen 
ate his meals and where he had his mail addressed Here came 
a cablegram from Cliina announcing the success of tlie outbreak 
and requesting Sun Yat Sen to return to China at once 


Sull incognito he sailed from New York for London There 
he Visited his fnend, Dr Cantlie, aud gathered more loans and 
promises ofhelp from sympathizers wiUi his cause InNovember 
a cablegram announced that he had been elected the first 
President of the Chinese Republic Sun Yat Sen burned home 
On January 1 1912 tlie inauguration took place at Nanlcing 


*rfcnuiew troubles began Sun Yat Sen was a good revolu 
hlonUt aut he was not a good executive There were still parts 

I K.cChy . that had not come under the banner of the newRepublic 
lIis Immediate task was to unite them so that the nation could 
on the road of reform and reconstruction The strongest 
;o^Il jthe opposing factions was a warlord named Yuan 
S-^t'^Cai He had a large army in Pefung and had collected 
thy^'^i'.ifcainmg Manchu forces under lus flag Sun Yat Sen 
d spatIJied emissaries to Peking to invite Yuan s co operation 
^^an^ih Kai s terms were that if Sun Yat Sen wanted him to 
Viu/lfil anew Republic, he must relinquish the Presidency to Yuan 
V , Yat Sen did not hesitate Resignation would entail a 

^acrikee not only for himself but for the nation but Sim Yat Sen 
«'ccepted the terms He knew diata country split into different 
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facUOQS could not long endure On February 12, 1912, Yuan 
SHiK Wai forced tUe MancUu Emperor formally lo abdicate his 
throne The next day Sun Yat Sen landed m Ins resignation 
as President, and Yuan ShiK kai was elected, not by the will of 
the majority, but for political reasons Sun Yat Sen had been 
President for exactly forty five days In allowing Yuan to 
become' President! against the wishes of his advisers, he ran a 
grave risk for China’s sake 

Yuan was a traitor to the Republic He wanted to be crowned 
Emperor and restore the monarchy and feudalism To accom. 
plish this, hts assassins made several attempts to murder Sun 
Yat-Sen Each time Dr Sun escaped, but he was again an exile 
A Chinese gunboat took him to Japan From Nagasaki he wrote 
a mazufesto branding Yuan as a traitor to his country, saying 
that just as he had risen to overthrow the Manchus, so he would 
r«e against Yuan 

The next two years sawa fierce and bloody struggle between 
Yuan's reactionary forces and Sun Yat Sen’s newly organized 
Kuomintanj The Kuomintang had more follo'vers, but Yuan 
had enormous financial and military resources Yuan proclaimed 
himsell Emperor Triumph was hollow, his crown a strain He 
died, driven insane because of Sun Yat Sen’s untiring opposition 
and because he could not inflict lus own will on Uie people 

Sun Yat Sen returned to China m 1913 to live at Shanghai 
Contnbuuons to help him to build a new China poured in from 
all the corners of the earth, from Chinese and foreign sympathiz 
ere alike Another man, Li Yuen Hung, sworn to loyal repub- 
Ucamsm, bad succeeded to the Presidency, but Sun Yat Sen 
was still the actual leader of the Progressives 

In Shanghai now sick and weary, he led a comparatively 
quiet life, devoting most of his time to studying and wriUng 
His many days and months of meditation led him to discern his 
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own faults Hcsa^yhovv hejjad faJcd to handle the new Republic 
according to pian when the Mancha dynasty Jeh HJs error, he 
concluded, lay m tlie fact that for centuries the Chinese had 
btheved m Uie proverb, *' To know is easy, to act is difficult.'’ 
From his own bitter experience, the proverb should be die 
reverse “ To know is difficult, to act is easy “ With scholarly 
charm he gave examples to prove lus statement Eating, be 
said, IS easy Vet how many people can say that they know all 
the scientific facts concerning the physiology of feeding and 
digestion and the chemistry of nutrition and dietetics i hack 
of tins knowledge, boa ever, never prevents one ftom tiie simple 
and necessary act of eating Again, he said, it is easy to spend 
money but how difficult it is even for the financial and monetary 
experts to grasp the subtleUes and mysteries of the brancli of 
science called Economics The tradiUonnl belief, '‘To know is 
easy, to act is difficult, ' he argued, is therefore psychological 
defeatism Ad actions would become impossible if people 
remained scared by the words " to act is difficult ’ 

From this awakening of himself, Sun Vat Sen wrote a book 
called T/ir Philosophy 0 / Sun YaiSen, m which he told the 
people to followleadership and respect those •fihokmu; But 
they were never to let their worship of knowledge keep them 
from the courage to act 

In the early part of the year 1915, while Sun Yat-Sen was 
working and writing, he had as his secretary a beautiful, young, 
American educated girl, Soong Chiog Ling She was an ardent 
sympathizer with the revolution and a great admirer of the tired 
and lonely little revolutionary. Sun Vat Sen Because of twenty 
years of wandering and exile, he had been kept away from the 
wife chosen for liun so Jong zgohy Jus parents He lound peasant 
companionship in this young, attractive, modern and well 
educated woman with whom he had daily association, whose 
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intelligence was so useful, whose pre«ence so bright He wanted 
to divorce bis xvife to marry Sooag Chiag Ltng, bat the actioii 
was strongly objected to by his friends and followers, as well as 
by JIiss Soong’s own parents But Sun Yat-Sen again took his 
troubles to God and prayed for guidance He went to Japan and 
asked his wife whether she woold’ccasent to a divorce. She 
replied that she would be happy and honored to serve him , and 
so Dr. Sun and Soong Ching Ling were married on October 2o, 
1915 

Mme Sun proved to be a steadfast companion She was 
persistent m her pursuit of the great prmciples of freedom and 
equah^ she found in the works and character of her husband 

But China was far from uniAed The different political and 
Qiditary factions were still rvamog, and the nation w*as divided 
Dto many sections San Vat Sen continued todght them with 
force or persuasion m order to bnng about his dream of national 
umty He took an active part meieiy revolutionary^^pa^gn 
against the miliUnstic v. ar lords He w as fearless and untirmg 

He became the Director of the Canton government, and later 
President of South China On all sides he found jealousy and 
opposition, but he kept on fighting and though discouraged he 
never gave up He soon found that bis efforts to unite the 
country by peace negotiauons were futile The only way was to 
send a military expedition to subdue the North He sought 
help from General Chen Chiuog Ming, whom he bad appointed 
commander of the southern forces Agam there was trouble 
Son wanted him to advance, Cbeo raised objections His 
troops were not ready, he said The advance would be suicide 
The two quarreled The powerful Chen marched his troops 
to Canton and seized the city 

On Jane 6, 1921, at two o clock in Uie morning, Sim Yat 
Sen went into his wifes room and woke her to say she must 
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leave the house at otice Chea*s troops were looting the city 
Mme Sun would not go She feU she would be quite safe in 
the house Sun pleaded and argued One of his aides told him 
to leave bimielf, so, after porting a guard of fifty men m the 
palace yard, he took refuge on a British gunboat hoc ttfty hix 
days, Sun and his aides remained on Uiat gunboat in die Ciuiu 
Sea waiting for news of his wife Finally a message was brought 
by a bright young soldier named Cbiang Kai Shek Mme Sun 
was safe and on herwaytojom her husband on the British guii 
boat, which finally landed them both m Shanghai 

While Sun Yat Sen and his wife vvere there, China began 
to have troubles with foreign powers To Japan and Russia, Sun 
Yat Sen looked foe advice and assistance while continuing 
negotiations and conferences between the North and South with a 
View to unity Only if peace prevailed could he reconstruct his 
country He knew that unless the Republic was unified, China 
would not be able to reap the benefits of the overtiirow of the 
Manchu regime Day by day, however, his healdi grew worse 
During one of the conferences at which he was planning the 
betterment ol his people, he collapsed He was rushed to the 
Peking Union Medical College of the Rockefeller Toundation 
The doctors operated They found he was suffering from an 
incurable disease They told him so The little man asked how 
long It would be before the incision healed ** 1 am busy, he 
said With a smile ' I have work to do 

Later he slid “ I am a coolie and the son of a coolie I was 
born with the poor and I am still poor My sympathies have 
always been with the strugglmg masses He died on March 
12, 1925 He had dictated his will addressed to his followers 
It IS read every year on the anniversaiy of his deatli and once a 
week at Monday mormng memorial services in the schools and 
colleges of China A translation follows 
li 
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" THE LAST WILL OF DR. SUN VAT-SEN 

TO ms FOLLOii'ESS: 

“ For forty years I have devoted myself to the cause of the 
people's revolution with but one end in view, the elevation of 
China to a position ol freedom and equality among the 
nations. My experiences during Uiese forty years have firmly 
convinced me that to attain this goal we must bring about a 
thorough awakening of our own people ^and ally ourselves in 
a common struggle with tliose peoples of the world that treat 
us on a basis of equality. 

“ The work of the revolution is not j^etdone. Let all our 
comrades follow my ' Plans for National Reconstruction 
* Fundamcutals of National Reconstruction’, 'Three Principles 
of the People' and the 'Manifesto' issued by the First National 
Convention of our party, and strive earnestly for their con- 
summation. Above all, our recent declarations in fat'our of 
the convocation of a national convention and the abohtion of 
unequal treaties should be carried into effect with the least 
possible delay. This is my heartfelt charge to you. 

“Suw Wen. 

‘“March 11, 1925.” 


Sun yat*Sen's work Jives on. The brightness of his name 
shines like the morning star of hope. The little doctor had the 
heart of a hon, the courage of a tiger and the simple, tnistlog 
soul of a saint. 
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democracy that tradition had instilled into the hearts of the 
Chinese and in millions of hearts there still lingered the hope 
hat the day would come when the foreign, empire would crash 
into its own putrid dust, and that China would once again be 
ruled by a Chinese 

It was the year 1886 The Dowager Empress was actmg as 
Regent for the fifteen year old Kwang Hsu, and the people 
were groaning under the weight of taiwation Anger at the succes 
sion of treaties that were giving away their fatherland to the 
(oretgner stirred mtlie hearts of young and old but nowhere 
were there visible signs that the day of liberation was at hand 

The people of China were divided roughly into two classes 
the very rich and the very poor There were few of the former 
and millions of die latter When famine and dood struck with 
the seasons millions died, when the armies of the provincial 
governors fell on a locahQr to collect ta\es the area was left is 
bare as a field of corn after the visit of a swarm of locusts Life 
was cheap and heads rolled in the dust at the whim of the over 
lords girl cfnldren were left to starve because they were con 
sidercd not wortli feeding Only a few fortunate people managed 
to live m comfort and tii>sc with kind hearts were forced 
to keep Uieir eyes adroitly closed to avoid noticing the hardships 
of their neighbours Education was at a low ebb and only the few 
could acquire it The nation was hone> combed with a countless 
swirm of civil servants who sat lor tlie impenal examinations 
and either lived on tlicir meagre salaries m scholarly worlds of 
their own or preyed on the people with the authority vested lu 
them by the Peking regime 

But man s extremity is often God s opportunitj Small and 
seemingly unimportant events fit into ihe mechanism of the 
clock ofdcstiny and bnng Uie hammer of endeavour to strike on 
the gong of liberation Sucll an event iiappencd iii a little village 
catievl Chikao m Chekiang the province of China which lies 
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south of Shungbai. One morning lute in October in the ninti 
month of the Year of the Pig, a certain salt merchant named 
Chiang announced to his neighbours that Heaven had blessed him 
with a son. The birth was celebrated in due fasliion in tlie village, 
and was prompUy forgotten as the baby grew to maturity along 
the paths of the average Chinese cliild of the time. Within a 
few years his father died, and young Chung.Clieng, as the boy 
was called, was brought up by his tvidowed motlier. As we have 
SMO, mothers have always exerted tlie strongest inlluence on their 
children m China, Chung-Cheng's mother was no e.\-ccption 
She ruled her son with a veritable rod of iron. Indeed, she found 
It necessary to do so, for the boy was unruly and opinionated, 
and it was thought by many that he would come to a bad and 
early end. 


Some of the neighbours said this was because his mother 
spoiled him in a way that no other mother in die village did. Tlie 
truth seems to be that Chiang’s mother alternated between 
mdulging the boy and being stern with him over certain aspects 
of his life, including his educaUon. She was not well educated 
nerself, but she was determined that her son should have the 
best that she could ailord. She became, in fact, a stern father and 
M indulgent mother at the same time, and if she was aware of 
nis faults, she was also alive to his virtues. 


The boy was indeed a problem child. He sought hi, own 
company rather than that of the other boys in the village and 
ad the reputation of being sour and taciturn, but he con!H 

Xnd'‘ He parUcnlarly disliked 

attend mg the village private school for which his mother had so 
carefully hoarded money to pay the fees. Like many other bov 
who were later to make their mark in history, he did not sh'^^ 
M a scholar and was unpopular with his teachers, but there wlr! 
times when he showed astonishing flashes of L-nrh i j 

3bowed thathewas bbtaining ir 
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Lao Hst, the Old Teacher, a sleepy old scholar who imparted 
knowledge on the only prescnfaed lines he knew There is ito 
doubt that the school bored the youngster, and that his lack of 
interest irritated the teacher and was duly reported to his motlier 

Instead of deciding as many parents would have done, that if 
he did not want to study lie might as well leave school and start at 
any kind of work that presented itself m order to contribute a few 
pennies to the household, die good woman had other ideas If the 
boy did not suit the school, it was possible that the school did not 
suit the boy Tiiere was a good, expensive school at near by 
Fenghua If she could raise the money to pay the fees, she could 
send the boy there and give him a real opportunity to obtain an 
education Finding the money, however, was the great obstacle 
No matter how much she scraped and saved on the housekeeping, 
despite what she sold, she could not aitord more than a 
semester s fee It was then that she called on a relative of her 
husband s for help This person had a general store in Fenghua 
He consented to take the boy provided he worked for his upkeep 
after school hours, and thus young Chiang did what millions of 
American boys and girls have done He "worked Ins way 
through college," or at any rate began to do so At sdiool he 
surprised his teachers and his family by showing astonishing 
bnlhance He stood at the head of his class during his first 
semester, but he was sUll taciturn, unruly and resentful of 
discipline 

Occasionally he would absent lumself to take long walks 
in tne country, where lie loved to watch the birds and spend 
long hours in Uie sunshine reclining on the nver bank 
Sometimes he would take with him some of the classics Ins fond 
moiJier had sent him The new home pleased him less tlian the 
one he had left He atssed hn mothers indulgence His 
relaUves disliked him hearuly, and often he was beaten and locked 
up wiUiout food because he took no uiltrcst in his work He 
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always d.d thmgs alone Other boys played bp-cat and other 
pmes m the street Young Chung Cheng would hat e none of 
this, and so he was generally considered morose and unfriendly. 
He hated to work in his relatives store, refusing to exchange 
greetmgs and gossip with the customers The day came when 
the little room on the ground lloor where he slept was empty. 
The boy had gone 

The family rubbed their hands and said, “Good riddance! ' 
Tlicy had done their best Tlie next news Unt Ins mother 
received from her son, who obeyed the Confucian aiialect about 
never travellmg without advising one's parents of one's 
whereabouts, was from a military camp in the north ol China 
Her son had joined die army Thai, for die family, was 
the end of ev erydiing The average Clunese of the time regarded 
die army as a collection of criminals and cutthroats entirely 
without honour. They had good reason to fear soldiers, who had 
heen known to rob and plunder to supplement their rations and 
augment their scanty, irregular pay 

Chiang's entering into the military service seemed to have 
happened at a most auspicious Ume The armies of China had 
been battered by invading foreign troops, but China's leaders 
stiu hoped to regain the fronuers and ports they had lost It 
was decided that the only way to combat the " foreign devils '' 
was to raise an army and tram it on modem lines A mam „r 
money was obtained from the Dowager Empress wb 
profligacy had brought the nabon to disaster, and a ColIeVof 
Military Science was opened for the training of officers 


I” abme respects, the college was revolutionary For 
«ung, instead of admitting only the sons of wealthv net a 

Uiroivn open to any soldier in the service :roe:afd :XT 
examination There was sound reasoning m this The ^ 

Chinese shrank f.om the idea of .heir sol btlomm/sIC 
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Even being an officer was degrading, when the acquisition of 
literary fenowledge and business skill offered such nch prices 
To the astonishment of the family and the pnde of his doting 
mother, Chiang Chung Cheng earned off the highest place m a 
military examination and went to the Military Academy atPao 
Ting Fu This was in 1906 He found the college to his 
liking He was quirk to learn, and proved to be a good soldier 
But he soon felt that the college had nothing more to offer him 
He had read every book, mastered the limited treatise on military 
tactics, and surpassed the other students Was itto be the end? 
There must be some further progress he could make in tlie 
military art The question was how to find it For six months 
he stayed at the college teaching others, ruling his associates 
with an iron disaplme, and fillmg m his spare time by reading 
the political history of China The knowledge he gained kindled 
the flame of his patriotism The conviction grew on lum that » 
China could be «aved, that one day a unified China under a 
Chinese ruler would come into being 

One morning a tall young man in soldier s uniform knocked 
at the door of the little gray stone house with the green roof 
in the Village where Chiang was bom Mrs Cluang’s boy had 
grown into i tall, stalwart young man, taller than the average 
He was still taciturn and unsmiling, but he earned himself with 
pride and soldierly bearing He greeted his mother with filial 
ceremony and announced (hat he had learned all that there nas 
to know about military science His mother listened carefully to 
nhat he had to say Then she gave her opinion *' Vou must 
conbnue your studies tny son China needs men like you 
Imagine the effect of that remark on the young man shortly 
to reach lus twenty first birtliday Although he loved his mother, 
be could never have bad tbe sbgblest idea that her mind was 
sufficiently developed to apprecute lus ambition "My son,' 
she said, “ I want you to be the greatest soldier m all China 
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naturally gravitated tovvards one another. Just as an American 
boy m Cliungking to day will vi^it the American Red Cross 
to hear his own language spoken and enjoy the luxury of Ins 
own native food, so the lonely young soldier in foreign Tokyo 
found his way to a newly organized Chinese club known as 
Tu»^ Meng Hut, or Common Alliance Association Its mem 
bers were for the most part Chinese business men, tliough 
there were also a few Chinese students whose parents had 
been able to send them abroad for their education Chiang 
did not find the club too interesting at first The majority of 
the students were wealthy , he was poor They chattered 
incessantly , he said little There were, however, Clunese books 
Chinese food and an atmosphere that reminded him of home 
Occasionally visiting Chinese addressed the club, telling the 
members what was happening at home One of them was 
Br Sun Yat Sen, the founder of the Chinese Republic 

Dr Sun saw (he need of modernizing China, and he found 
a good li«tener in young Clitang The amiable little surgeon 
could never have guessed that those few words of his uttered in 
distant Tokyo were to light a fire that would eventually purge, 
with tlie white hot fire of patriotism, Uie dark oppression stifling 
the liberties of the people of his native land Very likely he did 
not even notice the solemn faced young soldier student sitting 
far back m the audience, Iistenmg eagerly to every word 

Dr Sun Yat Sen went on his way to Europe, a revolutionary, 
With a price on his head Chiang Chung Cheng marched back 
to his student quarters that evening, Ins heart aglow, his mmd 
determined He had a mission inhfe He had an ambition that 
he had never had before Previously he had played at life, study- 
ing military science because he liked it, being brilliant because 
it was easy, scorning the stupid, tolerating few Now he saw lus 
destiny Across the sea was lus naUve land m diams, but it 
would not always be so He could and would do lus share 
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For ihe first ume ihe } cutli isiaUc J, but ii smile, 

for A reason that v>as i ot tpparent to tlio^c around luro The/ 
probably thought In* had found a girl with whom he was m 
love, or tluthe had recciNcd some extra money from home A 
>ear later, Chianjj was back m China, a graduate military 
expert. He w-asttd no time. In Slianghai he found a war lord 
willing to lure him as a genera! .Uiliougli ilie warlord was 
ostensibly a supporter of Uie Mancim regime, he was in reaht> 
looUing out lor lumaelf, coming as near to being a bandit as the 
others To Uie >ourig general, he handed the command of a 
brigade of rough, uneducated soldiers Many of Uicm were 
deserters from die imperial army. They were poorly clotlicd, 
poorly armed and underpaid 

Chiang went to workwtdta willihatmost have surprised 
his employer. He decided to tram his troops on die lines of the 
Japanese army. From the beginning, ho made their lives 
miserable, as only a strict disophnarian can He introduced new 
drills, physical training, penalties and exercises He worked diem 
unmercifully lie demanded that the men should be paid, that 
modern arms sliould be bought, and dial a school for officers 
should be opened. He also saw to it dial die men were well fed, 
and he ale with Uiem to show his willingness to share 
their life 

Some deserted , even officers left him He was glad to see 
them go He sought only men, men whom he could make tough 
and hard and cunning, men to fight as he wanted them to He 
^as building a model army as an experiment Within a short 
time, he had under his command die best trained troops m the 
whole of China, a modern army disaphned to a high degree, 
able to march m step and act as one man He had loyal* 
disciplined officers, a corps of soldiers, not bandits The change 
had been brought about almost unnoticed by the outside world 
When Chiang called bis employer to inspect lus troops, the old 
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man was astonished and flattered He had kept his army for 
good reason only — to enforce ias otra will So pleased was he 
with the result that he gave the young commander money and 
authority to double the strength of hts force 

But the dice were loaded against Chiang When Dr Sun s 
first brief penod as president came to an end and his successor 
announced his intention o( proclaiming himself Emperor, noting 
broke out Chiang s war lord was assassinated, his army 
disbanded He found himself almost penniless and without work 
His only way of earning a living was to work m a Shanghai 
office He did, and by rigid economy he was even able to save a 
httle money He began to gamble on the stock exchange and 
lost money A friend introduced him to Dr Sun Vat Sen, who 
liked hun and gave him a position on his staff 

In June, 1922, Chung rendered his president a great service 
He happened to hear of a plot against the president « life He 
warned Dr Sun The scholarly, amiable surgeon ignored the 
warning because he knew the man who was alleged to be planning 
it Late one evening when Dr Sun was in Canton, the telephone 
rang again It was Chiang Kai Shek He gave the President 
the hour of the intended assault Dr Sun decided to flee His 
wife begged him to go without waitiog for her, and thus saved 
his life Dr Sun escaped to sea as an unruly mob of soldiers 
wrecked his home From that moment it was evident that 
Chiang Kai Shek would become a dominant figure in the politics 
of New China Dr Sun bad great faith m his new aide, but he 
recognized his limitations and determined to give him as much 
of an opportunity as possible to acquire knowledge that would 
be useful both to him and to Chma In 1923, while Europe 
was struggling to overcome the eifecis of die First World U'ar 
and the young State of Soviet Rusvia was emerging from the 
chaos of revolution, he sent Chiang to Moscow to study military 
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affairs and to act as a goodwill ambasbador to China’s troubled 
but po^verfu! neighbour 

The visit to Russia had a lasting effect on Chiang and on 
China It did not, as outside critics assume, lure Chiang into 
communism, nor did it help to spread Russian influence m Cluna 
beyond military assistance Chiang was a member of Dr Sun 
Yat*Sen’s and, as such, was loyal to the plan of life 

formulated by Dr Sun He recognized, however, that Russia 
could be avery valuable ally to China m her hour of need 

Chiang wanted a strong China, so he obtained as much help 
as possible from the nearest neighbour, Russia He returned to 
China accompamed by Michael Borodin, a Russian soldier and 
politician who had taken a great liking to Chiang although 
neither could speak the other s language Borodin helped Chiang 
to organize the Whampoo Military Academy and to train a sizable 
army, which subdued the warring factions and maintained law 
and order m a large section of the country 

Chiang was pleased with what he had learned from Borodin, 
but he wanted more miliuryaid The Kuomintang party that 
he served was opposed to foreign intervention By this time 
Chiang had learned that to get what you want m life calls for 
courage, perseverance and action He stormed at the opposition 
to him and finally won his point By the end of the year, he had 
as his chief of staff General Galen of the Soviet army The move 
was a wise one, for it enabled him to step up the training of the 
central army Withma year of Dr Sun Yat Sen’s death, the 
NaUonalist government had been formed following the subjection 
of the Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces which had been 
under the domination of the war-loid Chen Chiung Ming, a 
bold and powerful militarist who aimed to set himself up as the 
head of the nation 

Then with a government firmly established, General Chiang 
■went to war, embarking on one of the most remarkable 
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campaigns m military history At lightning speed he brought his 
crack troops into action, advanced through Hunan to the 
Yangtze River, and established a regime at Wuchang, On Ins 
return he expelled the extremists from the National Party in 
1927 After this ruthless and bitter campaign that gave rise to 
much criticism and fierce opposition, he succeeded in subduing 
the subversive elements As a result, Michael Borodin was called 
home by the Soviet government 

The same year Clnang retired and ivent to Japan to study 
military affairs He returned to Cfim'i to marry Maj Ling 
Soong and again directed the Kuoviintang vMtIi the firm ami 
unyielding desire to unite China before Japan struclv He 
succeeded, and after the occupation ofFekinglie btcatac President 
of the Nationalist government a position he held from 1928 to 
1931 when he resigned to devote himself to military affairs 
Training an army was of vital importance To tlie German 
Retch he turned for help, and General Von Palkenhurst nas 
installed as chief of staff m charge of mihUry training Tohia 
efforts, and to what he had learned m Japan, Chiang owed 
mucii, but never for a moment did he incline towards Nazism, 
a fact that enraged HiUer to the extent that Von ralkcnhurst 
was recalled to serve tlie Nazi party Behind him, m China, he 
left tile nucleus of a well trained army, from nhidi General 
Chiang was able to develop a number of crack divisions which, 
fighting almost wiUi tlieir bare hands, staved off die Japanese 
invasion during the long, dreary years that followed. 

When Japan first landed her troops in China in 1937, Uierc 
was a strong parQr in tlie Kuorntniaa^ m favour of appeasement 
Among them was handsome Wang Clung Wei wlio now heads 
die Japanese puppet governmeatm Nanking, Cluang decided 
to fight, trading space for time He did this successfully and 
won the first sUge of the war, but at what seems a shocking 
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and dreadful cost to China witli millions upon milhons of 
aviliins dead, and millions homeless , with severe losses in 
men, material and lemtor> To day, however, as President of 
China, With powerful allies at his side, he stands at the head of a 
nation poised for ultimate victory, with a powerful, well trained 
army still waiting for modern weapons He has an air force 
that flies side by side witli the Americans, he has conferred 
with die President of the United Slates and the Prime Minister 
oi Great Britain On General Slilwell, his beloved American 
Incnd, he relics as he would on one of his own naUon On the 
450,000,000 Chinese he has laid Uie burden of a definite task 
mthewar — to resist the enemy — and he shoulders the major 
burden of Uwt task himself His motto, whetlier dealing with 
soldiers or civilians, is '‘What is good enough for me is good 
enough for you,’* and vice versa 

To day, at tlie age of flfty eight he is Uie most powerful man 
m China, the Virtual ruler of his people He lives with extreme 
simplicity, getting up with the sun, washing and shaving in 
cold water, going through a ngid scries of calislhemcs every 
morning His hobby is gardening, his passion reading, his chief 
pleasure listening to music over the radio He has no fear of tlie 
enemy, of shell or bomb, and has never been known to doubt 
for an instant that China will survive the present war He is a 
prolific writer , his works arc best sellers m China , and he 
preaches the gospel of personal virtue to his people as a means 
of achieving ultimate victoiy 

He IS gentle vtv toaawec a tiger when roused , is revered by 
millions, hated by a few, and feared by all 

The generalissimo is an enigma even to those in daily 
contact with him In the presence of his soldiers, he is a stiff, 
faul and fiery military man In his home, which is always full of 
freshly cut flowers, he is a gentle gray haired scholar who always 
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works withaBible at his side He wears a simple uniform 
decorations He likes to walk m Ins garden m the eveoiDg> 
working out m his mind the many problems that he ahead of hio, 
civil as well as military Although he seems leisurely and 
dehberate, he finds time to accomplish an enormous amount ol 
work He likes to do everything himself, even to the handUng of 
such details as increased pensions for soldiers widoivs, ot a 
wedding present for one of his cadets He is the head of Chinas 
Army, Air Force and Navy controls tfie civil government, and 
works tirelessly to keep up national morale and spread the 
doctrine of the Golden Rule throughout the nation 

The man who battled sloth, apathy and treason in bis early 
days IS a stern disciplinarian almost to the point of tyranny i'or 
years he forbade die cadets at his military academy to smoke 
drink or visit a cinema iiouse Recently he relaxed tlie order He 
still talks very little, expressing himself in a few terse i^ords He 
makes quick decisions and expects others to obey promptly 

His physical appearance has changed little sinwe he was a 
young man except that bis hair is grayer and his jaw sqaarer 
He weighs only about a hundred and fifty pounds though he 
IS five feet ten and a half inches tall He has the same penetrating 
eyes, the same gentle smile, vvhen his mind is not occupied with 
governmental affairs 

His daily life is simple m the extreme Early in tlie day he 
spends half an hour in prayer and meditation, pondering on the 
problems of the day and presenUng them to God He docs the 
same thing half an hour before dinner every evening He does a 
great deal of writing He keeps a diary m which he records 
everything tliat luppens, including his impressions of people 
and events When time permits, he composes speeches, writes 
poetry and prepares radio talks wiih the help of his talented 
wife 
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» His speeclies and writin’^ are perliaps the best guide to die 
character of the man. lie hxs been not only an accurate prophet 
through the' years, but aUo a never*failing inspiration to his 
people. In American history, perhaps his nearest counterpart is 
the great Abraham Lincoln. Both will be remembered as rough, 
homely men who rose to fame by the very fact tliat they were 
sons of the people who loved and served the people. 

Although outwardly stem of mien, he has a way of express- 
ing himself in writing tfiat endears him to tlie hearts of men. 
On October 10, 1933, he spoke thus over die radio : " My 
dear fellow countrymen 1 As you commemorate the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of die founding of our Republic, you will 
call to mind the events o| the fifteen raontlis since our war of 
resistance began, and you will feel so heaiicned at what we have 
already achieved. A year ago some of you were still wavering, 
but now the faith and determination of the whole nation are 
unmistakable and unsliaken. . . . We are engaged in a life*and- 
death struggle. The purpose of this struggle is not roeiely to 
prevent conquest or destruction, but to win for our country a 
posidon of independence and equality in the family of nations. 
For this reason our responsibilitie* will increase and the struggle 
will become more intense, more difhcult and more critical. We 
must be doubly watchful and not tolerate any kind of negligence. 
Every one of you must help and do his or her part actively 
and wholeheartedly. We must remember that the most difiicult 
moment may be the greatest opportunity for success.*’ 

A few days later, after the evacuation of Hankow, his voice 
was again heard. This lime he told tlie people that the turning 
point of the struggle had been passed • and that from that 
moment on China would develop an all-front resistance. " We 
must endure greater iiardships. . We must march couiageously 
forward. As the proyerb has it, ‘ One who sets out on a hundred- 
raile journey is only halfway when he has covered ninety.’ We 
u 
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roust exert ourselves to the utmost It is belter to be i brokco 
jade Uian a whole tile ’ 

Besides building up China's military strength, the general 
and his wife have steadily applied tliemselses to the task of 
strengthening the mtioml morale and individual efficiency 
San Mtn Chu J, Tlie Three Principles of die People, has 
played a lai^e part in the nation’-. rcsi-»tancc to the enemy In 
Tebruary, 1939, the general wrote "I con<-idcr tliat our chief 
task at this period of tlie war is to invigorate and unify our own 
spirit so that we can lead the spintua! mobilization movement 
of the whole nation Tins calls for a common standard of 
ethics a common faith in the future of the country, and 
labour, struggle and sacrifice for Uiis common standard and faith 
What IS this common standard of ethics ? Nothing but the 
abandonment of the bmall self m favour of tlie large self What 
js this common faith ? Nothing but San Mtn Chu / the ultimate 
goal which Is Cliina s highest political ideal ~ universal brother 
hood The Book of Rules says ' When the great way is 
followed, all under Heaven work for the common good The wise 
and capable are chosen for office They speak the truth and 
cultivate harmony Men do not limit their filnl piety to their 
parent., nor their parental love to their own children Tlie able 
are provided lor umd death, the young given the opportunity 
to grow Kindness is shown to the widowed, the orphaned, the 
childless, the afiheted Every man has his work Every woman 
has her home People do not waste neither do they hoard They 
are not content to be idle , yet when they toil, it is not simply 
for their own advantage Thus selfish schemers do not flourish 
and robbery and rebellion disappear 

“These are the objectives of our programme of national 
regeneratior In their aUauioLeat die nation wilt find realization 
and the people happiness ToKiaywegive oursneat and blood 
on the battlefield and at the ^ni«* time we are marshalling all oor 
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intellectual (orces foe reconstruction I am happy to have the 
opportunity to work for you At the same time, I am conscious 
of my own limitations I fear I may not be able to fulfil youc 
expectations of me If you should find my judgment unsound 
if you find me insincere ol word and deed, impractical or 
incompetent I hope you will unhesitatingly advise and correct 
me so that I may not fail m my duty 

Are these the words of a dictator ? Ratlier they are the utter 
ances of a spiritually nmded senior partner who loves his people 
ai d who is conscious of the honour of leading them through 
troubled times 

Chiang can use fighting words, too In January 19-10 he 
entitled his message to the armed forces, ' We Shall Not Be 
Slaves In the talk he denounced Wang Ching Wet as n 
traitor adding ' Let the Japanese create ten puppet regimes if 
they wish and give them what names they like There was 
thunder m his voice ‘ To us they will be simply slave govern 
ments under the Japanese, and useless They cannot affect in 
the slightest degree our real government As soon as a man 
makes up his mind to betray his country, there is no limit to 
the injuries he is willing to uifliU on his fellow countrymen for 
generations to come Let us press on my dear comrades 
until we recover all our lost territory and wipe out our national 
oisgrace by completing the task for which our brave soldiers arc 
laying down their lives aodUenwe shall build the China of 
our hopes and dreams 

On December 9 1941, the day xfter the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour General Cbiang «as tlie first head of an Allied 
government to declare war on Japan * To our now common 
battle, we offer all we are, and all we liave to stand with you 
until the Pacific and the world are free from the curse of brute 
force and endless perfidy his* teligram to President RooscieJt 
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Such IS the nnn who came from nothing and fought his way 
through difficulties to become the equal of the great leaders of 
modern times schooled in politics and diplomacy A simple 
plain spoken soldier, he lives by the rule of conduct he expects 
others to follow The very leanness ofliis body in Ins advancing 
}ears LS the ou u ird and visible sign of the abstemious life he 
leads He eschews smoking drinking and the overloaded table 
His spiritual stature is great, Iils capacity for hard w ork enormous 
He admires President Roosevelt and America He has faith in 
his own people In the midst of war and its trials, his heart 
1*5 alive to the smaller things of life 

Who should know this man of mystery better than his charm 
ing wife, whose counsels have replaced those of his mother ? 
Madame Chiang relates an incident iliat occurred shortly after 
their marriage, when she went with her soldier Iiusband on an 
espedition against the opposition elements m the Kiangsi area 
A cowshed served as their headquarters Madame Chiang had 
scrubbed the humble dwelling and the two sat down to celebrate 
the Chinese New Year s Day The general looked around the 
room and then excused himself He came back later carrying 
’'ome branches of the white plum blossoms he had picked m the 
nearby mountains 

In ancient Chinese literature the five petals of the winter 
plum represent the five blessings of joy good luck longevity 
I rospenty and peace Peace to us was the most desired of all ' 
Writes Madame Clinng That night when the candles were 

lighted ra> husband presented the blossoms to me in a basket 

his New Years gilt in an area where notliing could be bought 
Tl at night massed in the basket b> candlelight they took on 
an indescribable beauty Their shadows on the wall made clean 
bold outlines like those of a picture by the gieat Ming artist 

Pah Dah Jen And she adds Perhaps >ou can see why I am 
Willing to share the rigours of life at the Iront with mj husband 
for he has the courage of a soldier and the sensitive soul of a poet 
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daughter of destjny 

CHIANG SOOKG MAY LING 


SHE.S small and bright of face, snreet of smile and quick in 
her movemenls So frag.le .he seems to the Western a arid tint 
when she last came on her visit to the United States to tell our 
Congress of Chinas needs, many nlio met her nondered lioiv 
It ivas that so frail a woman could endure the hardships of nir 
and the fierce relentless rouhne tliat May Ling Soong Chiaii> 
or Chiang Soong May Lmgas she is knoiin in her oiin country 
has imposed on herself 

Those who thought that »av cm be forguen because they 
do not know lie avet-gc Chintsc woman of wh m Madame 
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Chlang is typical — ■ with her tireless energy in the battle against 
a cruel enemy, in order that China may -jurvive and shine 
among the nations of tlie world. Frail of body she may be, but 
her spirit and mentality never sag. While . she was in this 
country, she wore out her secretiries, slept but a few hours a 
day, and was often at her desk as early as four in the morning. 
Accustomed as she was to American ways, .she could not 
Understand how others could stop work at sbe and start again at 
nine the next morning, when their nation was at war. For her 
Uiere was no rest, no leisure, and because she c.spectcd others to 
do as she did, those in close association with her described her as 
"difnculL" 

Madame Chiang came to America first for a rest, then to 
present her country's case, but while she was a patient in a New 
York hospital she did an astonishing amount of work, writing 
speeches and articles, planning her campaign and seeing 
important people; and when she emerged into public life, she 
dazzled Americans with her beauty, wit and charm. Her 
eloquence astounded the learned, and charmed the man and 
Woman in the street ; her force and drive would put the ordinary 
average business executive to shame or result in his having a 
nervous breakdown. And all the lime, by radio and cable, she 
U*>pt her finger on China's pulse at home. 

Such a woman is May-Ling Soong Chiang, or Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek, China’s first lady and good-will ambassador 
to the world. 

How China came by such a gifted daughter is one of the 
romances of personal history and of destiny. It began when a 
God-fearing sea captain named Jones adopted a little Chinese 
hoy who had stowed away on his coastal steamer plying between 
Boston and Nortli Carolina. The captain provided the boy with 
an education. As Charlie Jones Soong, the boy went back to 
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China a devout Christian, to found a substantial business and 
spread the Word of God to millions ol Chinese, by preaching 
and printing the Bible in the Chinese language In due course, 
Charlie Soong married a Christian wife, and the couple had 
three daughters, Ai Ling, ChiogLing and May Ling , 
three sons, 1 V Soong, T L Soong and T A Soong, all of 
whom were destined to play dominant parts in China’s histor) 

Charles Soong a fervent and persistent admirer of tilings 
American, sent his daughter-., together witli his sons to America 
to be educated Such a procedure must have shocl.ed tlie 
neighbours, because even m those days, at the turn of the century, 
it was considered a waste of money to educate a daugliter 
The usual procedure was to allot eadi daughter a certain sum of 
money as a dowry and marry her oflf to the first suitable young 
man The reason for this was that, once a girl vvas married, she 
was regarded as belonging to her husband’s family, and thus any 
money invested in her education was considered a loss Charles 
Soong would have none of this To America went all lus 
daughters and so, in 1909, May Ling arrived m America to begin 
her studies at VVesle>an College m Georgia Sfie could already 
read and write English and had read more of the classics than 
the average American child of her age Her later ability to write 
Engl^h with a sparkling literary style is doubtless traceable to 
this early taste for reading 

Her arrival at the college and (ter eager thirst to do thin'^s 
must liave surprised her fellow students, many of whom were 
inclined to cold shoulder the little ‘ heathen as the Chinese were 
known in those days This very coldness must have inspired 
Jlay Ling to assert herself She, her two sisters and another 
Chinese girl banded themselves together into a society, produced 
a newspaper edited by May Ling, and generally held their own 
against the other students When they were excluded from the 
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college sororalcs, they formed thetr own, and presented a solid 
front agavnst youthful persecution 

May Lmg was die liveliest of tlie three Soong girls Her. 
temper was as quick as her desire for knowledge was great, 
intensely proud of her Chinese heritage, she was also lonely for 
her homeland, but would never t^how her tears to her teachers 
or to the family with whom she lived Whenever a mood of 
depression came over her, she would go into her room, shut die 
door and sit m Uie dark, wearing her Chinese dress, which 
seemed to give her strength 

She was outspoken even in her early years On licr way to 
the United States, slie had been detained by the immigration 
oftictals at San Francisco. Later, when tier uncle took her to 
the White House to visit President Theodore Roosevelt, the 
plump htile girl with the impish face promptly asked him why 
a little Chinese girl should be “kept out of your country, if it is 
so free “ There was scorn and pride m die child s face as she 
added “We don t treat visitors that way m China** The 
President apologized A long time was to pass before die 
Chinese Exclusion Act would be amended There were times 
when May Ling was mischievous and gay, gay enough to call 
down the reproof of her elders , but she never cried, and accepted 
her reproofs as part of her education She argued with people 
of all ages for mental exercise and even when she quanelled, 
there was a twinkle in her eye She played tennis well, and 
loved to scamper m the woods and take long country walks 
She was always a diplomat When she and three odier htde 
girls wanted to form a society, they had everything but a room 
to meet in They tnatle Bishop Ainswordi, the college president, 
an honorary member, and Slay Ling suggested that his quarters 
be used as a meeting place for the society 

Study was tlie least difficult part of her life She met every 
criticism with a flashing challenge Charles Soong was a fatlier 
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among fathers Never at any time did he alJotv his daughters 
to forget they were Chinese, and he was at pains to keep them 
informed as to what was happening m China Every week he 
sent them a long letter describing events around him, filling 
in the happenings with the political background that had given 
rise to each event He himself was an enthusiastic supporter of 
Sun Vat Sen, and sent the girls the new national flag adopted 
by China after the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty 

Little May Ling treated the college campus to her own 
version of the revolution and the overthrow of tyranny Wear* 
mg her best Chinese dress, with her hair set m the fashion of a 
grown up Chinese woman she look the old flag with its dragon 
emblem and trampled it beneath her feet to the applause of her 
fellows Then she displayed the Nationalist banner hr all to see 
Then she went to her room and wrote an article describing the 
revolution as the greatest event of the twentieth century, which 
was printed in the college newspaper 

It was a passionate literary piece, written with the throbbing 
blood of a young patriot, who perhaps even (hen realized that 
the destiny of China lay in the hands of ns youth Her stay in 
America had taught her that women could play a major part m 
a nation’s development and Uiat, above all, China’s women 
would not only have to be set free, but would have to be taught 
how to use their freedom 

From Wesleyan she went to WellesJy, where she became a 
popular figure among her classmates 

At Wellesley, May Ling developed a passion for romance 
literature She fought eloquently to defend China against any 
slight laid on it by unthinking or uninformed students She 
never bred of telling her classmates dial China had conferred 
more benefits on ilie civilized world than any other nation , but 
slie was worried about herself and her split Occidental Oriental 
mind ' The only dung Chinese about me is my face,” she wrote 
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to a fnend, but she continued to argue and worry. As Professor 
Annie K, Tuell, with whom she boarded, said *'She kept up 
an awful thinking about everything '* 

She constintly put questions to people One person she 
would ask, " What is religion ? ” and expect a terse, concise 
answer “ What is philosophy ?* was anoUier favourite opening 
conversation piece But all die time she was thinking out the 
answers herself, piecing together die knowledge from which she 
would select whatever was best suited to the needs of her nation 
The letters she received from home sometimes made her restlessly 
uopatient to graduate and return to play her part m tne 
revolution 

As her graduation drew near, her father suggested that she 
should stay awhile m America to see the country and finish her 
education She replied that she wanted to go back to China 
immediately, and sailed to join her father, who was tn Tokyo, 
biding m fear of his life while the Manchu elements were 
making a prolonged attempt to rc establish their dynasty 

It was a proud moment when the father met his daughter 
May Ling ( Beautiful Life ) had gone to America a plump, 
laughing dumpling of a little girl She had returned a striking, 
calm eyed beauty of bewitching grace who outshone her sisters 
Ai Lmg (Friendly Life) and Ching Ling (Happy Life) From 
the moment of the reunion May Lmg put her shapely feet on 
the threshold of China s political destiny Her sister At Lmg 
had married H H Kung a member of the powerful Kung 
family m China CHing Ling look her place as secretary to 
Dr Sun Yat Sen and later married the great revolutionary 

May Lmg had returned to the Orient with a single purpose 
~to devote her life to her people She had studied politics 
and ravenously acquired every fragment of knowledge that 
Viould be of use to her but tlie home she returned to was a very 
different one from the comfortable placid household she had 
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left With her two sisters married to revolutionists, she herself 
was burning- with the revolutionary spirit She was to find, how 
ever, that her long absence from her homeland had raised a 
great barrier between her and China She knew so little not only 
about China but about her own language 

On the advice of her gentle, far seeing mother, she joined the 
YWCA m Shanghai and threw herself into the work of 
remaking herself into a Chinese It was as if she were starting 
all over again Slie knew Cnghsh better than her own language 
Her life in America had given her a taste for modern American 
living and thinking She was in danger of thinking as a foreigner 
m her own country To acclimatize herself, to learn to write 
correct Chinese and to speak it fluently were her ambiuons 
Sometimes her seeming inability to get back into the national 
life reduced her to tears, but she fought on up the weary lull of 
endeavour When May Lings teachers found that her lessons 
were bad, she punished herself by making lier!>elf work tlirougli 
the night and arrying on the next day without a break Slie 
would go for weeks without seeing anyone, wdhout pleasure, 
and eating very httle Several educational positions where she 
could make use of her knowledge of English presented tliem 
selves, but she refused them Her only recreation was work 
that sh“ felt would enable her to increase her knowledge of tlie 
Chinese people and at the same time to serve them Siie was 
appointed a metuber of the Chinese Child Labour Commission, 
and l-iter sat on tfie Go-itd of Film Censors 

In both positions ^he was faced with difficulties The people 
who served witli her did not approve of Araericin methods and 
heartily disapproved of educated Chinese women She nas 
tolerated only because of her fatliers position She knew this 
and worked all liie harder to convince her fellow workers of her 
eagetness and sincerity to serve There were timc:> nhen rebulT 
piled on rebuff so heavilv that the lovely young reformer was 
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almost templet to brcnk before Uic weight of the opposition , 
but m iier sweet, gentle mother she found strength, consolation 
and guidance Mrs Soong, a quiet and wise Christian woman 
who also had received an education, was ever at hand to advise 
and encourage her family, and to her May Ling turned m her 
dark hours Her father was too bu-^y to be able to give much 
time to hi-i daughter'^ liis misMoii was to print and distribute 
thousands of Bibles and support the revolution to the best of 
his ability, which meant that the management of lits hi usehold and 
tlie care of his six children were left pretty much to Mrs Soong 
Five years after May Lmg ha I returned home, Mr Soong 
died As the only unmarried daughter. May Ling was called 
upon to help her mother in settling the affairs of die business 
and m moving the family to a new home In the meantime the 
political storm clouds were gathering afresh over China The 
war lords were fighting each other, and the principles of Sun 
YatSen— “Ufe, liberty and the right to work’ — were being 
forgotten m the senseless struggles for power and plunder Sun 
Yai Sen had been elected Preaidcnt, but ilic leaders of the van 
ous factions were disputing his right to rule Dr Sun s life was 
often m danger, and tho^e who supported him weri. marked 
for vengeance On one occasion the President escaped only by 
fleeing m the dead of night under the very swords of lliose who 
had been sent to assassinate him His wife escaped to Shanghai 
disguised as a peasant woman and when she was later joined 
by her husband, he was accompanied by a tall, stalwart soldier 
known as Cliiang Kai Shek 

One night, returning from her work at the YWCA, May 
Ltng burst m on a family reunion Round the table sat her 
oiother, her sister. Dr Sun Yat Sen and the soldier who she 
knew had rendered great service to the President The soldier 
rose to greet her, lus calm, stern face showing not a spark of 
interest Perhaps he did not entirely approve of this emancipated 
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girJ Tvho was aJmost a foreigner May Lmg, at all events, is said 
to have disipproved of him He spoke what to her ivas a foreign 
tongue , his Mandarin was halting He was gauche and aivk 
ward m his field boots, his mien was proud and unrelenting 
He was not a Christian and hardly a good Buddhist , and deep 
in her mind, too, was die Chinese prejudice against soldiers 
who, m the past, had been considered a low class of people 
Apart from their botli believing in the revolution there was no 
common ground on which they coaid meet except perhaps that 
both had been 20 Japan — MayLngto jom her father Chiang 
to study military science As the evening wore on however, 
she became aware that this soldier was different He was taller 
than the average Chinese, be spoke hide, he had strange eyes 
With an expression that Bickered between dreaminess and acute 
appraisal When be looked at her, she felt that she was being 
looked right through by those gimlet eyes 

She may have remembered then that he was considerably 
older than she. and that he would not be interested m her any 
more than she was m him 

But Chiang was interested Whenever he returned from his 
visits to Russia to Japan to his military headquarters he made 
a point of calling on the Soongs and altliougb he had hardly 
exchanged more than a few greetings with the lovely, educated 
girl, he boldly and formally asked her Widowed mother for her 
hand in mamage It was an honour, but the Soong lamily neither 
wanted nor appreciated it, in spite of his growing power Ever> 
one objected — T V Soong MayLings brother, Mrs. Sooag, 
her mother , and May Lmg herself Their objections were that 
Chiang was already married, that he was not a Christian, and 
a hundred others They had not reckoned with the almost mysu 
cal dctermmaUon of Chiang IGu Shek. He was a man accui. 
tomed to get what he wanted, even if he had to wait an eternity 
for it He had not educated himself as a military leader and 
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borne so many trials and privations to make China strong mth- 
out realizing the truth of the axiom that he who wants strongly 
enough wins in the end. True, he had been married according 
to Chinese custom when he was veiy young, but that could be 
taken care of. He began by divorcing his wife, and then he 
returned to Shanghai to claim his bride. Again he was refused, 
tins time by Mrs. Soong, who doubtless informed him that 
the Soongs were good Christian people and could not tolerate 
his marrying their daughter. 

General Chiang was undeterred. He did not promise to 
become a Christian. He merely looked Mrs. Soong straight in 
the eye and said : '* Madame, 1 love your daughter. I am going 
to marry her. Our marriage will help to bring about the salva- 
tion of China.” Then he saluted her and left. 

The salvation ot China ? Doubtless Mrs. Soong may have 
repeated those words of this strange, iron-willed man to her 
daughter. They may have kindled into flame the smouldering 
embers of patriotic fire that burned deep in the heart of this 
fine young woman, who had been knocking her talented head 
against the wall of the national prejudices of her associates in 
her work of helping the common man and woman of her nation. 
The Soong family may not have realized that Chiang Kai-Shek 
Was a scholar as well as a soldier, that under the iron exterior 
of the disciplined warrior was the gentle, wliimsical searcher 
after truth, steeped in the classics and living his life with an 
everlastingly open heart. Mrs. Soong gave him a copy of one 
ol her husband’s Bibles, perhaps as a hint that he should read it 
'‘and dip into the teaching of the Saviour of the world. One report 
hash Urat Chiang told her flatly that he would not become a 
Christian until he was convinced that he believed in the religion, 
ft is said, too, tiiat he spent two days and two nights studying the 
book and comparing the truths contained ill it with the teachings 

of Confucius, which closely resemble the Christian code of living. 
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Ma) Lmg hcrstlf ma/ have been iroprcsseU ft ilh her suitors 
pcruslence She njayhive been searching among tlie coming 
mcnofllie republic fora man of Msion and integrity to unite 
die nation in the crisw that ity ahead The next step m the 
drama was die announcement of their marriage which toolt 
place in the Soong home according to tlic riles of the MetJiO£Jt»t 
Clmrcb The general wore the regulation civilian cutaway coat 
and silk Int, Ma> Ling a Wottrn bridal gown After a barquet 
to whicli a few close friends were mvited, the pair departed on 
a honeymoon, and a few d4>s later Uit general put on bis mu 
form and went to ^var to subdue die iiorilicm war lord and bring 
furdter unity to China 

Their honeymoon was brief, but not too brief for them to 
understand each other in one important respect— Uieir individual 
lote of tlieir country and dieir determination to work for 
It. They pledged Uiemselves to unite their talents onsivervingly 
and unfailingly m the service of the Republic. Afadame Chung 
knew the social difhcultics, Cluang was aware of the militaiy 
and economic problems facing him In choobiag AfayLingas 
a wife, he had made a wise choice She was a woman wiUi Amen 
can experience and Chm^e patriotism, a human dynamo, a 
fluent speaker — whvcli he was not — and a person who could 
keep him unerringly in touch ivitli the outside world He him 
self was educated , most Chinese were not He knew that words 
could fight as well «s swords and guns He knew that this 
strange beautiful woman was a fitting complement to his own 
personality Witli this knowledge die pair shouldered their 
terrific task. 

Their mamage resulted m a number of great and what must 
have seemed disturbing changes m May Liags life She left 
her clean, comforCabte home m Shanghai, where she could nde 
horseback and play tennis and went with her husband to his 
headquarters at Nanking She lived m a hut for the first tune. 
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cndunng cold and hardsliips. Sometimes they spent days or 
weeks in deserted railway stations, in skin tents, in farm dwell- 
toss. Some of their quarters were filthy in the extreme. She 
Cleaned them. As a girl, she had had a passion for cleanliness, 
ihe went down on her knees and scrubbed as would any Ameri- 
can housewife. She carried the filth out into the open with her 
own hands, she made every place seem like home, and when 
the campaign forced the general to move, she set out to do the 
mg m the new place. Her dresses were soiled, but she 
was clean m the midst of filth. 

areas 4e^l'''^“''l‘‘ ‘^"Sht die peasants in the 

easjhe virtue of cleanliness. She fought dirt as she now fights 

of cfe r decided to spread tl,; gospel 

the dav r * r'"®^‘ At the end of 

reamed 1 >>" '■"^'’and, who 

davs ah batUe-tveaiy At night, in Uiose early 

CMn’e.^ ''“d fno™ >''c Bible and from the 

e classics, and between them they drew up the regula- 
14^0 '"'’'''“‘Cnt wl'icb swept through' China 

Zn? r J'’ dirt and bad living and preparing the 

P opie tor the coming battle for life and freedom. 

In™ ‘’"d- The girl raised in the lap of 

ly had overtaxed her strength, and the time came when in 
ecember, 193S. she was forced to return to Shanghai for a rest, 
e arrived strained and weary, a very different May-Ling from' 

C one who had celebrated her marriage at the fashionable 
ajesuc Hotel. Her friends noUced the difference and beean 
0 whisper that the marriage bad not turned out well. May- 
“e Ignored them and shut herself away in her mother's house 
‘“recuperate. Bat not for long The general had gone to Shensi 
e northwestern province, to subdue some insubordinate troo 
It had rebelled against the central government, 
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Then the news wjres Dashed. The general had been taken 
prisoner by Ciiang Hsuet^•Lla^g» tlie young zaarslial of China. 
May-Ling left her sickbed She flew to Nanking. Here she met 
her brother and brother-in law, and William Donald, the general’s 
Australian adviser, a tough, hard-bitten soldier oi fortune 
Donald flew to Siati to see what he could do He failed to see 
the general, wlio was in solitary confinement 

Waiting lor news, May Lmg became impatient with the 
others, who seemed to be happyithat the general was out of 
the way. A message came from him warning her to keep away 
from Shensi because of the danger She decided to go, not to 
plead for his life, but to fight. She carried a revolver and joined 
the audacious Donald In a fever heat of courage, she gave him 
the revolver. " Vou will shoot me if I am m danger of being 
captured," she said to him, her eyes flashing. " That is your 
duty ” The story had reached the pair that the general was 
engagmg in a hunger strike She was determined to see him One 
morning she and her aide presented t])em:>elves to the rebels 
The college bred Chinese woman had all the courage of a tiger. 

" Lead me to tlie Generalissimo,” she ordered " I am his wife.” 

Donald had pleaded with her not to be rash By going mto 
the prison, she herself was risking capture, thus doubling tlie 
value of the enemy’s coop She scorned the warning. ” My 
place," she said, "is at my husband’s side " She was admitted. 
The general sat at a table, terribly emaciated He had not eaten 
for three days, but he was feeding his soul on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He showed her a verse he bad found ” Jehovah will now 
do a new thing, and that is. He will make a woman protect a 
man " 

That night May-Ling stayed in the prison radiag the Bible 
to her husband until be slept, while Donald waited outside with 
the guards. Then followed one of the most mystenoas chapters 
of Chinese history All that the world knows is that the general's 
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oaplor rdemcd and released the pair. Not only d.d he marvel 
« the dauntless courage of May-L.ng Ch.ang, but she also 
preyed hun Widi the imporunce ol fighting Cluna's enem.es 
■Mead of China’s friends After the Ch.angs had been released, 
enemies who had sniggered when the general was taken 
prisoner now quaked in their boou, and May-Lmg. her eyes 
wide open to die weakness and perfidy in the high circles of die 
Z m Those 

t::::ra:dh::;r 

trials tl'nioulhes. arduous and prolonged, 

■tlmostbevonrh” '>f the htUe lady 

of reconsfr^a S'*' •■orsdf into the work 

amo„o^rr'?r"'“^““^°T“=' ““'fo onem.es for her 

Airslv!^ r “‘’^'“''■0 S*-' o'Sonmed the Chmese 

■ooven,e„r!„ fk "'““oo'o 

China and w.l^' ''‘0 onemy both within 

means of ''■’‘’t'O’oting the power of the radio as a 

advui.nuh''™’’''®""'’^ “P ■'O' hooband, 

as to the 1 ,““ l‘“ ■■“* e'foe him counsel 

timeliness of Ins statements 

mak^VuT Poople said humorously , 

for A * ° of “'■’poot'on wriUng speeches and arUcIes 

and British consumpuon, building, tearing down 

foro'rk Slto organised Red Cross hospitals, youth camps 
roll refugees She visited the battlefields 

e bandages and organized evacuation schemes ’ 

Often under fire, she seemed to have a charmed life In 
ember, 1937, the car m which she was ndmg fromNankmg 
■onanghaito visit wounded soldiers was bombed by Ja ** 

panes It overturned and undemeadi it, m the mud Don^d 
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found her unconscious. Revived, sht said, " We’ll go on to 
iftang/iai *' Sbv cotnpletcd her inspectron, *nd collapsed The 

doctors found that she had a broken rib Soon she nasbackat 

the general's side. 

To all China and die noridshe became ilie^ymbol of fighting 
womanhood. While Qiungkmg, die provisional capital, v.is 
being daily lashed by ihe ram of Japanese bombs, May Ling 
Chiang not only siiyed through the days of horror, but she went 

out into die streets iviiU the rescue parties and worked lo the 
hospitals as a nurse She wrote appeals to Amenca, she organized 
instruction classes for nurse» and aides She was the lady with 
the lamp for Uiousands »h> were suffering Day after day she 
could be seen walking to the ruined city and working amid the 
nibble 

Children were her specul care From the rutos of China s 
blasted homes she decided to save as many children as possible 
In 1939, under a hail of bombing, when die aooeot City of 
Chungking was IitUe more Uian a scar on the hillside, she 
organized her first war orphans* camp and planned the orgamza 
tion that to-day is caring for mt}hons of children, many of them 
rescued from the territory held by the enemy May Ling not 
only organized and directed others , she worked herself She 
taught the children how to evacuate during an air raid , she 
washed them and taught them how to scrub themselves She 
instilled into them her own pa'.vion for cleanliness and fonght a 
triumphant battle agam'.t dirt even when the bombs w ere falling 

One night she walked through the flaming city to an 
assembly centre where children were waitm^r to be evacuated 
Her heart was heavy It seemed impossible that mere children 
could live through such horror She arrived to find the place in 
Sames A small boy !,to<id gaxni at die door He saluted fier and 
prondly informed her that the children had evacuated themselves 
as they bad been taught It was a proud moment for May Ling 
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in the midst of all that danger The discipline she had so rigidly 
instilled into her war orphans was bearing fruit She seized the 
little fellow, commandeered a truck, and drove through the 
burning city to find the children. Hours later she had collected 
them all and left tliem in a place of safety Tiien she tramped 
wearily up the hill to her own home. 

Living such a life imposed a severe strain on her healtli The 
truth, recently revealed, is that May*Ling Chiang has never enjoy- 
ed perfect health but has always outwitted illness fay never allow- 
ing herself time to be sick How hard she has worked, she alone 
could tell, but she would consider it useless and vam to do so 
When tlje general campaign was going badly for China, 
when India was throttled by the grisly fingers of appeasement 
and It seemed likely that the Japanese would seep into England's 
treasure house — which is China’s back door — Madame 
Chiang and her husband dew to India They talked to Nehru 
and Gandhi To Madame Chiaog fell die task Dfinformiog tJie 
women of India what the women of Cfima were doing for their 
own war effort, what life would be for the women of India under 
Japanese rule She told them that Chinese uomcn were helping 
tiiemsclves and bearing their full share of Uie burden of war, 
her words confused and sUrred the sheltered, caste-divided 
women After a formal addre^ of thanks which could not have 
pleased her very much, she made an extemporaneous speech m 
whtci she said " The Japanese have already struck at Burma. 
Wlio knows what will happen when Uiey strike at India? They 
will say to j ou, ' We come to liberate you ’ But that is a he." 
Tlienshe told Uicm straight from tlie shoulder, of Uic horrors 
of Nanking, of men, women and cluldrcn bayonctled and buned 
ali\e a grim, ghastly picture, which should Iiave shaken her 
audience to action and alertness 

Only once throughout tlic t\ar has Madame Chiang uken 
a real vacation. That was when she went to Shanghai before 
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pan altackcf! Pearl Harbour, to spend one short week with her 
/o sisters and H. H. Kung, China's Minister of Finance. That, 
n*as later reported, was not«rea)ly a holiday but a diplomatic 
lissioa intended to reunite the whole family in the interests of 
hina. Families are inclined to criticize their indaws, and 
ladame Chiang is determined at all costs to protect her 
nsband, In whose hands Has China's destiny. She knows tliat 
Ihiang is not only the man of the hour but tlie man of tlie future. 

She has travelled a great deal in China. In 1943 she went 
lone to China’s northwest territory to cope witli interna} prob- 
ems and to preach national unity. She tramped the muddy cart 
racks that serve as roads, held open-air meetings, visited homes^ 
jave the housewives lessons in cleanliness, and met all the 
important leaders, including representatives oi the workers. She 
inspected factories, organized Red Cross workshops, and laid 
plans for the installation of co-operative factories. When she 
went back to Chungking to rejoin her warrior-husband, she left 
the tenitory thoroughly converted to the new way of life, which 
is leading China to victory. Then her health broke down. She 
had steadfastly refused to see a doctor because of the urgent 
tasks ahead. 

China, though an important member of the United Nations, 
felt that she was not getting her share of lend-lease aid. Madame 
Chiang decided to come to America to fight verbally for her 
counUy. Here was her opportunity to make the fullest use of 
the wonderful education given her by her Christian father. Not 
in vain had she spent those hard and lonely years as a student, 
bi her speeches and her writings, she had a weapon that China 
needed. Here was a role in which she could well act on behalf 
her soldier-husband, whose knowledge of English is limited 
'o a few phrases. 

Accompanied by a small staff, a secretary and a military 

expert, Madame Chiang boarded *n American Liberator and 
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flew across the world to the Umted States Unfortunately, on her 
arnraJ, she feU /ll and ass rushed fa a New York hospita} There 
she lay /or weeks, fighting to regain her health. At the same 
lime, she kept on working, planning scheming how best to 
serve her country Two tasks she had to do , one was to speak 
to the government, another to speak to the people of Amenca ■ 
to thank them for their past efforts to help China by their 
contributions to the various medical societies that devote their 
attention to the care of China s war ravaged millions, and to 
encourage them to continue She performed both tlie tasks 
magnificently 

She quickly became tlie voice of China for millions of 
Americans She addressed Congress m Washington and won the 
hearts of all She asked bluntly that aid should be sent to China, 
which had been waiting so long She told Iier listeners that China 
had been fighting alone for five long years, and that the 
monotony of waiting was harder than tlie struggle itself She 
addressed public meetings m New Vorfc and San Francisco 
Once, during a speech, she wept unashamedly as she told of 
her war orphans and the suffering of the Chinese She addressed 
native language meetings, and swept through a crowded 
schedule with untiring energy 

Her address m the Senate Chamber was a masterpiece of 
narrative and oratory She toJd her listeners Jiow one of Doo 
little s gallant American airmen after the bombing of Tokyo, 
bad bailed out over Chinese territoiy and called out tlie only 
Chinese words he knew, Jifrt Kuo, meaning the beautiful land 
as China is known to ^the Americans, and bow the people 
laughed and cheered and hugged him as if he had been a brother. 
Then came the story of how she had gone to a famous shrine m 
the Heng Hang mounUms, known as the Rub the Mirror 
Pavilion Two thousand years ago a young monk had sat praying 
and domg nothing else His Father Superior took a brick and 
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began to rub it against the surface of the stone The >oung 
monk asked him what he was doing, nnd the old man said, 
“ I am making a mirror out of tins brick ’* 

“ But It IS impossible,*’ said Uie young monk 
' Yes, U IS impossible, *’ replied die old man "And it is just 
as impossible for you to acquire grace by doing nothing bat 
praying the same words day after day. ’ Madame Cluang 
continued “ My friends, I feel it is necessary for us not only to 
have ideals and to proclaim tliat we have them but It is necessary 
that we act to implement them ’ 

In addressing the House of Representatives, she quoted a 
Chinese proverb “It takes little effort to watch the other fellow 
carry the load " She went on to say “ Midway and Coral Sea 
are merely steps in the right direction Now the prevailing 
opinion seems to be to consider the defeat of the Japanese as 
ol relative unimportance, and that Hitler is our first concern 
This IS not borne out by actual tact nor is it m the interests 
of the United Nations to allow Japan to continue Let us 
not forget that Japan in her occupied areas has greater resources 
at her command than Germany Finally, she hurled a 
challenge at the complacent Congressmen “ From five and a 
half years of experience, we m China are convinced that it is the 
better part of wisdom not to accept failure ignominiously, but 
to risk It gloriously “ 

When she sat down there were tears wv her eyes, which sUll 
flashed the challenge of a mighty nation striving to awaken 
another to its danger There were tears, too, in the eyes of her 
listeners She had stretched out her hand and touched the heart 
of Congress as few had ever done before 

As she sat down, a handkerchief clutched m her small hands, 
her eyes seemed to be searching the faces near by to see what 
effect her words had had The little girl who used to argue at 
Wesleyan, who trampled on the Manchu flag as the dynasty 
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tottered, who thought too much about too mzny things at 
We}}e£}ei’’, hsd spakeafyr her coaatry with ^maad pstssriswAsd 
with the mellow persuasiveness of e'cpenence 

It IS said that she began to compose this speech befoie she 
left China, as she sat with her husband in their little villa on 
Chungking s hilltop, that she discussed it with bim, that she 
polished It in her mind on die airplane tnp and improved it up W 
the last minute But when she made the speech, she kept 
thinking ol her country and her people of the Chinese soldiers 
fighting in their foxholes with inadeijuate weapons, of the women 
and children starving by the million That knowledge most have 
strengthened the power ol her stirring words 

A complete and accurate picture of this great, almost super* 
human woman is be>ond the scope oi mere writing It is 
fortunate for us that many examples of Madame Chiang s written 
and spoken utterances are available They are well worth reading, 
and as time goes on their value will lacrevse They unite to form 
a key to a character that many find incomprehensible fn an 
article published In the Atlantte Ufonthly for May, 1942, 
discussing China’s destiny, she wrote “We are determined tJiere 
shall be no more exploitation of China I have no wish to harp" 
on old grievances, but realism demands I should menuon tlie 
ruthless and shameless explojtotion of our country by the West 
m the past and the hard dying illusion tliat the best way to win 
our hearts, was to kick us m the ribs Such atinme stupidities 
must never be repeated, as much for your own sake a:* for ours 
America and Britain have already shown their consciousness of 
error by voluntarily offering to abrogate the iniquitous system 
of extraterritoriality that denied China her right to cquah^ 
with other nations ’ 

In die same spirit she wrote to a friend on the eve of her 
departure for America “ I wanltogo to America, but J do not 
want people to think I am coming on a begging visit I am not’ 
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